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THE DEATH OF PRESTER JOHN. 





BY MARY DARMESTETER 


(a. MARY F. ROBINSON). 





WHEN Prester John was like to die, he called his priests 
and said : 
“Q mages, seers and sorcerers, sayers cf holy sooth, 
Where is the soul of a faithful man after the body is 
dead ? 
Where is the soul of a man who is dead, answer and 
speak the truth !’’ 


The priests stood round the couch in rows beside the 
dying king. 
“Will no one speak ?”? said Prester John. 
have time and breath ; 
Is there no one of all my priests will answer me this 
thing: 
Where is the soul of a faithful man on the first 
night after death ?”’ 


““Ye who 


Then up and spake the eldest Seer (and he was white as 
rime, 
Bent as a sea-blown apple-stem, solemn as night at 
sea): 
“ Between thy death and mine (he said) is but a little 
time 
And what I speak, O King, I speak no less for me 
than thee! 


“ Know, on the first night after death, the Soul kneels 
on the bier 
Among the lights about the feet, 
brighter than they, 
And sings the Lauds of God all night in a sweet voice 
and a clear, 
And sings the Lauds of God all night until the dawn 
of day. 


lighter and 


“But when the morning drives away the third night 
after death, 
A wind comes rushing from the south, a wind of 
youth and mirth, 
Sweet with the scent of roses and the honey of the 
heath, 
The sweetest scented wind, O King, that ever blew 
on earth ! 


“And when the Soul shall wake from prayer, a wonder 
shall he see; 
For he shall start and breathe the wind whose sweet- 
ness cannot cloy— ths 
And down the middle of the breeze a Maiden moveth 
free. 
And all the joy o’ the living earth is nothing to his 
joy! 


“For she shall take his hands in hers, and ‘ Welcome’ 
shall she say, 
‘I am thy Conscience! Look at me! Thou art my 


Master, thou! 
For I was fair, but thou hast made me brighter than 
the day, 
And I was bright; but turn, O Soul, and gaze upon 
me now!’ 


“And they shall walk together, turning each to look on 


each 
Through rings and rings of Paradise divinely calm 
and bright ; 4 


Through the Eden of Good Thought and through the 
Eden uf Good Speech, 
Through the Eden of Good Works until the realms 
of Endless Light !— 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 30, 


“Behold the Saints, in ranks of bliss, stand up on either 
hand 


And press to greet them amorously: ‘Whence comest 
thou and when ? 
Tell us how fares the world of strife—the Joving sorrow- 
ing Jand ? 
Art thou content with Heaven, O Soul, after the life 
of men?’ 


‘But One shall speak: ‘Peace to the soul that enters 
into rest! 
Question him not who weary from the dolorous pass 
and sore 
Enters eternal bliss at last! The will of God is best, 
Question him not, question him not, if he would live 
* once more!’”’ 
PaRis, FRANCE. 
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EASTER-TIDE. 








BY MRS. L. B. WALFORD, 





“Sorrow endures best 
speech.”’—PROVERBB. 


in silence—but Joy ever findeth 





There was a night so strangely still, 
No sound its heavy hours might thrill; 
E’en whispering Nature seemed to be 
Dumb with untold calamity. 


Hushed was the moan of midnight sky! 
And mute the mourner’s answering cry ! 
For whose the trembling note to tell 
Where lay the lost Emmanuel ? 


And what avail were bitter prayer 

From hearts all numb with cold despair ? 
And strength was spent—and hope had fled— 
And all was o’er—for He was dead. 


There was a morn whose opal haze 
Shone glorious with celestial rays ;— 
Whose common air was breath Divine— 
Whose every cloudlet was a shrine. 





With music throbbed the ringing tide— 
With melody the mountain-side— 
While every warbler heard his strain 
Re-echoed o’er and o’er again! 
And tongues of men? Ah! who can tell 
What joy—what cries—-what stammerings fell 
From lips unloosed, that sobbed the word, 
“The Lord is risen—He is the Lord!’ 

ILFORD, ENGLAND. 
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RESURRECTION. 


BY MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 








Some wounds, first deep, are deeper every year, 
Altho our eyes no longer fill and weep, 
Or watch no more at night when others sleep, 
And find not, like new grief, the ready tear; 
No transient solace touches such wounds here, 
No other hearts can know the anguish deep 
Of hearts that higher hearts in memory keep,— 
Time passes but to show their loss more clear ; 
The way is weary and the wall is thick 
That keeps us from the waiting souls beyond ; 
Ah, sages, poets, have you not, too, lied 
Unto our fancies that are faint and sick? - 
For answer, clasp one truth, no dream-phase fond, 
One Man came up from Hell,—the Crucified. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DaME, IND. 
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STABAT MATER. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 











THE star that in his splendor hid her own, 
At Christ’s Nativity, 

Abides—a widowed satellite—alone, 
On tearful Calvary. 


EL.icoTr Ciry, MARYLAND, 
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“ART THOU HE THAT SHOULD COME?” 


BY THE LATE BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





I Do not think we can find to-day an earnest Christian 
life that is not forced to face more or less of the kind of 
skepticism that oppressed the soul of John the Baptist 
when he sent his disciples to ask Jesus the despairing 
question ; ‘‘ Art thou the Christ?’ In this time of ours 
there are many souls who are in this state of doubt, and 
who are longing to ask of Christ the old question: ‘‘ Art 
thou he that should come?’ and I would beg such to 
try toenter into this experience of John the Baptist, 
hoping at least that God may bave some message of faith 
for them out of the depths of his unbelief. 

I think, then, the first thing we want to say, with ref- 
erence to the painful doubt that John entertained rela- 
tive to the Messiahship of the man to whom he had once 
borne such fervent and faithful witness as the Savior, 
the Redeemer, the Christ of Israel, is that his doubt was 
occasioned by change of circumstances, and not by 
change of heart or of intention. He had not lost his faith 
in Jesus as the Christ because of any unfaithfulness of 
his allegiance to him, he was working heart and soul for 
the establishment of the kingdom of righteousness, his 
faith had not wavered in the direction of action ; but cir- 
cumstances of his life had changed, his work was over, 
he was in prison. Everything was dark and hopeless be- 
fore him, and besides it may have seemed that his work 
had been useless, and that Jesus had not availed of 
it to complete the spiritual revolution he had begun, 
and to establish the kingdom of which he was the fore- 
runner, There is no more trying time of life than that 
in which a man comes to feel that his work is done, and 
begins to look for its results and to search and inquire 
how far it has succeeded and how far it has failed: John 
had thrown his faith upon Cbrist to the extent of being 
willing to fade out of public view and decrease, that 
Jesus might increase; and now in darkness, suffering and 
apparent desertion and failure, the Christ in whom he 
trusted seems to have failed him ; not only as a personal 
friend and protector, but in the work of saving and re- 
storing Israel, which he had trusted to him to do. Is it 
any wonder that with the certainty of death before him, 
with his work done and nothivg accomplished by Jesus, 
John should have lost his faith and sent to the Lord in 
whom he had once believed the message of skeptical 
inguiry? I think we may put John’s experience into 
almost eny doubting heart that is honest to-day. Is it 
that that heart has wavered in its service to Christ and 
has sought unbelief as an escape from duty? I do not see 
itso. Ithink the soul has not changed, but the circum- 
stances have changed about it, and so its faith has be- 
come dim. 

But I know we are forced to see distinctly just here 
that this is not always so ; there is a kind of doubt, like 
that of John, that must be pleasing to Jesus Christ. He 
must see that it is an effort of the soul to come into’ 
deeper relations with him, to understand more freely 
his divine nature that has caused the shaking of faith, 
and not the desire to get away from him, to throw off 
its allegiance to him. He sees the soul gather itself 
up under some new necessity, some new pressure of cir- 
cumstance, that has come upon it, and strive for refuge 
to press its life more deeply into the life of God, and sees 
that in the very effort to throw itself more fully upon 
God it begins to doubt whether God be indeed sufficient 
for this new circumstance, and, fearing he is not, finds 
itself for a time hopeless and trembling, and deprived of 
its old consolations. Such a want of faith coming from 
the very striving for a deeper faith must be precious to 
Christ. But that cannot be said surely of any of the doubt 
that comes from unfaithfulness to Christ, or from dis- 
obedience to his will; from a deliberate choosing of a 
lesser life of lower things, a turning away from him and 
his message of stern righteousness for the sake of com- 
fort or pleasure or sin. 

Has it not been with you as it was with John? You 
gave yourself to be the servant of Jesus Christ in the 
bright simple trust of youth; you had never thought of 
doubting that he was surely your Savior, that he was 
sufficient for your needs, that his work and nature were 
what you had been taught they were; and now you do 
not believe in him. You thought you were his for life, 
that you had only to grow into a deeper knowledge of 
his nature to a more perfect fulfillment of his will, and 





now the clouds have come down over you, and you can- 
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not see the stars that are surely still shining in the 
heavens, altho they seem to you now to have no exist- 
tence. I think there are none of us who have come to 
middle age who do not know something of this expe- 
rience. Nor are we to think that it is God or we that 
have changed. Certainly it is not God, and as certainly, 
I think, we need not doubt our consecration of heart to 
him. Was it not that in the changes, the growth of 
life, the varying circumstances, the new views of truth 
that came to us, we found our souls trying to grow 
closer to him, and began, in the very desire to rest our 
lives more deeply upon him in the new circumstances of 
our souls, to doubt if indeed he were able to meet our 
new needs, to enlarge his revelation of himself into 
correspondence with our convictions of new truths? 

I have said that there was no earnest Christian life 
without something of this experience. Perhaps it is not 
best that there should be ; certainly in our time it is not 
possible that there should be. The only danger is lest 
the soul regard this condition as permanent, and cease to 
look for the revelation of God that is so certainly there, 
and must some time come to it if it will only be faithful 
and wait. I think that one always longs to say that this 
honest.skepticism is preferable to a pretended faith, be- 
cause to perfect honesty of soul all the revelations of God 
are potentially possible—nay, in time, are sure to come. 
In God's sight the soul that will not say the Creed it does 
not believe, that refuses to take part in ceremonies in 
which it sees no meaning, that will not tell a lie, even 
tho it seem to his friends a sacred falsehood, is nearer to 


» him than the careless, indifferent one who lives on the 


surface of the Creed he repeats but does not believe, and 
does formal acts that have to him no vital force or real- 
ity. 

What do you want to say to the friend who once be- 
lieved with you, but who stands by your side to-day, 
and says: ‘‘ Yes, I once believed in the Christ who is 
still so precious to you. He was my Savior once, my 
life was given to him ; but now I cannot believe in him 
any longer. I once believed with you in the immortal- 
ity of my soul, in my relation of childhood to God, in the 
value of my brethren’s souls as children of God; but it is 
all unreal to me now, I cannot believe it any longer.” 

At least two things I must be able to say to that man, 
Be honest and be hopeful, do not pretend to believe any- 
thing that you do not, and never lose hope that you will 
some time be able to believe it all again; in your faithful- 
ness and your honesty to present knowledge, however 
faint, lies the possibility of the highest faith that any 
man has ever won. 

But what can a man do who has lost his faith in God, 
in Christ, in his soul, in immortality? Let us see what 
John did when from the changed circumstances of his 
life, his faith was lost so far that he did not believe any 
longer, what he had believed and so gladly witnessed to, 
of the mission of Jesus. 

Why, he sent at once to Jesus to ask about it. Does 
it not seem very strange to us that John should have 
sent to Jesus to ask him about the very thing wherein 
he doubted him? If I suspect a man of cheating me do 
I send and ask that man to tell me whether he has 
cheated me or no? If Iam trying to discover any fraud 
or ignoble action of my fellow-men, do I look to the 
man who has committed it to reveal the fact? If I sus- 
pect a man of being an impostor, is it to him I go to in- 
vestigate his false pretensions? Certainly not; in all 
these cases I inquire anywhere and of any one rather 
thun of the man I suspect. But how is it if the friend 
in whom I have trusted, whom I know to be worthy of 
my trust, has done something that pains and grieves 
and shocks my sense of what it was right for him to do? 
Do I not go at once and ask him face to face to explain, 
if he can, why he said the hard word, or did the seem- 
ingly wrong and inexplicable action that has so shaken 
my faith in him? and doI not so go to him because at 
the bottom of all my painful doubt there is a real 
and true, however shaken, faith in bim still? I am sure 
it was so with John. By sending to Jesus for the solu- 
tion of his doubts concerning him he showed a deep, 
underlying conviction of his reliability. Art thou he 
that should come? I think there was still something 
of trust in him who had yet done so little and 
so differently from what John had expected the Mes- 
siah to do, that his little surface belief in Jesus had 
been shattered and cast aside. I think, I hope it is so 
with us. Ourdoubts are on the surface ; but there is in 
our worst unbelief something of faith in God, in Christ, 
in immortality, underneath ; and those of us who have 
come out of our doubt into a higher faith, see so clearly 
now how Christ was really with us all the time, only we 
could not in our darkness know or feel him there, and 
that it was really of him we were asking our deep ques- 
tions of life and death, of evil and of immortality, while 
all the time we seemed to be flinging them despairingly 
into a hopeless void, or throwing them against a blank 
wall only to receive them back unanswered into our 
questioning souls. I beg you who have lost your faith 
in the Christ in whom you once believed, to whom your 
life was given, whom you thought was constantly with 
you, to ask him, and no one else, to tell you whether 
he be not possibly even yet the Christ that you once 
thought him to be. Hold as fast as you can to his per- 
fection, his noble, unselfish, self-sacrificing, manly hu- 
manity ; be willing honestly to see what he has done for 


the men and women who believed in him, what faith in 
him has caused them to do for the world, and seek to 
imitate the most perfect human life that the world has 
ever seep. Study and learn and question of him, and do 
not give it up until you are sure you have your answer 
to your question : ‘‘ Art thou he that should come ?” 


» 





SEAL AND SIGN. 


BY A. J. F. BEHRENDS, D.D. 








THE resurrection of Christ has a twofold significance. 
It is the seal and the sign of man’s redemption. Itisa 
personal achievement by our Lord in the flesh, and it is 
a revelation of what still remains to be accomplished. 
It is a historic fact, which has in it the push of an end- 
less life. It isa great and new creative word, which, 
like the older mandate, has called into operation subtle 
and far-reaching forces whose issue shall be the ordered 
heavens and earth, in which dwelleth righteousness, 

Charles Hodge makes the comment on Paul’s state- 
ment that Christ ‘‘ was delivered for our offenses, and 
raised again for our justification,” that it is a ‘‘ compre- 
hensive statement of the Gospel.” The passage is not 
without its difficulties in interpretation. Its meaning 
hinges on the preposition ‘‘ for.” The rhythmical swing 
of the clauses justifies the view that this important par- 
ticle is used in the same sense in both clauses. Its uni- 
form import is ‘‘ through, by means of, on account of.” 
It expresses that by which, or on account of which, a 
thing isdone. It represents the purpose of an action 
only as that purpose is also the procuring cause. The 
first clause presents no difficulty. It speaks of the death 
of Christ as finding its occasion and necessity in our sins. 
The crucifixion of our Lord was the greatest and the 
most inexcusable crime of history. It was a mockery 
of justice and a defiance of all law. It is only as we re- 
call the personal dignity of the victim, remembering that 
he was not only innocent, but that he was also the eter- 
nal Son of God, voluntarily assuming our nature, and as 
freely submitting to a death of shame, when a legion of 
angels was at his command, when by a word he might 
have crushed his enemies, that we are forced to recog- 
nize a deeper cause for the tragedy than the hatred of 
men. It was more than a murder, it was more than 
martyrdom, for in both murder and martyrdom the suf- 
ferer is personally helpless. Jesus Christ was not per- 
sonally helpless. His death was absolutely voluntary, 
and it must, therefore, have been either suicide or sacri- 
fice—that is, surrender for the good of others, inevitable 
under the circumstances, the inexorable condition of a 
divine mission. All this is indisputable; it is the mere 
statement of a simple fact, apart from all dogmatic 
speculation. The more difficult question of the place 
and meaning of sacrifice, in the economy of redemption, 
is not thereby answered. Here there is room for wide 
differences of opinion. But the fact remains, that the 
death of Christ was a sacrifice for the salvation of man. 
Still, in the clause now under ivspection, the only state- 
ment which Paul makes is that man’s sin was the cause 
of Christ’s death. It was murder, pure and simple. 

The resurrection introduces another, and a higher, 
judgment. Cur Lord was raised again ‘‘ for our justifi- 
cation ”; and this last word here means “ the declarative 
act or judgment of God, absolving from the guilt of sin, 
and receiving the sinner into his favor.” It represents 
the decree of salvation, not salvation as matter of per- 
sonal experience. And this decree of salvation is made 
the cause of Christ’s resurrection. The sentence must 
be read in this way, if the preposition ‘‘ for” is to retain 
its natural sense in both clauses. To say that man’s sin 
is the cause of Christ’s death, and then to say that man’s 
redemption is the effect of Christ’s resurrection, is to 
throw the whole sentence into confusion and to miss its 
import. Godet kas been followed by few, but his posi- 
tion is impregnable when he sums it all upin the single 
sentence: “Our sin had killed him; our justification 
raised bim again.” Had there been no redeeming pur- 
pose, the record of burial would have ended the story. 
It was God’s eternal purpose of redemption, his decree of 
salvation, free, fixed and unalterable, which brought 
Christ out of the grave. Thus, the resurrection is the 
visible seal of our redemption ; or, to quote again from 
Godet: ‘“‘This resurrection is the incarnation of my 
justification. If death is the payment of my debt, resur- 
rection is, as it were, the acknowledgment of: its dis- 
charge.” The open grave is the proof of our redemption, 
not as matter of personal experience, but as involved in 
the eternal purpose and judgment of God. The resur- 
rection of Christ is the oath of God affixed to the cove- 
nantof grace. It is the final and official declaration of 
our absolution. 

But the resurrection of Christ is the sign, as well as 
the seal, of our redemption. In it salvation is both mir- 
rored and certified. Where our Lord is, we are to be; 
and we are to be like him. The heavenly house has its 
pattern in his glorified nature. Our resurrection is in- 
cluded in his own, not only as an assured fact, but as 
the oak is included in the acorn. His conquest over 
death, and his assumption of immortality and incorrup- 
tion, are the type of our own. He is the first-born of the 
dead, the first-fruits of them that sleep. The primacy is 
his, but it is the leadership of an innumerable company 





with whom h2 fully shares his glory. He is the first 


. 





sheaf, garnered with celestial gladness, of a great and 
glorious harvest. We know little of the future life ; but 
so much stands sure that it will be after the manner of 
him who rose from the dead and ascended into Heaven, 
As there was some wondrous operation upon the mortal 
flesh which loving hands bandaged, so shall our sleeping 
dust experience the same thrill of transforming power, 
As he retained the consciousness of his former life, and 
cherished its friendly ties, and communed with his own, 
so shall our memory, and the life of our affections retain 
their integrity and sweetness. As he entered upon a 
wider ministry and an unwearied activity, so shall we 
know the high zeal of industry without fear of collapr- 
As his was the same life, yet not the same life ; the sa 
life, emancipated from conflict with sin, and from suti. 
ing, and so freed and fitted for the highest blessedn; 
and service, so shall we move forward along the :2: 
lines, stripped only of the mortal and the sinful. It may 
be that we have placed too wide a chasm between the 
life that now is and the life which is tocome. Only an 
imaginary line divides them ; and the great Apostle of 
our faith represents the transition as the exchange of a 
weatherbeaten tent for a house which is from Heaven. 
To move from a log hut intoa stone palace is not so 
much of a change after all. The tenant only occupies a 
place more suited to him. There is no warrant for sup- 
posing that whatever is innocent, and moves us deeply, 
and engages our attention, and gives us joy, will cease 
to constitute part of our heavenly environment. There 
is boundless opportunity here for fanciful elaboration, 
which is unprofitable ; but the resurrection of our Lord, 
as the sign of what is involved in our heavenly heritage, 
may teach us to regard death not as a violent wrench, 
but asa short and sweet sleep, as an easy passage into a 
life which shall not seem strange to us when its glory 
crowns us. 

The seal and the sign of our redemption, God’s oath to 
his covenant of promise, and the suggestion of our heav- 
enly estate, we hail with triumphant joy each recurring 
EASTER MORNING ! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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“NEITHER LET IT BE AFRAID.” 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 











To sympathetic souls, seeking to find the innermost 
meaning of the words of Jesus, spoken so simply and 
tenderly to his disciples when the Supper was ended, 
and just before he went to Gethsemane, they are a grow- 
iug wonder of wisdom and grace. His heart was pour- 
ing out both his love and his anxiety for his disciples. 

That very evening they had been disputing among 
themselves about places of honor at the table! and he 
knew he was to be “taken from them” the next day. 
He knew them, the world, and the power of darkness; 
and in that last talk he did all he could do to prepare 
them for what awaited them ; but his chief concern was 
that they might be true and faithful. 

He poured into their ears warnings, encouragements, 
exhortations, promises—winding up with such a prayer 
as was never heard before or since. 

He promised them peace in any event if they would 
be true to him; he said: ‘‘ My peace I give unto you.” 
It was not like anything the world can give to men. It 
was a divine gift, his peace—a peace that the world 
could not take away. Then he said: ‘‘ Let not your 
heart be troubled.” With his peace made their own, 
there was nothing in all the world that could harm them 
so as to rob them of their peace. But he went further 
and said: ‘‘ Neither let it be afraid.” A heart at peace 
and above being troubled by the world, should also be 
above fear. 

These words lift us higher than the words of peace 
and safety. Religion is not a mere softness—full of 
“sweetness and light”—that yields to blows; a reed 
that bends before the blast ; a patient, suffering spirit 
that can be resigned. It is not sent to soften sick beds 
ovly; it is not sent only to wounded and bleeding 
hearts to pour in oil and wine. It is also a heroic spirit. 
It teaches and inspires courage, and, upon occasion, ex- 
acts it. It can dare as weil as endure; it can give battle 
as well as suffer. It can also die in its place when the 
time comes to die. 

Yet thousands of men—also some women—seem to 
think of religion as a sort of amiable weakness. This 
silliness is not peculiar to any class or social sphere. 
Pugilists, gamblers, roughs of all sorts, feel this way. 
Many strong men of business, many high in the learned 
professions, many holding great offices, mavy scholar- 
ly and cultured people. They can talk of all subjects, 
not tabooed in their circle, with confidence and interest, 
but religion, if that be the topic, seems to make them 
somehow ashamed, They say sometimes: ‘Oh, re- 
ligion is a very good thing for women and children.” 

In such men their unconscious contempt for women— 
as indicated by such language—is only matched in its 
folly by their absolute ignorance of what religion 1s. 
Ofttimes, however, such talk ig simply affectation, what 
is left of conscience reproving them for the lie under 
which they seek to ignore their personal relation to 
religion and their responsibility to God, In such talk 
there is generally no more dignity or sincerity than 
in the schoolboy’s whistle when he sees the white tombs 

as he passes by the graves of dead men. 
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Such mén do not know what courage is. They think 
it is a noisy spirit-blustering, browbeating, striking, 
killing. They talk of men who “die with their boots 
on.” They tell us of Leonidas, or the ‘‘Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” The courage of duty, of conscience, of 
love, they do not know; they cannot. The courage 
tbat can suffer and not complain ; that endures wrong 
rather than to do wrong; that will live and die poor 
rather than be dishonest or unfair; that can stand to 
duty without recognition, appreciation or common re- 
spect ; that can be lied about and yet not be afraid ; that 
can bear to the very grave another’s burden and never 
flinch, or groan, or fret ; that is willing to be counted ‘“‘a 
fool” for Christ’s sake—all this is above them and of 
another world. 

For such courage has its root in self-sacrifice, and this 
is a virtue of which the people who think of religion as 
weakness are as incapable as they are of making worlds. 
Such people do not think, when they speak contemptu- 
ously of religion as something foreign to strength and 
courage. They donot know history ; they do not know 
what is in the world about them ; what is often in their 
- own homes. Yet they talk patronizingly of the piety of 
their wives, sisters, daughters, mothers! What. ignor- 
ance—what silliness is all this! 

The secret of their folly is not far to seek. " They are 
‘“‘fleshly ” and cannot discern spiritual things. At bot- 
tom of the worldly man’s expressed or concealed con- 
tempt for religion is personal sin, It is a form of the 
mystery of iniquity. They are as ‘‘ the fool who said in 
his heart there is no God.” It means only he wishes 
there was no God ; he hates the thought of God, because 
he knows God is against his sin. They speak contemptu- 
ously of religion because the thought of it brings self- 
condemnation and unrest. They are as insincere as they 
are ignorant. 

The perfect peace that Christ gives and the high cour- 
age he requires, sustain and supplement each other. 
And it must be so ; for with Christ’s peace in their souls 
his children have ‘‘ overcome the world.” If one wishes 
illustrations let him call the roll of the martyrs and con- 
fessors of all ages. No Caesar was ever braver than any 
martyr. The loftiest courage Rome ever saw in the arena 
of her great theater, women and children. showed when 
they died calmly or exultingly for the truth of the Gos- 
pel, the ‘“‘love of Christ constraining” them. If unbe- 
lievers, deriding religion as weakness, say, ‘‘ Oh, that 
was so long ago,” let them consider what victories were 
won in Madagascar within the knowledge of this genera- 
tion. In our times that island has furnished illustra- 
tions of the divine courage of martyrdom as radiant as 
ever shone forth in moral splendor, when, for sport, 
Roman unbelievers pitted lions against Christian-women. 

The Christ-spirit in men, now as in ancient days, gives 
to the world the finest, fullest, loftiest exhibitions of 
courage. And it will always he so; for there will 
always be need of this spirit. There are arenas where 
invisible lions tear and devour. In the strife of tongues 
is often a fiercer foe than in the hungry beasts that were 
turned loose upon the confessors of old. And sore temp- 
tations will come rushing upon good men who must 
fight their own weakness to the death. 

It is no chance arrangement of words when Jesus, 
having promised them ‘‘his peace,” tells them: ‘‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 

If one does not understand his order of thought in 
such words, let him study Jesus himself. Did he have 
peace? Was he a weak man? Was he afraid? 

Los ANGELES, CAL. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT MENTION OF THE 
RESURRECTION. 


BY PROF. JOSEPH V. TRACY. 








A SURPRISING feature of this mention is the very facts 
which the writers throw into relief. Who vould ex- 
p’ct to have it emphasized that it was the enemies of 
Jesus who understood him to foretell his resurrection, 
and that his friends not aloue failed to catch his proph- 
ecy, but were unutterably amazed when the marvel oc- 
curred, Withal, that this is exactly what has happened, 
a short study of the text will assure us. 

: St. Matthew tells us that upon the day following the 
u rial, 

“the chief priests and Pharisees came together 
to Pilate saying: Sir, we have remembered that that se- 
ducer said, while He was yet alive: After three days I will 
rise again. Command therefore the sepulcher to be 
guarded until the third day; lest perhaps His disciples 
come and steal Him away, and say to the people: He is 
risen from the dead. And the last error be worse than the 
first” (27; 68, 64). 

It is not overdifficult to reconstruct the scene. The 
petition was probably urged at the entrance to the audi- 
ence chamber of the Roman garrison-palace in Jerusa- 
lem. Westward you could look across the hollow divid- 
ing the city, and see on a further hill three gaunt crosses 
erect against the sky. The group of petitioners, gather- 
ed close about the door, were gray-bearded, clothed in 
the long, close-fitting kittuna of the rabbi, and the wide- 
fringed tallith peculiar to the Pharisee ; their promi- 
nent frontlets, too, could not but be noticed. Back in the 
shadow of the hall, leaning carelessly against a tribunal, 
stood Pontius Pilate, Roman Procurator of Judea. As 
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he listened to the Jewish spokesman, marking his sneer- 
ing reference to ‘‘ that seducer” (the only Jew who had 
ever impressed him), across his countenance fell the 
shadow of Roman contempt for the people Rome’s his- 
torians characterized as hateful, treacherous and des- 
picable. Shortly, impatiently he replied : 

“You have a guard; go, guard him as you know. 

And they departing, madethe sepulcher sure—sealing the 
stone and setting guards.” 

However, Roman soldiers had not been trained to fight 
with heavenly powers ; so when the angel, his counte- 
nance as lightning and raiment as snow, descended and 
rolled back the stone, for fear of him they were terror- 
struck and became as dead men. Coming to themselves 
they fled and told the chief priests all things that had 
been done. What followed brings before our mind the 
essential quality of the sin against the Spirit of God into 
which the Jewish ecclesiastics, in spite of warning, had 
fallen—viz., that whatever Jesus should say and by 
whatever works he should prove the truth of his words, 
they had so fixed their hearts that they would not let 
God turn them from their previously chosen course of 
action. They had bound themselves not to believe. 

‘Being assembled together with the ancients taking 
counsel, they gave a great sum of money to the soldiers 
saying: Say you, His disciples came by night and stole 
Him away when we were asleep. And ifthe governor shall 
hear of this we will persuade him and secure you. So they 
taking the money did as they were taught, and this story 
was spread abroad among the Jews even unto this day.” 

Thus lucidly does St. Matthew unfold the comprehen- 
sion of the Lord’s prophesying by his foes and their care 
lest a pseudo-resurrection should be attempted. In jux- 
taposition with this how startling appears the unbelief 
and amazement of Jesus’ friends! Is hatred ever to be 
alert and active, and love so dull and sleeping? St. 
Mark having recounted the experience of the Holy 
Women at the opened tomb and Mary Magdalen’s an- 
nouncement to the Disciples, subjoins : 

‘‘And they hearing that He was alive and had been seen 
by her, did not believe” (16: 9-13). 


St. Luke bears witness that the women’s words seemed 


“as idle tales, and they did not believe them. But 
Peter rising ran to the sepulcher, and stooping down he 
saw the cloths laid by themselves, and went away wonder- 
ing at that which had come to pass’’ (24: 12). - 

He, who years before had stoutly professed ‘‘ Thou 
art Christ the Son of the Living God” could not account 
for what had happened! Very late on this momentous 
day while two were telling their brethren of an awe-in- 
spiring incident upon the road to Emmaus : 

** Jesus stood in the midst of them, and saith to them: 
Peace be to you; itisI, fear not. But they being troubled 
and affrighted, supposed that they saw a spirit” 
(Luke 24: 36, 37). 

John, the Beloved, in presence of the empty tomb, 
‘*saw and believed,” tho, ‘‘as yet,” he notices, ‘they 
knew not the Scripture that He must rise again from 
the dead.” From his pen also we have the touching 
story of how Thomas’s unbelief was overcome : 

“Put in thy finger hither, and see my hands, and bring 
hither thy hand and put it into my side, and be not faith- 
less but believing. Thomas answered and said to Him: 
My Lord and my God. Jesus said tobim: Because thou 
hast seen me, Thomas, thou hast believed: blessed are 
they that have not seen and have believed ’’ (20: 25-29). 

We of latter days, not having seen but believing, may 
well thank God that the insight of the Savior’s haters 
and the obtuseness of his own should be chronicled and 
handed down ; each time we read the cry, ‘ Lord, 
I believe, help then my unbelief” wells up from 
the soul with more exultation. And this devout act of 
faith is, as it were, raised to a higher power by what the 
record further tells of the conduct of the Apostles in 
regard to the Resurrection. If it had been hard to per- 
suade them, if Jesus had to speak with them, be handled 
by them, eat with them, perform miracles for them, in- 
struct and train them after Easter as he had done before 
Good Friday, ere they would acknowledge that death 
had lost its sting, the grave its victory, yet, this having 
been done, they did have such an assurance of the Great 


first and last and indisputable proof that their mission, 
their doctrine, and the Church they organized were 
heavenly, St. Peter repeatedly strikes this keynote : 


“Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, 
a@ man approved of God among you by miracles and won- 
ders and signs . . .whom Ged hath raised up, having 
loosed the sorrows of Hell, as it was impossible that He. 
should be holden by it. . . . This Jesus hath God raised 
again, whereof all we are witnesses. The author of 
life you killed, whom God hath raised from the dead, of 
which we are witnesses ’’ (Acts 2 and 3). 


Thus in his first preachings ; and years later his con- 
stant word still echoes the theme : 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, according to His great mercy, hath regener- 
ated us unto a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead. Who is on the right hand of 
God, swallowing down death, that we might be made heirs 
of life everlasting” (1 Epis , 1 and 2). 

Were stress laid upon the Resurrection only by those 
who had been intimates of Jesus in the flesh, the im- 





ment rather than inspiration ; its source be sought for 
in the human element of Scripture rather than in the 
divine. One might conclude that close friends witness- 
ing his death and burial, experiencing the despondency 
of utter disappointment and disgrace, they, in presence 
of the unlooked-for miracle might, in excess of emotion, 
bestow exaggerated worth upon what had tranafigured 
defeat and ignominy into triumph. The records guard 
themselves against this conclusion ; they present us with 
the witnessing of others, of men who knew not hope- 
lessness nor loss when Jesus of Nazareth was crucified, 
and for whom bis rising was not of interest until long 
after its occurrence. Among the Evangelists we have 
already noted at least one such, St. Luke ; but above all 
we have the testimony of him of the Gentiles—Paul, 
who was not then of the Church, yet who so often im- 
plies or mentions the mystery that another of his fitting 
titles might be ‘‘ Apostle of the Resurrection.’””’ When he 
preaches, he preaches ‘“‘ Jesus Christ whom God raised 
from the dead not to return any more to corruption” 
(Acts 18: 30, 34, 85; 17: 3; 23; 24; 26, etc.); when he 
writes it is as ‘‘an Apostle not of men, neither by men, 
but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, who raised 
Him from the dead” (Gal. 1; Rom. 1;1 Cor. 15; Eph. 
1; Col. 1; 1 Thess. 1, etc.). ‘‘ And if Christ be not risen 
again,” is his word, ‘‘then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith also is vain !” 

With gratitude surely may we Christians of a critical 
age, acknowledge the providence which so guided in- 
spired historians and preachers in the presentation of the 
evidence for this momentous truth of Christianity, that 
it bears the test of closest examination. Of ‘this grati- 
tude no better proof may be given than a proper estima- 
tion of the fact that ever must remain a foundation of 
the Church which has recreated man—taken up the 
worm of earth, breathed into it a new soul, trausformed 
it into an heir of Heaven, and crowned it with the halo 
of divinity ! 

St. MARY’s SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE EASTER SIDE OF LIFE. 
BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 








THE Bible everywhere reveals that there is a divine 
side of life, brighter and more encouraging and inspiring 
than that human side which the uninstructed eye and 
heart are constantly fastened on; that there is a heav- 
enly aspect to the darkest things of time and sense; and 
that, through personal trust in the Divine goodness, we 
may gain the vision of these more radiant and beautiful 
features of God’s providences. ‘‘ Why weepest thou?” 
say the angels of the resurrection to the broken-hearted 


Magdalen. ‘This is the happiest morn since time began. 


No sun ever rose over the Judean hills that danced so 
blissfully toward his meridian as the sun now shining 
on this empty tomb. The Lord of life has opened the 
gates of earth’s brighter day. This is the dawn of man’s 
redemption. There is joy among the angels, and the 
pulses of human hearts will be stirred with gladness to 
the end of the world by reason of the fact that this day 
Jesus Christ, your Friend and Savior, has risen from the 
grave, bringing life and immortality to light.” There 
are two sides to the curtain of life, and God sees both. 
The angels see both, and they wonder at our tears; at 
least that we shoulu weep over those things which bring 
greatest joy to Heaven; those things that add to the 
spiritual powers of the universe ; those things which are 
a divine summons to our souls to come up higher ; those 
things which are ladders of light, ascending from earth 
to Heaven. We may not be blind to the Divine side of 
our human lot, for we are not those who have been left 
to the twilight of nature. Something better than a sto- 
ical endurance of life’s woes is beseeming men and 
women who have been instructed as we have been. 
But all men do not accept the Christian view of life- 
Pessimism draws its baleful shadows over this genera- 
tion, and pessimism is always the worst possible theory 
and policy. There is no element of health in it ; its Gos- 
pel is “despondency ; ; it gives us negations and not faiths, 
morbidity and not sunshine and vitality. It has no force 
that makes for righteousness in it. It puts beneath our 
feet not rock but a quicksand ; it brings no sweetness 
into life, it arms the soul with no resolution, it offers us 
no cup that is not poisoned. It is said that one of the 
leading educators of America when asked to contribute 
something for a monument in honor of a famous philos- 
opher of the pessimistic school, answered: ‘‘ Not a dol- 
lar. I am ready to contribute toward building monu- 
ments to those who make us hope ; but I will not contrib- 
ute a dollar to the memory of those who make us de- 
spair.” Nothing is so adverse to the spirit of Christian- 
ity as pessimism. It contradicts the first word and the 
last word of revelation. It denies the creative goodness 
which made the universe, and it destroys the city of God 
which gleams on the horizon as the ultimate home of 
God’s children. Pessimism found no shadow of justifi- 
cation in the life and works of him who came from 
Heaven to earth to destroy the works of the Devil, to offer 
himself as a propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
and to build a bridge of adamant between the life that 
now is and the city he had prepared on high. 
Doubtless the chief sorrows which come to men, which 
come to Christian disciples, are those connected with 
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death ; and surely there is need of every re-enforcement 
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which the life of faith in God can give us. It is possible 
to have such soul-connections with our Father in Heaven 
that tho natural grief inevitably sheds its tears, even the 
strongest grief may be ultimately conquered. Whether 
this be achieved or not depends largely on the Christian 
education which comes to us in childhood and youth. 
This whole subject goes back to the fundamentals of 
character, to the foundations of our discipline. If, 
through our early years, we have unfortunately been 
trained as tho we were mere creatures of the earth, if 
our fathers and mothers lavished more thought upon our 
clothes than upon our minds and hearts and characters ; 
if we have been the spoiled children of good fortune, and 
thus lack that toughness of spiritual fiber which comes 
from wise nurture and discipline in the moral and spir- 
itual life, then I do not see what resources of Divine 
comfort are immediately available to us in the hours of 
terrible affliction. If a mother has ministered only or 
chiefly to her child’s bodily nature and lower self, if this 
is all that she has seen in her child, then, when death 
comes, it is inevitable that she should be looking with 
broken heart into the grave, rather than looking upward 
to the face of Him whose presence and whose love make 
Heaven the Paradise of children. 

I think that parents out of a mistaken fondness often 
strive to keep their sons and daughters from getting in 
this world just what God sent them into this world to 
get. They say that sorrow and trouble are sure to come 
later on in their lives, and therefore, during their young- 
er years, they ought to be kept from everything that is 
hard, everything in the way of discipline, not realizing 
that this js cruel kindness; not seeing that the best 
equipment which they can give their children is a char- 
acter trained in some degree by faith, by discipline, by 
some measure of hardship, to bear the inevitable trials 
of the future. 

Of course, nothing is more certain than that childhood 
should be made cheerful—cheerfulness is essential to 
good health ; but cheerfulness is not self-indulgence. It 
does not spring from selfishness; its true source is be 
nevolence. The most cheerful children are no‘ found 
among those who have had their own way, who have 
been induiged in every whim, who have tasted all of 
life’s pleasures before they are seventeen ; these are the 
irritable, the moody, the unhappy and restless children, 
who are seeking for some new excitement to make life 
pleasant. The conditions of health in childhood are the 
same with the conditions of health in manhood. They 
are obedience to law, human and divine, a delight in 
good work, and a heart turned from one’s self to others. 
The best service you can render many children is to in- 
sist on their honestly going through those early and hard 
stages of intellectual progress which result in their form- 
ing a genuine liking for study or for good, honest work 
of some kind. They must learn what fatherly love is as 
distinguished from foolish parental indulgence. A child 
who has been taught that under no circumstances will an 
earthly father give him pain, will find it hard to under- 
stand how a Heavenly Father can ever give him pain, 
and, therefore, when terrible affliction is sent in the 
providence of God, he will stand in horrified amaze- 
ment, and, it may be, fling his reproaches and com- 
plaints into the face of God himself. A physician bas 
recently said that this generation has not yet recovered 
from the baneful effects of the former practice of con- 
stantly administering soothing drugs to infant children 
in their times of bodily suffering, so that they had no 
schooling in the bearing of pain; but however that may 
be, the next generation will not recover from the harm- 
ful influences for which parents are responsible who use 
nothing but moral soothing-sirup in the education of 
their children, and who thus make it impossible for them 
to develop the lofty virtues of patience, fortitude and 
constancy. 

If the root of this universe is not goodness but selfish- 
ness, if the power that made all things is not God but a 
blind, unfeeling force, if the foundations are thus de- 
stroyed for religion, then consolation in sorrow, true 
resignation in grief, are perpetual impossibilities. If we 
have not been taught, so as to believe it, that God may 
be good even tho our earthly lives are filled with disap- 
pointments and overshadowed by sorrows, then we can 
never come into any personal sympathy with the life of 
Jesus Christ, then we have no knowledge either of how 
fearful and strong is the might of sia in this world, or of 
how glorious is the rest that remaineth to the people of 
God in the next. We may safely say that no one ever 
bore such undeserved sorrow as did Jesus of Nazareth. 
But even of the spotless man of Galilee is it recorded 
that he was made perfect through suffering. And we 
must give upall the wisdom that the wisest ever learned 
if we deny that suffering is one of God’s teachers for 
us ; suffering borne not resentfully or unsubmissively, 
but with trustful hearts bowed before God in awed and 
yet loving submission to his will. God washes the eyes, 
it has been said, by tears until they can behold the in- 
visible land where tears will come no more. There are 
some things that are scarcely ever perceived except 
through sorrow. And it is a pity that people recover 
from their griefs as they sometimes do. I think it a pity 
when sorrow is subdued simply by the numbing band of 
time and by the activities and pleasures and distractions 
into which so many are accustomed to plunge. For in 
that case only a new coat of selfishness and worldlinees 








unadjusted to God’s thought of life and its meaning. 
Sorrow should be a sweet medicine to the soul; and how 
often it is, and what splendid examples of Christian 
faith have we witnessed as we have gone to houses of 
mourning. No Gospel preached from the pulpit has 
been so effective to many hearts as the Gospel of an un- 
shaken faith in God, of a perfect confidence in Christ as 


households. 


as I saw a father at the grave of his only son, who, when 
a friend took his hand and inquired, ‘‘ Does your faith 
hold out?” replied: ‘I never loved and trusted Him 
more than now.” And as I noted the subsequent life of 
that man and saw the fortune, which would have gone 
to that son, building the walls of a Thristian college. I 
knew that the faith of that father’s heart was a genuine 
and loving faith, that he had committed himself to the 
service of God and the service of man, and that to him 
were not lacking the consolations which are promised to 
the faithful. 
and to all such there comes that unequaled benediction 
of the Scriptures, to all whose hearts are turned from 
earth to Heaven; ‘‘ Now they desire a better country, that 
is, a heavenly, wherefore God is not ashamed of them, to 
be called their God; for he hath prepared for them a 
city.” 


the philanthropy of a couple of young girls, came in 
my way to-day. They seemed to me to set forth very 
dramatically a difference which exists between the pres- 
ent generation of women, and that which is just going 
off the stage—a difference of which we are as yet 
scarcely conscious. 
fogs before the young people, if they took note of it and 
its significance. 


Louisiana Board of Health. 


of French extraction, living in Vermilion parish in 
Lovisiana, developed leprosy. Her neighbors fled from 
her in horror. 
her, and then her children—all of them—three stalwart 
sons and a daughter. 
mained alone in her house ; she had a small patch of 
ground, a cow andsome poultry; but she was. not able 
to work. 


ably and happily in her uncle’s family, went to old 
Madame Ours unsolicited, and during the five remain- 
ing years of her life supported her by her labor, and 
nursed her tenderly. The two women lived in solitude ; 
the girl had no intercourse with her former friends. 
When Madame Ours died she purified herself and re- 
turned home, receiving no payment of any kind. The 
only reason she gave for her act was that she “ was 
sorry for her old neighbor” and that ‘“‘God wanted her 
to go.” 


tle comment in that kindly, simp'e community. 


is told in detail by herself in a recent number of an Eng- 
lish magazine. 


leper, and then and there resolved to consecrate her life 
to a community of leprous Russians, of whose existence 
in Siberia she had vaguely heard. Miss Marsden was, 
she tells us, in frail health (all of her family but one 
having died of consumption) ; she did not know a word 
of Russian. There is a community of lepers in New 
Brunswick speaking English, cared for by a few Eng- 
lishwomen, who have silently and nobly given their 
lives to the work. 


sufferers of her own race, and quietly take up the work ! 
Instead of this she waited for several years, then went 
to court, was presented to the Queen, descanted on the 
case of these sufferers at the Antipodes to the Princess 
of Wales, and obtained a letter from her to the Empress 
of Russia. 
about Europe, going to Constantinople and the Holy 
Land, “studying leprosy wherever she could find a 
case.” 


of seven thousand miles from Moscow to the leper set- 
tlement. 
with six men as companions, unable to speak a word of 
their language.” The villagers at Vilnisk had heard of 
her coming, and most politely ‘‘ cleared a path of a thou- 
sand miles(!) through the forest for her, even building 
bridges for her use.” To do this, they ‘‘ gave up their 
agricultural work for the entire summer.” Leaving this 
truly hospitable community, she took thirty men as an 
escort, and set out for the lepsrs. She at last met a 
leper boy, and with difficulty talked to him through an 
interpreter, Then back she hied to England to write a 





covers up the heart, a new veneer and polish that leave 
the soul unchanged by its suffering, unsoftened and still 


the Resurrection and the Life which has been prea: hed: 
by the faces of friends as we have entered their stricken 


I shall never forget what I learned in my early youth 


Like Abraham he was a “ friend of God,” 
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TWO METHODS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 





Two lit'le histories, both absolutely true, concerning 


It might clear away some of the 


The first story I found in an official report of the 


About forty years ago, a Madame Ours, an old woman 


Worse than that, her husband deserted 


They left the parish. She re- 


A young girl of the village, an orphan, living comfort- 


Her name is not even recorded. The deed excited lit- 


The story of the other young girl, Miss Kate Marsden, 


She there states that when she was eighteen she saw a 


How easy it would have been for her to go to these 


She then spent several months traveling 


On her way, at Jast, she describes her terrible journey 


For three weeks she ‘‘lived on a cargo barge 














book about her plan and her adventures, and to sell it 
and her photographs. With the proceeds of this sale 
she assures us she will some day return and found a col- 
opy or many colonies of lepers in Siberia. She is com. 
ing, we are told, to this country in the spring to lecture 
and raise more money from the open-handed Americans 
for this great work. 

Now it is probably a fact that there are lepers in §j- 
beria, and that this young woman is inspired by as fer- 
vent a zeal to help them as the nameless Cajan girl was 
to go to the relief of Madame Ours. But the difference 
in their charitable work is precisely the difference of the 
methods of the two generations. 

The man and woman forty years ago who wished to 
help their brother men, chose a single brother near at 
hand, and went to work individually with him at once. 
using as a rule the old established appliances furnished 
by the Church. The more he kept himself out of sight 
the better. ‘ 

Now the would-be philanthropist is apt to find out a 
method of his own for doing good. He writes about it, 
argues about it, trumpets it abroad, and summons the 
community to give him*money to carry it out—all before 
he lays a hand upon the hapless sufferer whom he hopes 
to benefit. The methods of charity, in a word, are tuo 
often made of more importance than the charity. 

We Americans, for example, are apt to spend our 
money upon the buildings in which a work is to be done 
instead of the work itself. Our insane asylums aie 
usually huge, magnificent edifices, perfectly warmed and 
ventilated while (the money being spent in marble and 
mortar) the attendants who minister to minds diseased 
are ignorant mep and-women of the servant class who 
can be cheaply hired. 

What is the proportion of the sums spent upon the 
enormous buildings of our universities and the salaries 
paid to the professors? 

Is there not just a little danger that we are moved as 
much by excitement and emulation and the love of pic. 
turesque adventure in our slumming, our raising money 
for this or that rival institution, and our fellowship 
with the poor, as by a pure and nobler motive. 

If this young woman, for instance, comes here backed 
by the Empress of Russia, it is very probable that 
Americans will enthusiastically pour out their homage 
and money before her. They will not take a cool mo- 
ment to remember that the Czarina, if willing, is amply 
able to provide for a few leprous subjects on her borders 
without begging for American dollars. Nor will they 
remember that, in our own country, on the Bayou 
Lafourche, is a Terre Lepreux, toward whose most 
wretched citizens no man saveasingle poor Catholic 
priest has ever held out a hand to save. 

Is it the sound of the trumpet before him who giveth 
the alms that bewilders our brains ? 

We, who belong to a less noisy if less active genera- 
tion, must be permitted to hint a doubt and hesitate dis- 
like in the presence of these organized methods which 
are more mechanical and pretentious tho wider and per- 
haps nobler than were our own. 

Four thousand years ago, the ancient men, when the 
foundations of a new house to the Lord were laid with 
loud shoutings of joy, wept, remembering that first 
temple which was builded without the sound of a ham- 
mer, in great silence and quiet. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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A LAST WORD ABOUT REALISM. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








IF the battle between Realism and Romanticism still 
goes on, it is waged with a much gentler spirit than of 
old ; and this may be explained by the fact that into the 
ardor of either side have entered certain cooling ele- 
ments of conviction. But clearly, I think, the assailant 
called Realism has begun to feel a sense of over-supercil- 
ious challenge and attack. As for Romanticism, it has, 
after all, been a good deal more defensive than aggres- 
sive. It certainly has received, on more than one occa- 
sion, some cruel and by no means honorable blows. It 
may be in a manner related to Artificiality, but that is 
no reason why one should be mistaken for the other. 
Now, as it seems to me, Realism is incessantly mistaking 
one for the other. Realism is itself as much the natural 
adversary of what is prevaricating, misrepresenting, as 
the Republican Party here was the natural adversary of 
slavery. But the great prevalent error is to suppose that 
for this reason it is a foe of the beautiful, even the spirit- 
ually and ideally beautiful, and a friend of the prosaic, 
the angular, the unpleasing. Realism is indeed merely 
another way of expressing the brilliant, powerful and 
winsome accents of life ; and when it is made the vehicle 
for a depiction of what is trivial and idle it becomes a 
misuse of energy and therefore valueless. 

Realism should remember that like all other forms of 
art it is incapable of saying certain things. Or, if it says 
them, it cannot say them effectively. Some realists do 
not understand this, or understand it very ill. 
They seem to have no fear of dullness, which Pope 
tells us is ‘“‘born a goddess,” and born one 
who “never dies.” It is not that we are not 
interested in the commonplace; we frequently are. 
The commonplace is an immense factor in life, and its 
apt presentation often not only pleases us but even 
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thrillsus as well. To take an example of what both 
thrills and pleases us in the commonplace, suppose a 
novelist describes the tyranny of an illiterate country- 
woman over her equally illiterate daughter, forcing the 
girl into a life of drudgery and joyless immurement, 
through fear that she may be misguided, contaminated. 
Such a juxtaposition of human character can be made 
tragic, appealing, richly suggestive. The effort of the 
girl to escape from bigoted bondage, the eager surveil- 
lance of the mother, the stolen interviews with a lover, 
the hard Puritanic environment of the household, the 
false views of life, the struggle and yearning on this 
hand and the arrogance and despotism on that—all 
would be worthy of artistic treatment, ani might be 
handled with consummate skill. 

But let us imagine that the poor, maltreated girl is 
sent to churn milk against her wish at the very time 
that her lover is waiting to meet her in some neighbor- 
ing meadow, while the scent of new-mown grass fills the 
evening air and the vesper star has just globed itself 
above a dying primrose sunset. To describe minutely at 
this point the kind of churn at which the martyred Sa- 
mantha must stand, the quality and hue of the butter 
which results from her perfunctory labors, the tint and 
texture of the rag-carpet below her feet, and perhaps 
the exact odor which floats from the agitated contents 
of her churn—all such assiduous detail, however care- 
fully and truthfully dwelt on, leaves us bored with an 
inevitable boredom. 

I have chosen my illustration at random, and possibly 
may have chosen it ill. But there is, as Iam sure the 
unprejudiced will grant, a very large amount of this 
conscientious yet wholly tires»me writing in the work of 
many modern realists. They are so fierce in their 
enmity against what they call Romanticism, but what 
is really Artificiality, that they cannot or will not dis- 
tinguish between the verisimilitude that charms and the 
versimilitude that fatigues. They persist in confusing 
the rawness of fact with the gracious attraction of gen- 
eral and vital truth. Here, I have found, lies the great 
sin of that master realist, Zola. He is, at his best, a poet 
of the shadowy, the malign and the terrible, all of 
which potencies he wishes to clothe for usin garments of 
an unerring and unmistakable actuality. But he is so 
determined that we shall not for an instant convict him 
of the faintest unauthentic and unwarranted statement 
regarding men, women and things, that he constantly 
drops into amplitudes of explanation and investigation 
which all the sorcery and pliancy of his gifted style fail 
to make palatable. 

Realistic writers are. too fond of ignoring one pitiless 
verity ; art is, after all, a somewhat limited province, 
with boundaries that permit no experimental ramblings 
beyond them, Bogs wait the adventurous feet that 
would so divagate. One of these is tediousness, a dread- 
ful swallower of too daring ambitions. Another is di- 
dacticism, equally voracious, Another is over-analysis 
of character, which George Eliot surprised us into ad- 
miring, but which the humanity of her novels alone pre- 
vented from hopelessly damning them in the long run. 
Still another is dread of sensationalism, and this often 
leads to the gravest narrative sluggishness ; for life, it 
should be remeinbered, is full of ‘‘ effects” no less lan- 
guid than lurid, and it is always just as difficult to deal 
with the glaring vividness of certain daily events as with 
the tumultuous and perfervid tinges of certain dawns 
and sunsets. What we decry and denounce in the really 
sensational writer is not so much his murders, bigamies 
and forgeries, as the arid and unpoetic style in which 
these are recorded, and the mechanical grooves along 
which they are made to run. 

Life may have all the elements in it of stories by 
Wilkie Collins or Miss Braddon, but life does not dove- 
tail and manipulate her occurrences as do these clever 
authors. They are cleverer than life itself, and here is 
where criticism has its quarrel with them. They do not 
tell their stories as life does; they make things happen 
with too ordered and dextrous a neatness. Life is an 

_eloquent but by no means adroit historian. She teems, 
not only with disappointments, but with contradictions 
and anomalies. Of “‘ poetical justice” she knows little, 
and of the rewarded hero, the shattered miscreant, she 
has her own subtle and often cloudy ways of speaking. 
It irritates the loyal observer of her moods and methods 
to note these fallacious forms of chronicling both. 

The general public accepts infidelity of this kind just 
a3 it accepts bad art for the decoration of its walls. 
“Give us truth !” cry the realists, in their revolt against 
the artificial ; and it unfortunately happens that in their 
partisan eagerness they grasp truth and fact with an 
equal ardor. Fact is, of course, always truth, but truth 
is often something much higher and finer than mere 
fact, Realism declares herself documentary, and no 
liberal judgment has ever objected to her assuming this 
attitude. But she must not dream that she can assume 


it unless she can also contrive to be engaging as well, . 


A literary worker with a theory should bebave like an 
apothecary with some repellent remedy which he wishes 
to popularize; he should so mix it with suave sirups 
and cordials that his patients will swallow it uncon- 
sclously and smack their lips instead of pursing them. 
This age (a detective, synthetic, scientific one) is hos- 
tile to delusions and equivocations on the part of the 


fame tothe storyteller who holds a cracked mirror up 
to nature and hence caricatures and falsifies it, such 
fame will soon be found to beara value no weightier 
than that of fairy-gold, and to be in danger of dissolu- 
tion speedy, sudden and complete. 

Whatever may be said against Romanticism in fiction, 
it is never, in its best phases, either meretricious or friv- 
olous. Artificiality is well removed from it, yet there isa 
strange sisterhood between the two—a kind of unhappy 
magnetic attraction, which to concede is also to deplore. 
Scott was romantic at his best, and at his worst sadly 
artificial. Disraeli and Bulwer, as it seems to me, were 
nearly always the last. Thackeray (who, no doubt, be- 
lieved himself the sincerest of realists) was often so arti- 
ficial that I wonder it has taken all these years for hon- 
est scrutiny of his work to discover and condemn this 
trait. For example, the journalistic dinner in ‘‘ Penden- 
nis” is one of the poorest and flimsiest passages that he 
ever wrote; and yet to this day that most infelicitous 
chapter, full of crude travesty and aimless whimsical- 
ity, would find hosts of warm defenders, tho exaggera- 
tion runs riot there and artificiality has its wild will. 

As for Dickens, his romanticism may be claimed by 
admirers as his one great preservative, while his artifi- 
ciality was forever on the point, as it were, of perma- 
nently wrecking his fame, Even his devoutest worship- 
ers, if they have the faintest sense of what is fine and 
flavorous in literature, must have felt pangs over the 
affectations and puerilities in Dickens’s style. But these, 
I would like with much emphasis to assert, came rather 
from the artificiality amid whose meshes his genius now 
and then floundered, than from the romanticism which 
often ennobles and hallows his pages. 

Let us, in a few words, define what Romanticism truly 
is. It is the seeing of things as they are, and yet the 
seeing of them invested with a sweet and delicate veil of 
imagination and sympathy. This is all it has ever been, 
all it can ever, in its essential meanings, possibly become. 
We would not say of a Jandscape illumined by a full 
moon that it was less ‘“‘ nature” than a landscape under 
the radiance of sunshine. 

Romanticism, let us then assert, is the wnoonlight only. 
It reveals, but it also conceals. Its revelations, however, 
are those wrought in tender league and comity with the 
laws of beauty. discretion, simplicity, harmony ; its 
concealments are those wrought in a wise and potent 
antagonism against ugliness, crudity, and such arch- 
enemies of art as prolixity, heaviness, paltriness, fini- 
cality. Just as failure awaits the orator who has intellect 
and epigram without proper fluency ; just as the painter 
may waste years with richest pigments if their deft as- 
similation and contrast be a boon denied him; just as 
every virtue vainly shines in the good man who has 
them all yet lacks charity ; just as wisdom grows futile 
to him who has never gained the power of self-discipline; 
so, in the case of one who strives to make Realism the 
vehicle of his literary thought and phrase, he will sink 
into nullity if he does not accept Romanticism for ally 
and friend, while avoiding Artificiality in every tempting 
feature of its multiplex lures and spells. 

New YorE City. 
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RUGEN FOLKLORE. 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 








WHOEVER has played that animating game in which, 
blindfolded and armed with a piece of charcoal, one 
tries to draw a life-sized donkey on stretched paper, and 
afterward, amid the jeers of friends, surveys aghast the 
wild outlines designed to represent the patient, long- 
eared beast, can, without glancing at a map, form an 
idea of the contours of the island of Rigen. As way- 
ward as its shape is its folklore. This word to modern 
ears suggests erudition and Max Miller. In the follow- 
ing fugitive notes is neither the one nor the other, but 
only bits of queer tales gleaned, during a long stay on 
the charming island, from fishermen, old wives, children 
and odd books, and interpreted according to mood and 
weather. Z 

Have you cherished the belief that the nightmare is 
due to indigestion? Nothing of the sort. The night- 
mare is your enemy’s Thought which, ‘‘ materialized” 
and ‘ projected ”—if these be the correct technical terms 
—sneaks into your room through a keyhole or crack in 
the door, to crouch on your breast and torment you. 
You can free yourself in various ways from your perse- 
cutor. For instance, if you call his, or her, name three 
times in a loud voice and backward—that is, the sur- 
name first—it is a sure cure. But for obvious reasons 
this is not an easy thing to do. Any one who has ever 
been afflicted with nightmare will doubtless remember 
that he does not at the moment possess his usual fluency 
of utterance, and to cry out ‘‘ Robinson Mary Sophia,” 
or “‘ Wigglesworth Buren van Martin” thrice and dis- 
tinctly in one’s sleep would be a psychic feat demanding 
nothing less than the geniusof a Blavatsky. Let us then 
pass on to the next remedy which is as infallible as 
Count Mattei’s ‘‘ Blue Electricity.” You must, in the 
moment of extremest oppression, invite the inimical 
Shape seated upon your panting breast to breakfast with 
you the next morning. 

‘“‘Enemy,” you murmur politely—in your sleep, re- 





fictionist, even tho these be of the rosiest. If it awards 


and strong, There will also be chops, steaks, muffins, 
buttered toast, oatmeal and fruit.” Could anything 
be more urbane and gracious than to kill enmity with 
hospitality? What a triumph of the higher sentiments ! 
How rapidly that nightmare, touched by so much tact 
and benevolence, would withdraw his astral proportions 
via keyhole or crack, and what a pity that this remedy 
also would seem to demand special talent which few of 
us possess. Hot sealing wax in the keyhole has some- 
times proved efficacious. A simple but excellent remedy 
is to place your slippers in the middle of the floor, heels 
together, toes apart; for aa ordinary case of intermit- 
tent enmity,¢his is a sufficient dose. If the nightmare 
be very virulent, however, one must resort to sterner 
treatment, and here you have it. Put an old cartwheel 
under your bed, There never was a nightmare yet that 
could resist this. Instead of riding you, it is compelled 
to mount that wheel, and to revolve as many times as 
the wheel has previously gyrated. The Riigen fisher- 
folk never heard of madcap Ixion, and in many a ham- 
let the advent of a bicyclist would produce as much 
consternation as Lucifer himself. Their humorous 
wheel-cure is then purely of their own invention, and if 
they had what we call Yankee enterprise they would 
form a Cart-Wheel Nightmare-Cure Company—Limited 
—and advertise frantically. Nor would they neglect to 
hang placards on their thousand-year-old oaks and 
Hertha beeches, or to paint assiduously mammoth red 
and blue letters on their chalk cliffs. 1t has often been 
remarked, says the sober old chronicle from which I draw 
many of these useful suggestions, that the nightmare 
likes to assume the shape of a beautiful maiden from 
some foreign lahd, particularly from England. Now, 
why from England ? 

But we cannot linger upon this attractive British 
problem, there is such a throng of gods, demons, wild- 
huvtsmen, devils, dragons, pucks, dwarfs, giants, nixies, 
mermaids, witches, robbers, pirates, werewolves, will- 
o’-the-wisps, ghosts, and spooks clamoring for notice, 
besides tables of sunken cities, buried treasures, and 
many an edifying legend of beast, bird and fish which 
are all, by the way, transformed mortals. In earlier 
times ill-conducted Rigen men were, it appears, sum- 
marily transmigrated into the animal world and no ques- 
tions asked. Want of space forbids me to relate ‘‘ How 
the Married Man was turned into a Bear”—in some in- 
stances the metamorphosis was imperceptible—nor 
‘* What Horses say to one another on New Year’s Eve,” 
nor the ‘‘ Messages of the Church Bells,” nor what I 
know about swans, storks, seagulls, amber and water- 
lilies. 

In the swarm of fish stories, the herring figures as an 
exemplary being, for the practical reason, that from 
time immemorial he has meant bread and butter to 
Rigen. Upon the herring-catch depends the prosperity 
of the island, hence whatever.harms him is a public 
enemy. 

As ayoung, modest and guileless herring who suffered 
from chronic dyspepsia was, in accordance with his phy- 
sician’s advice, prudently taking his constitutional one 
bright September morning, a portly flounder—high liver 
and member of the most exclusive Baltic clubs—adjusted 
Lis monocle, thereby making a very wry mouth, which 
was haut gout among the Baltic Four Hundred, and ex- 
claimed superciliously : 

**Ha! Does that herring call himself a fish ?” 

He had scarcely uttered this bon mot, when he found 
to his dismay that he could not restore his haughty fea- 
tures to their original position. The crooked, sneering 
mouth has ever since remained awry in all the flounder 
race, and may be remarked in Baltic and other circles. 
The flounder was formerly shaped like other fishes, but 
the Lord flattened him out for his insolence. 

Throughout this wind-swept, obstinately heathen is- 
land, worship and sacrifice were offered for centuries 
upon the altars of the goddess Hertha ; and it would 
seem that her large influence still obtains here, for no- 
where can one attain more freedom from conventional 
smirks. 

She was a wholesome plein air goddess with no ron- 
sense about her. Like Venus, Juno, and even Pallas 
Athene, she hai her idiosyncrasies; but her frailties 
were of alarge aad naive nature, never perfidious. The 
whole-souled Germanic brutality of some of her methods 
contrasts vividly with the subtlety and wiles of Greek 
and Roman divinities, Benign and genial in the main, 
blessing meadow and cornfield, she was wont at harvest 
time—according to Tacitus—accompanied by priests, 
slaves and jubilant multitudes, to drive through the 
whole island in a veiled chariot drawn by snow-white 
cows, and, everywhere welcomed by acclamations and 
peans of praise and thanksgiving, to observe the condi- 
tion of the crops, which she was apt to find satisfactory, 
since no deity besides herself presumed to meddle with 
them. After the triumphal procession, her priest con- 
ducted her to the sacred lake still called the Hertha-See, 
a lovely pool, Black, still and mysterious, lying deep 
among the wooded hights of Stubbenitz, and fringed 
with a lush growth of reeds, rushes and water-lily pads. 

Here Hertha bathed, and, this rite consummated; van- 
ished, while her high priest, then and there, sacrificed 
to her the youths who had led her sacred white cows, 





member—‘“‘ may I ask you to a ‘fragrant cup of coffee at 
eight o’clock sharp? and I hope you like it, as I do, hot 





since no profane eye might gaze upon divinity and live. 
One can imagine the sentiments of those men of destiny 
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as they tramped through the happy harvest fields. But 
gore, alas! has in all ages been deemed an indispensable 
adjunct of worship, and the slaughter of these prehis- 
toric cowboys, with that of a few other stray victims 
now and then, seems to have been the one blot on Her- 
tha’s otherwise amiable character. After all, being dis- 
patched promptly on the goddess'’s sacrificial stones, 
under the free heavens, and with fresh air to breathe to 
the last, while the sacred Hertha beech trees swayed and 
rustled, revealing in their whisperings the will of the 
goddess—interpreted, of course, by those clever rascals 
the priests—cannot have been so merciless a procedure 
as certain pious eccentricities of the Inquisition, or even 
our Own ingenuous persecution of witches not so very 
long ago. Hertha’s priests sometimes flung offenders 
over the K6nigsstuhl,a perpendicular cliff four hun- 
dred feet high ; not precisely a tender method of getting 
rid of a fellow-creature, yet more humane than capital 
punishment by electricity as up to date administered. 

Even to-day the Hertha See is an uncanny spot; for 
when the moon shines white on the great sacrificial 
stones, around which the ancient beech trees still stand 
somber guard, still breathe oracles, mysteries and warn- 
ings, a wonderful gleaming shape, followed by a shad- 
owy throng light as mist, glides from the gloom of the 
forest and leaps into the sacred lake. It is Hertha and 
her maidens returned to the old haunts, to the site of 
her temple, to her altars, her place of sacrifice, her 
prophetic trees, her black, silent lake. The water 
plashes softly about her radiant form, the reeds and 
rushes and lily pads are all alive and listening, the 
beeches are strangely stirred and with innumerable 
voices tell wondrous tales of the heathen past and the 
more or less heathen present, and of a fair, far-off future 
age when the world shall have emerged from heathen- 
dom. Wrapped in floating, misty white veils, Hertha 
and her retinue vanish in the dense woods. All is again 
silent save for the light rustling of the beech trees. But 
wo to the wanderer who looks upon this scene! With 
irresistible force he is drawn toward the lake, and who- 
ever touches that water upon that night is lost. It 
sucks him in, draws him down, and every trace of him 
disappears forever. The prudent tourist will therefore 
refrain from wandering near the Hertha See in the moon- 
light; for the goddess, innocently fond as she was of 
cereals and open-air sports, gracious to her priests, mer- 
ciful to women and to her consecrated virgins, and even 
indulgent to true lovers, seems to have been of a some- 
what implacable temper toward handsome, selfish young 
bachelors ; but for this she doubtless had her very good 
reasons. Probably she perceived and foresaw how far 
beyond their deserts the world’s treatment of them was 
and wouid continue to be through all epochs of heathen- 
dom. 

Once, when a virgin employed in her temple service 
was found guilty of the awful crimes of loving a knight, 
neglecting her duties, and running off to tender rendez- 
vous, and was sentenced by the stern high priest to be 
flung over the cliff, Hertha, while ostensibly inspiring 
the priesfly ritual, had compassion on the little lovesick 
maid and buoyed her up, so that she sank gently through 
the air safe into the arms of her lover waiting in his 
skiff to receive her, and away they flew over the summer 
sea. Not many goddesses, ancient or modern, are gen- 
erous enough to forgive a lapse in their temple service 
and want of incense on their altars; and who of classic 
fame would not only have pardoned the little culprit but 
aided the runaway lovers? Not Vesta, not Aphrodite, 
not Artemis, not one of the Latin or Greek theogony. 
They never, indeed, aided anybody except to spite some 
rival deity ; and if they forgave, it was only after they 
had exhausted their revenge. 

Hail, Hertha, hail! Hail, goddess of earth, of health, 
of harvests, of woodland, sea and sky, of free air, free 
motion and free thought! Hail, heathen Hertha, great- 
hearted enough to pardon a slight, and clever enough to 
laugh at your own high dignitaries and play them a 
pretty joke in the midst of their solemn mummeries! 
Hail, Hertha, friend of woman! Little did your old 
priests suspect what your wonderful beech trees, on the 
great headland above the sea, really said and still are 
saying with their myriad fluttering leaves; but you 
knew well, wise, calm, prescient Hertha! You looked 
adown the ages, and beheld advancing— ‘‘ But that is 
another story.” 

STUTTGART, GERMANY. 
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HOW TO UTILIZE THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


BY THE RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 
BISHOP OF THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





In one of our older religious weeklies there appeared, 
rot long ago, a pathetic letter from a Home Missionary 
on the far Western frontier, sadly giving notice that he 
must, after being for many years a subscriber to and 
reader of that excellent journal, cease to take it for finan- 
cial reasons. The poor man seemed to feel as if he were 
losing out of his own life the best friend that he had. I 
imagine, however, that such intances are far from com- 
mon. The fare upon the minister’s table may be very 
scanty, the old clerical coat may become very seedy, 
the nap may be worn from the ancient hat, the 
veteran horse, which faithfully bears his master from 
one preaching station to another, may begin to show his 





ribs, as the traditional ‘‘ four quarts of oats three times 
a day” may be diminished to some more economical 
allowance; but the weekly paper of the poorly paid 
pastor is the very last thing which he will give up. 
How can he do his work successfully and lose its 
mental tonic? How can he keep in touch with the ever 
new movements of religious thought, if his medium of 
intercourse with the thinkers be cut off? How can he 
even maintain his stedfast loyalty to his own branch of 
the Church of Christ, if he be deprived of knowing what 
his bretbren of his own denomination are thinking, say- 
ing and doing? For such a minister our sympathies 
are naturally drawn out. 

But there is another class of the clergy who equally 
deserve commiseration. They take from half a dozen to 
a dozen religious journals. Week by week they drift 
into the study like snowflakes through an open window. 
They are heaped up in piles. They cumber the desk. 
They bury under their inextricable jumble the leaves of 
next Sunday’s sermon, or the indispensable memoran- 
dum jotted down on a stray scrap of paper. Yet every 
one of them contained articles that we read, perhaps 
hastily, but with the thought, ‘‘That is too good to be 
lost.” 

In these aggregations of printed pages, which get in 
the way, litter up the otherwise well-regulated room, 
and at Just are used by the housemaid to light the fire, 
or find their way into the hands of the ragman, are the 
best and wisest thoughts of some of the noblest minds of 
the age. 

Is there any way to sift the wheat from the chaff, and 
to preserve what is invaluable to the student and pastor 
from less irretrievable? The writer of this article thinks 
that there is; and, as he has found it out only by ex- 
periences of previous failure, and has never heard of the 
same method employed by any one else, he ventures to 
suggest it to other busy pastors. It may possibly save 
them from that irritation of mind, which has often 
come in a vague recollection of an article on which it is 
impossible to lay the hand, but which bore upon the very 
topic of the sermon in preparation or threw light on 
some question propounded to the pastor for solution. 

At the very outset of the writer’s ministry, he was ac- 
customed to take, besides the journals of his own 
Church, two or three others, representing as many 
different denominations. He recognized the value of 
editorials, contributed papers and striking selections 
as aids to thought, as suggesting new ideas and furnish- 
ing vivid and apt illustrations. How could these be 
preserved? Like most young ministers, he tried the 
‘“‘scrapbook” plan. His stock of clippings grew to 
large proportions. Precious time was devoted to labori- 
ous pasting. Great volumes came into being which, 
when completed, were almost utterly useless for want 
of an index and classification under topical heads. In 
despair he turned to a system of strong envelops, in 
which the cuttings from the papers were carefully de- 
posited, and each of which was, like a drawer in a cabi- 
net letter-file, to contain aH the articles which could be 
topically classified under certain letters or combinations 
of letters of the alphabet. But what a hopeless mixture 
did each of these contain ! The most incongruous names 
and ideas were dumped into the same receptacle. Each 
consultation of the collection resulted in a process of 
sorting out what was wanted from a heap of clippings 
having no relation whatever to the purpose in hand. 
** Adam” and “‘ Adiaphora,” ‘“‘ Eve” and ‘ Evolution,” 
** Geology ” and ‘‘ Georgia,” ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ” and 
‘* Wesleyans,” were intermingled in a way that wasted 
precious time to separate them. If he attempted to 
have an envelop for each leading topic, the system 
became too bulky, and the labor of writing on each en- 
velop was equivalent to the indexing of a scrapbook. 
So intu the same limbo, to which the clumsy volumes 
representing so much labor had been consigned, went 
also the envelops. But the value of much that the papers 
contained was too indisputable, and the habit of clip- 
ping too strong to be wholly given up. The cuttings still 
continued to accumulate, till boxes and drawers were 
filled with them. Ina happy moment an idea came to 
the mind of the clipping-collector. On the shelves of his 
library was a set of McClintock & Strong’s admirable 
** Biblical and Ecclesiastical Dictionary,” cloth-bound in 
ten volumes. Ata comparatively small cost they were 
rebound in twenty volumes. At the back of each, be- 
tween every group of have a dozen leaves, was inserted 
a ‘‘stub,” like those which prevent the leaves of a scrap- 
book from swelling out beyond the thickness of the 
back. Here, in the heading of the pages, he found a 
ready-made classification. Without pasting or writing, 
the clippings which dealt with any subject of interest 
were here deposited. No index was required. The ar- 
rangement was complete, and reference was easy. For 
ten years this process has been going on, till that set of 
books has become a veritable mine of gold. There is no 
topic of great interest to the minister on which this 
treasure house cannot furnish the best thoughts of living 
men. No amount of money can represent its value. An 
hour on Monday morning suffices to glean the harvest 
from the papers of the preceding week. Under asingle 
word in each clipping a red-pencil line indicates the 
precise heading to which it is to be referred, and a few 
moments furnish all the time required to give to each its 
appropriate place. In commending the plan to young 








ministers, in whose nascent libraries one of the first ele- 
ments is an Encyclopedia, the writer believes that he 
is suggesting what may prove a potent help in their 
work. If to such thecost of rebinding after the scrap- 
book form seems an insuperable objection, it may be 
said that except, as in the case given, there is on hand 
a vast accumulation of the clippings of past years to be 
classified, the Encyclopedia, without such expense be- 
stowed upon it, will amply suffice for a long time to 
come. The deposit of what is really worth preserving, 
from week to week, may be placed between the leaves of 
such a set of volumes, without danger for a long period ‘ 
that the book will bulge with its riches. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 











SalD a venerable Washingtonian to me the other day 
‘* What high old times we used to know at the old Capi- 
tol, such as we never see now. And the men there— 
statesmen of elevated intellect, giants of debate!” Ah, 
yes; but what a tough climb we had to get where we 
could look down on the cramped arena of conflict! 
How crowded and hot were the galleries ! Things are flat- 
ter now over there, but easier. We have lost in oratory, 
but gained in accommodations. If we have not the 
‘‘ elevated intellects,” we have the elevators; and it 
seems to me that beautiful marble stairsways and tes- 
sellated floors have gradually made themselves respect- 
ed—that the Capitol of to-day is cleaner than that of 
1850, in a material sense. 

Encore Mr. Foote! When I came to know him well, 
he kindly set himself to convert me from the errors of 
my abolition ways. Sometimes, when he had on his 
hands no fight with Mr. Hale or Colonel Benton, he 
would come up to where I sat in the Senate Gallery, and 
argue and d’scuss in somewhat subdued toues, but with 
his usual passionate earnestness. He was given to steal- 
ing the thunder of certain famous doctors of divinity, 
and boldly defending the “‘ peculiar institution” on hu- 
manitarian and Christian principles. 

One morning he spoke of a recent visit to the North 
aud of having there considered deeply the condition of 
the free colored people, which he found wretched and 
degraded in the extreme. There was at the South, he 
said, no class so depraved, so forlorn, so pitiable. To 
reduce well-kept, well-fed slaves to such a homeless, 
friendless condition were the grossest inhumanity. The 
African race, he affirmed, was ina state of perpetual 
nonage ; they could not take care of themselves. God 
had wisely appointed us their guardians and wisely 
made it for our interest to care for them. He had gifted 
them with certain virtues fitted to a servile condition 
They were docile, affectionate and faithful—the best 
servants in the world. ‘* Now, I have at home, on my 
plantation,” he added, ‘‘a model servant, a boy, about 
my own age.” As Mr. Foote was decidedly bald, and 
such a designation applied to a full-grown man was new 
to me, I smiled ; but he continued. ‘“‘ He is very capa- 
ble, honest and intelligent, a right loyal-hearted fellow 
and a good Christian. I believe he would die for me— 
he once came very near doing it. I really respect that 
boy. I’m attached tohim. I intend to give him his 
freedom.” 

Here was a fine opening for me—such as I rarely 
got in the rush of his talk, and I can yet recall the 
thrill of merry triumph with which I sailed in, ex- 
claiming : ‘‘ Why, Mr. Foote ! I am shocked beyond ex- 
pression! After the lifelong, faithful service of that 
loving, devoted friend, that good boy, you would reduce 
him to the wretched condition of a free Negro !” 

For a moment the Senator looked nonplussed, then 
laughed in his gocd-humored way, and said; ‘‘ You 
have me there ; but then, that boy is an exception.” 

At another time he said: ‘“‘ That ugly sobriquet of 
‘“‘ Hangman-Foote,” sticks to me and annoys me. It is 
unjust. In the heat of debate I say a great many 
rash, extravagant things, and Hale is a provoking fel- 
low. But I assure youl would neither hang him nor 
see him hung in Mississippi, for sentiments, however 
obnoxious, he had been permitted to utter here in Wash- 
ington.” 

« But not even as your guest would he be allowed to 
air those sentiments in public down there.” 

‘‘Oh, no, it would neither be safe for him to do it, nor 
for me to permit it.” 

Then I told him that he might come to the pleasant 
Pennsylvania village in which I then lived, and defend 
slavery, politically and scripturally, in his most impas- 
sioned manner, and the people would hear him quietly, 
if not gladly ; orthodox ministers would sit by him on 
the platform and not be sufficiently offended to pull at 
his coat tails ; Quaker abolitionists would address him as 
‘“‘ Friend Foote,” or as “Henry,” and very likely their 
minister would say : “We don’t agree with thee, but 
thee has a right to thy opinions and to free thy mind. 
Will thee sup with us ?” 

In telling him this I felt, as a Christian woman, 4 
chastened pride, but as a Northern woman, 4 little 
ashamed. Yet I might have told him that should 6 
fugitive slave come to that same village, no minister 
would tell on him, no Quaker give him up. 
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Senators Foote and Hale were really good friends— 
that is, had pleasant personal relations, but in a parlia- 
mentary, Pickwickian sense, were bitter opponents. 
Nearly every day during that long fight over the Com- 
promise measures, they crossed swords. Nothing serious 
came of their brief ‘‘ bouts,” but the fiery impetuosity of 
the one and the cool wit of the other amused us always. 
Mr. Hale was no respecter of persons. Not the thunder 
of Webster’s solemn periods, nor the lightning flash of 
Clay’s sarcasm, could appall him. One hot afternoon 
when I had not been to the Capitol, he dropped in at Dr. 
Bailey’s, and remarked, wearily: ‘‘ Webster made a 
speech this moraing.” 

«Ah, what I have lost!” I exclaimed. 
something about it.” 

‘‘ Well—the old man was not at his best exactly—it 
was something like this,” he said, and assuming the 
stately attitude of the ‘‘ great expounder ” when speak- 
ing, and using his characteristic gestures, even counter- 
feiting voice and inflections, he gave a really wonderful 
imitation, tho saying absolutely nothing but, ‘‘ Puff! 
puff ! puff ! puff !” all in the deep, sonorous tones so 
familiar, yet always so impressive, I laughed, yet felt 
that there was something forbidden and profane in that 
bit of burlesque. 

One morning, with the manner of a schoolmaster re- 
proving a refractory boy, Mr. Clay lectured Mr. Hale for 
some saucy thing uttered in debate, saying: ‘‘ A little 
more modesty would become the Senator from New 
Hampshire, member as he is of a faction which is so 
completely at the bottom of the wheel.” 

Mr. Hale, with an air of much humility and contri- 
tion, replied: ‘‘I accept the reproof ; nobody is so com- 
petent as the distinguished Senator from Kentucky to 
give advice to people at the bottom of the wheel.” 

This hit was made palpable by the recent final defeat 
of Mr. Clay’s presidential aspirations. 

“Tt was rough, mighty rough,” and he winced a little 
under it. I confess 1 winced for him; he was old, and 
heartsore, aud so great withal. No man of later times 
has reminded me of him except Mr. Blaine. They cer- 
tainly were alike in their live, magnetic eloquence, and 
splendid masterly qualities ; but Mr. Clay was the more 
aristocratic and autocratic. It was not possible to 
democratize him by calling him “The Mill-boy of the 
Slashes,” or ‘‘ Harry of the West.” There was no meal 
in his hair. He was really nobody’s Harry, or Hal, or 
Hank. Even to his wife he was ‘‘ Mr. Clay.” 

It is too early to analyze the character of the so lately 
dead statesman, on whose grave the funeral flowers are 
hardly withered ; but he was just ‘‘ Jim Blaine” to thou- 
sands of loving, devoted hearts. 

If I was disappointed in the genial face and usually 
pleasant manner of the fire-eating, belligerent Mississip- 
pian, I was astonished by the appearance, air and 
habitual avocation of Senator Sam Houston, the hero 
of San Jacinto, the master, almost maker of the new 
State of Texas. I had rather expected to see in him the 
rough, half-civilized, fighting pioneer—weather beaten, 
“bearded like a pard”—costumed in buckskin and a 
Mexican serape, armed with a six-shooter and a bowie 
knife. I beheld a big, easy-looking man with a full, 
smooth face, good-humored and good-neighborly in ex- 
pression—one of the sort that encourages to gossip and 
borrowing—but a little foxy about the eyes. General 
Jackson once said when his young subaltern, Houston’s, 
original or aboriginal style of dress was criticised : 
“Thank Heaven there is one man, at least, in Texas who 
was made by the Almighty and not by the tailor.” 
But the sartor of civilization had something to do in the 
make-up of Senator Houston. His dress was of broad- 
cloth and velvet, fashioned according to the mode, 
while on his broad breast hung a snowy cloud of finest 
linen cambric ruffles, in the midst of which glittered a 
single diamond—the ‘‘lone star” of Texas. The only 
approach to a murderous weapon which he displayed 
was a big jack-knife, with which he whiled away the 
tedious hours of legislation by whittling little doves and 


arrows out of shingles, a supply of which he kept under 
his desk. 


I used to possess a pigeon-hole and a paper-quiver full 
of these sentimental souvenirs, sent up to me in the gal- 
lery by asmiling page, from time to time, each accom- 
panied bya gigantic autograph. In cold weather the 
general used to wear a voluminous cloak with a red lin- 
ing, @ generous portion turned outward, while his som- 
brero was something so immense I half fancied he might 
hang it on the dome before entering the Capitol. After 
all, tho with no look of a hero to me, he was peculiar 
and picturesque, as no public man, not a poet or pianist 
or wild West showman,would dare to be nowadays. 

I have lately been looking over his biography. It 
reads likea romance. His career was a romance, such 
48 DO man can weave about his life nowadays. The ma- 
terialhas given out. A Virginian by birth (Samuel 
would have been just a hundred had he continued on to 
this year of our Lord), of Scotch-Irish descent—the son 
of a brave soldier of the Revolution and his as brave wife 
—their was good stuff in him. Left a widow, with a 
small means and a large family, Mrs. Houston emigrated 
to that part of East Tennessee bordering on the Cherokee 
territory. Sam was one of the youngest of eight chil- 
dren, and subject somewhat to the authority of his elder 
brothers, which, being a high-spirited lad, he did not 
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like. He had aspirations above farm work—dreams into 
which sheep raising entered not. His education was 
scant and fragmentary—indeed ’twas a mystery how he 
got any. The book he most delighted in was a stray copy 
of Pope’s “Iliad,” which he always carried about with 
him. When sent to an academy, he demanded to be 
taught Greek first of all, that he might read that glori- 
ous battle-manual in the original. The master refused, 
for a very good reason, probably. Sam ‘‘ got mad,” and 
solemnly vowed that he would never recite another les- 
son as long as he lived. Sam’s brothers, finding that he 
would neither follow the plow nor try to fit himself for 
a profession, put him behind a counter—an indignity 
which he resented by turning his back on civilization, 
dry goods and groceries, and taking refuge, with the 
Cherokees, where he was made welcome and much of ; 
and tho his brothers sought him, and besought him, he 
stoutly refused to go home with them. His resolution 
never gave out till his clothes did, and he was obliged to 
go back to his good mother for a new outfit. 

Again threatened with a country-store incarceration, 
he again declared for barbaric freedom among the 
Cherokees, assumed the Indian dress, and lived an 
Indian life to all intents and purposes for three years, 
as the adopted son of a brave old chief. Could he, in 
prophetic vision, have beheld some of our magnificent 
millionaires, who have counter-jumped into fortune and 
power ; could he have beheld the Stewart palace, in New 
York, or a certain stupendous, stunning, private cara- 
vansery, in Washington, he might be astonished at the 
splendid possibilities of ‘‘ dicker”—but would not have 
been tempted, I fancy. Henevercould have measured 
his destiny with a yardstick. His habits were demo- 
cratic, but his ambition was imperial. His wigwam was 
to broaden into a forum, a battlefield, a world of action. 
He did not quite idle away those young days in the 
forest. He gained by close contact, a remarkable know!l- 
edge of the Indian character—of the needs and wrongs 
of a people whom he found amiable and hospitable, and 
always honorable when honorably treated—knowledge 
which was to be of incalculable service to him, and 
through him to them. It is recorded that during his 
administration in Texas, no Indian tribe vioiated a 
treaty with the Republic or State ; and to his honor be 
it remembered, that never, when he had power to pre- 
vent it, could liquor in any form be sold to the Indians. 

While tarrying in that wild Jericho, till his beard 
should be grown, he had always his beloved *‘ Iliad,” and 


4 he must have had other books, for when, at the prayer 


of his mother, he returned home, he taught for awhile 
—not the rustic district school, but a private, aristo- 
cratic affair. Always audacious, he put the price of 
tuition up to eight dollars a year—a whole third to be 
paid in money, the other two in corn and cotton cloth. 
He also kept on wearing his Indian dress, and, with cer- 
tain slight modifications, wore it for several years after; 
in fact, all through his military service under Jackson. 
It was a costume very becoming to the tall, handsome 
young man, especially after he substituted the gay and 
graceful Mexican, for the clumsy Indian blanket. Asa 
soldier, he was first engaged in the Creek war of 1813. 
Enlisted as a private, he soon distinguished himself and 
won promotion. He wasa splendid fighter; with his In- 
dian dress and Indian tactics, it might have been said : 
‘*When Creek meets Creek, then comes the tug of war.” 

After this campaign, young Houston buckled down to 
Blackstone, and from that time his course was on and 
up. He became District Attorney, Major-General of 
Militia, Member of Congress, Governor of Tennessee. 
Then he married, apparently under the happiest auspices, 
yet scarcely two months had gone by before there was a 
total separation, by mutual consent. The why and 
wherefore of this step nobody but the young husband 
and wife ever knew. The most absolute silence was 
maintained by both. To all who questioned him—inti- 
mate friends or newspaper men—Governor Houston re- 
plied: ‘‘ This is a painful affair, but it is private. I do 
not recognize the right of the public to interfere with it.” 
And never from that day to his last day would he per- 
mit the slightest word to be spoken in his presence re- 
flecting on the character or actions of the wife from 
whom he had been so sadly parted. 

In spite of his noble reticence, perhaps because of it, 
such a storm of obliquy burst upon him, such a hornet’s 
nest of scandal was let loose about his head, that in 
proud disdain he resigned the office of Governor, and 
stoically took refuge from private sorrows, political per- 
secutions and matrimonial shipwreck, in his old ‘‘ Forest 
Sanctuary.” Dakota was then unknown. 

Another three years of savage life (how cheap time 
was, sixty years ago!) then a filibustering expedition in 
Texas—next, a brave part in the war for her independ- 
ence—next, the victorious general’s presidency of the 
new republic—next the United States senatorship of the 
new State; then the governorship, his last office, 

I never heard General Houston speak during those 
stormy compromise debates. He once said: ‘‘ My Indian 
education has made me wary; I reconnoiter men and 
measures.” I have no doubt but that as he whittled he 
thought, and that he was shrewd enough to see whither 
all that Southern domination and Northern subserviency 
were tending. From the first he set himself against 
secession, yet the elected as a Union candidate, when the 
wild storm was brewing, he had not the strength to 


stand against it when it gathered strength and fury and 
thundered about his poor old head. He resigned his 
office, and soon after died, his last hourssaddened by the 
ingratitude and ill-will of the people he had served so 


long and well. But he went with a good conscience, and 
he left a loyal record, So I found my hero after all. 
WasHINGTon, D.C. 
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THE RISEN CHRIST. 








BY BISHOP J, C, GRANBERY, D.D. 


THE risen Christ is the joy of believers. Christmas is 
a happy day.; yet even while we listen tothe singing 
angels and praising shepherds, there are present to our 
thought the manger in which the babe is born, the low 
estate of his virgin mother, and the sword which should 
pierce her soul. We delight to follow his ministry, as 
full of grace and truth he goes about doing good, teach- 
ing the highest wisdom, calling sinners to repentance 
and the heavy laden to rest ; but our interest has tender- 
ness and tears, for the shadow of humiliation, suffering 
and danger deepens on his pathway. The cross draws 
and holds us, we cannot visit it too often, nor linger 
there too long ; in the Crucified, submission, patience, 
forgiveness, have their perfect manifestation ; above all, 
herein is love, its fullest expression, its most convincing 
evidence, its illimitable abounding. We are spared the 
horror of darkness which that scene brought upon the 
disciples, because to us has been revealed the mystery of 
the passion and death of our Lord, its necessity and 
saving virtue. Yet the heart melts, the eyes overflow, 
with. the daughters of Jerusalem we lament, as we 
read the story of Gethsemane, and of the mock- 
ing and scourging and crucifying of the just 
and holy Jesus, the man of sorrows, the friend of sin- 
ners, the august sacrifice ; grief mingles with gratitude, 
as faith says, He loved me and gave himself for me. 
Good Friday was dark and sorrowful, but Easter changes 
the point of view and tide of feelings. Joseph’s tomb is 
open and empty ; the Prince of life has laid aside death’s 
livery, and left his dominion. With joy which has no 
bitterness or offset we gaze upon him that liveth, and 
was dead, and is alive forever more. We see in him no 
weakness, abasement, struggle, but power, majesty and 
triumph. God wipes away all tears from our eyes; 
with radiant face, with song and shout, or else in raptur- 
ous silence, we hail and worship our Lord and our God. 
Our sorrow is turned into joy. 

When we contemplate not only the person of our 
risen Lord, how he is declared to be the Son of God with 
power, and because he stooped so low is now highly 
exalted, but also the relation which his resurrection 
bears to the great work of man’s redemption, our joy 
increases. The perfect sinlessness of Christ is an essen- 
tial feature of his whole office as Mediator, not less as 
the Propitiation for our sins than as our High Priest and 
Advocate. It was true at his birth: ‘‘The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee; therefore also that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” Tempted in all points like as we are, he 
was yet without sin. Made under the law, he ful- 
filled all its requirements. His enemies could not 
answer the challenge, ‘‘ Which of you convinceth me of 
sin?” In the guileless depths of his own consciousness, 
he knew no sin. A voice from Heaven said: ‘ This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” Pilate 
asked, ‘‘ Why, what evil hath he done?’ and, washing 
his hands, protested, ‘‘ I am innocent of the blood of this 
just man.” He was Jesus Christ the righteous. But he 
was delivered for our offenses, was made sin for us, suf- 
fered for sins, the just for the unjust, his own self bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree. The cross wit- 
nesses to human corruption, guilt and ruin. The divine 
sacrifice that purges our sin proves its depth, strength 
and virulence. We are overwhelmed with shame and 
broken-hearted as we look upon the sinless sufferer. 
Hardened as we are, our flesh quivers as the stripes fall 
on him that we may be healed, and the nails driven 
through his hands and feet find the quick in our con- 
sciousness. With bowed heads and hands smiting our 
breasts, we see him die to expiate our guilt. But the 
third morning comes, the first day of the. week, the 
beginning of a new life. Jesus stands before us 
again, not now in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
not now as the sin-bearer, not now under the 
claims of law and death, but in the fullness of life 
and victory and blessedness ; as he shall come hereafter 
‘‘ without sin,” or “ apart from sin,” unto salvation. We 
saw the sufferings of Christ, and now we see the glory 
that should follow. We saw the fearful battle, and now 
we see the complete triumph. Having spoiled the hosts 
of darkness, he gives gifts tomen. The second Adam, 
having submitted to death, becomes a life-giving spirit. 
When we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son; much more, since the reconcilia- 
tion has been effected, shall we be saved by his life. He 
has put away sin by the sacrifice of himself, and re- 
moved every obstruction that we may receive the full 
tide of life and benediction. 

The experience of believers which corresponds to 





Christ’s resurrection is very joyous. We are crucified 
with Christ. In that he died, he died unto sin once; 
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and we too die unto sin; the body of sin is destroyed, 
that we may not serve sin. Crucifixion, destruction, 
death, suggests violence, pain, a bare, silent and dreary 
waste. But we are also risen with Christ. He is our 
life. Old things have passed away; all things are 
become new. He communicates to us his own life, alife 
radiant, holy, spiritual, heavenly, immortal. This life is 
manifested as yet in the flesh, in our mortal body, tho in 
sure hope that this vile body shall be made like unto his 
glorious body. The spirit is already alive, a pure flame, 
a free and blessed activity, a citizen of the heavenly 
country tho now absent from home, a joint heir with 
Jesus Christ, a partaker of the divine nature, inspired 
with holy longings and aspirations, looking and hasting 
unto the full fruition of God and the Lamb. Let us 
walk in newness of life. Let us seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God. 
ASHLAND, Va. 


THE ISSUE IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY PROF. GEORGE F, MOORE, D.D. 








UNDER the title ‘“‘ Liberty in the Presbyterian Church” 
THE INDEPENDENT, of February 23d, contained an article 
by Prof. W. H. Green, of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, to which I beg leave to make a brief reply. Pro- 
fessor Green writes to allay the fear felt by many that 
the liberty of Presbyterian ministers is imperiled by the 
recent ecclesiastical prosecutions, or rather by the mind 
and temper which have given rise tothem. This appre- 
hension, he assures us, is groundless. The fullest liberty 
of thought and speech is to be allowed and encouraged. 
Biblical criticism must be ‘‘ untrammeled in its investi- 
gations, unwarped by prejudice, and fearless in its pur- 
suit of truth”; every attempt to interfere with the free- 
dom of inquiry, from whatever quarter it may proceed 
or by whatever motive it may be actuated, must be 
frowned down. Free discussion is the only means by 
which the truth in its integrity and purity can be ascer- 
tained. 

It would be hard to frame a more satisfactory state- 
ment of the rights of biblical scholarship in the Church. 
A plain man, used to take words in their obvious sense, 
reading these fine paragraphs about liberty might well 
wonder what ground there could be for alarm when such 
liberal sentiments are professed in the most conserva- 
tive quarter ; he might expect to find Dr. Green, in ap- 
plication of these excellent principles, defending Profess- 
or Briggs and rebuking “‘ the bigotry and intolerance ” 
which are trying to put him out of the Church for the 
legitimate use of his liberty. But he would soon discov- 
er that he was egregiously mistaken ; and that as in the 
Declaration of Independence the inalienable right of all 
men to liberty did not mean black men, or as in New 
England liberty of conscience did not extend to Baptists 
and Quakers, so the untrammeled freedom of biblical 
criticism which Professor Green so eloquently vindicates 
does not inciude Professor Briggs. 

This is achieved by an equivocal use of the word 
‘*biblical.” There is a biblical criticism, Dr. Green pro- 
ceeds, and an antibiblical criticism. The criticism 
which denies, as Professor Briggs does, that ‘‘ the whole 
Law in all its parts was either committed to writing by 
Moses or given by God to him,” being ‘‘ at open variance 
with direct biblical statements,” is antibiblical and not 
to be tolerated in the Church; conversely, therefore, 
there is no biblical criticism but that which defends the 
Mosaic origin of the entire Law. If Dr. Green had put 
this definition openly at the head of his article instead 
of leaving us to gather it from his definition of antibibli- 
cal criticism at the end, he would have escaped using the 
word in a double sense, and the true value of the glitter- 
ing generalities about the freedom of learning in the first 
paragraphs would have been evident to all. They do not 
mean that believing scholars are to be free to apply to 
the materials of the history of Israel, its institutions and 
religion, the approved methods of historical criticism 
and to interpret the results of criticism by the established 
principles of historical interpretation. They are not at 
liberty, for example, to recognize what lies on the face 

of the Pentateuch, and in any other sphere of historical 
research would not be questioned for a moment, that the 
Mosaic legislation is a growth, by which the institutions 
of Israel adapted themselves to changing conditions and 
needs—that is intolerable rationalism. The liberty of 
biblical criticism means only that scholars who accept 
beforehand the opinion that the whole Law in all its 
parts is of Mosaic origin are free in whatever way they 
can to harmonize the facts with certain ‘‘ statements” 
which are apparently or really at variance with the 
facts. 

As Professor Green is pretty nearly the only living 
Old Testament. scholar of any eminence who strictly 
accepts his premise, he evidently has the domain of 
‘* biblical ” criticism and all its cherished liberties entire- 
ly to himself. No one apprehends, I imagine, that there 
is a movement on foot to restrict this liberty ; but Pro- 
fessor Green’s own statement is the best proof how well 
grounded are our fears that it is the determination of 
@ strong party in the Church that there shall be no 
liberty in it for any one who dissents from him. 

Inconsequenily enough, Dr. Green insists that this is 


sembly will have to decide, he tells us, is simply and 
solely whether the opinions of Professor Briggs, as ex- 
pressed in his Inaugural Address and interpreted by his 
other writings—opinions which Dr. Green describes as 
rationalistic, antibiblical and disloyal to Christ—“ tran- 
scend the limits allowable to those who have received 
their authority to teach and to preach from the Presby- 
terian Church.” This confusion of mind about what 
the next Assembly has before it, is very witespread. It 
has been diligently fostered by a part of the religious 
press, and no doubt the great majority of the members 
and even of the ministers of the Church imagine that 
that body will be called upon to pass upon Professor 
Briggs’s opinions, and decide whether they are to be tol- 
erated in the Presbyterian Church or not. But it is de- 
plorable to find Dr. Green, who. as a former moderator 
of the Assembly, must be acquainted with the law of the 
Church, lending the great weight of his influence to an 
error so prejudicial to the defendant’s rights. 

The question which has been appealed,to the Assem- 
bly, aad which, if it entertain the appeal, it will have to 
decide, is whether the Presbytery of New York erred in 
acquittimg Professor Briggs of the charges on which he 
was tried before them ; or, to put it the other way, first, 
whether the charges brought in by the prosecutors, if 
proved, would convict Professor Briggs of direct (not 
indirect and inferential) and serious conflict with the 
Standards of the Church—it may be remembered that 
the case against Prof. W. Robertson Smith, in the Free 
Church of Scotland, fell through because no legally suf- 
ficient charges could be framed ; and, second, whether 
the charges were proved. It is the duty of every one 
who loves truth and righteousness to reiterate, in season 
and out of season, that these are the only questions 
which the appeal can raise ; and that prejudice against 
Professor Briggs’s opinions or apprehension of their 
dangerous tendencies, should be sedulously put out of 
mind by those who may be called to sit as his judges. 

The issue in the Presbyterian Church, however, is a 
very much larger and graver one than that which is 
carried up to the Assembly by the appeal of Dr. Birch 
and bis associates. It is not a question of liberty, but of 
constitutional rights ; a question whether a new test of 
orthodoxy shall be set up, and scholars and ministers 
who will not submit to it cast out of the Church. The 
last General Assembly promulgated a new dogma of 
Scripture; I say, deliberately, a new dogma. The 
now famous resolutions were not a harmless deliv- 
erance of the sort in which thaf body is in the habit of 
giving out its opinions, wise or unwise, on all manner 
of subjects—utterances which bind nobody, and, indeed, 
do not lay claim to any authority whatsoever. These 
resolutions contained a new definition-of doctrine, which 
was declared to be binding on all Presbyterian ministers, 
and which the presbyteries were ordered to enforce by 
all the pains and penalties. of process for heresy. It 
makes no difference that the dogma pretends to be 
Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, so did 
the Vatican decrees, with quite as good reason. The 
chairman of the committee, which reported the resolu- 
tions, has recently declared that he did not so understand 
their effect. [They were not written by Dr. Radcliffe, 
chairman, but by Dr. R. M. Patterson, chairman of a 
sub-committee.—Ep.] But this was and is the only nat- 
ural interpretation of the action ; it is the interpretation 
put on it by the prosecution in New York, who amended 
their charges in conformity to the decree; it is the iu- 
terpretation put on it in the Presbytery of Cincinnati in 
the conviction and suspension of Professor Smith. And 
if the Assembly sustains the appeal against Professor 
Briggs, and the verdict in Cinncinnati stands, the inter- 

pretation will be universally and rightly regarded as 
confirmed by the courts of the Church. 

What this means we may learn from the case of Pru- 
fessor Smith. The gravamen of the charges against him 
was that, having put his finger on a number of undeni- 
able discrepancies between Kings and Chronicles, he 
ventured to say that text criticism gives us no warrant 
for assuming that these differences originated in the 
course of transmission ; that so far as we can see, the 
greater part of them at least must be attributed to the 
author of the Chronicles. Noone who followed the trial 
closely can doubt that Professor Smith was punished 
because he would not assert the “‘ inerrancy of the orig- 
inal autographs,” according to the new dogma. 

The promulgation of this dogma was a usurpation 
without precedent; the only parallel to it being the 
acts of 1887 which divided the Church. It was a viola- 
tion of the Constitution of the Church and of the rights 
of every minister and elderin it. If there remains in the 
Church any respect for its fundamental law, the first act 
of the next Assembly should be unqualifiedly to rescind 
the action. If the Confession of Faith is to be amended 
there is a legal way. 

The dogma itself is contrary to the Confession of Faith, 
in that it introduces a distinction between a lost Bible 
and the Bible we have, which the authors of the Confes- 
sion did not admit; and imputes to the Hebrew and 
Greek texts we have corruption in kind and degree 
which they explicitly and emphatically denied. With 
the Protestant scholarship of the seventeenth century as 
a whole they stanchly maintained the purity of the actual 
text against Roman Catholic controversialists, and textual 





not the issue. The question which the next General As- 


critics like Cappel. The Old Testament in Hebrew and 


the New Testament in Greek ‘‘ being immediately in- 
spired by God and by his singular care and providence 
kept pure in all ages are therefore authentical.” Their 
authority depends not only on their immediate inspira- 
tion but on the preservation of the text from corruption 
in transmission. What they aimed at in this can be seen 
by any one who looks into the works of the defenders of 
the faith in those days, for example in Heidegger, whu 
; affirms the entire identity of the existing Hebrew text 
with the lost originals. 

The history of the doctrine is not without interest. 1t 
received its classical formulation in an article by Pro- 
fessors Hodge and Warfield in the Presbyterian Re- 
view, 1881, p. 238: 

‘* The historical faith of the Church has always been that 
all the affirmations of Scripture of all kinds, whether of 
spiritual doctrine or duty, or of physical or historical fact, 
or of psychological or philosophical principle are without 
any error, when the ipsissima verba of the original auio- 
graphs are ascertained, and interpreted ina natural and 
intended sense.” 


I bave sometimes thought that if a “higher critic” 
should come across this statement he would ascribe the 
first part of it toa systematic theologian who meant to 
affirm in the most unqualified way the infallibility of 
the Scripture as-a necessary consequence of its inspira- 
tion, and the second part to a New Testament scholar 
who, tho in principle in full accord with the dogmatist, 
knew very well that such perfection cannot honestly be 
affirmed of the Bible we have in our bands, and there- 
fore added the qualifying clauses. The first of there 
qualifications completely annuls the preceding statement, 
‘* When the ipsissima verba of the original autographs 
are ascertained.” Does any Old Testament scholar, fa- 
miliar with the actual state of too much of the Hebrew 
text, harbor the delusion that the resources of text criti- 
cism will ever enable us to recover the very words which 
the prophets wrote? If the infallibility of the Bible has 
to wait for that day it is in a bad case indeed. And note 
the ingenuity of the second qualification, ‘‘ Interpreted 
in their natural and intended sense.” The words seem 
to affirm that the natural sense is identical with the in- 
tended sense ; but the significance of the principle lies 
in the application. The natural sense of the first chapter 
of Genesis is that the world was made in six terrestrial 
days; this interpretation is embodied in the Standards 
of the Presbyterian Church. But geology has made it 
impossible to believe this ; and so we take refuge in the 
‘¢intended sense” and substitute for days geologic ages. 
The principle is really a new and more mischievous the- 
ory of the double sense of Scripture. 

In spite of its palpable conflict with the Confession of 
Faith, the authors of this ingenious compromise between 
dogmatics and text criticism assert that it is the historic 
faith of the Church, and they have been generally be- 
lieved—a most instructive illustration of the way in 
which a novel opinion, if it falls in with a popular drift, 
takes on of itself the prescription of immemorial antiq- 
uity. In reality it is neither ancient nor orthodox ; and 
in closing this communication, which has, I fear, already 
grown too long, I will point out its origin. 

The distinction which Drs. Hodge and Warfield make 
between the infallible inspired autographs and the exist- 
ing copies, all of which are more or less corrupt, was 
introduced by Richard Simon, a French O atorian priest 
and the father of modern biblical criticism, as one of 
the premises not only of his text criticism, but of that 
higher criticism of the Pentateuch which earned him 
such a bad name among the orthodox of all confessions. 
Protestavt scholars in particular, attacked the theory 
with great vehemence as a peculiarly subtle device of 
the Roman Catholic to undermine faith in the Word 
of God and the foundations of Protes‘antism. I will 
quote in part the reply of Carpzov, the stanchest as he 
was beyond doubt the most learned of the defenders of 
the true Protestant doctrine in his century, whose 
“‘ Critica Sacra,” a work of enduring worth, must be 
known at Princeton. He writes: 

‘Richard Simon attempts to undermine the authority 
of the Sacred Volume, when at the beginning of his ‘ Criti- 
cal History of the Old Testament,’ he declares that the in- 
spired writings were indeed, inerrant in the autographs, 
but that inasmuch as they were committed to human, and, 
therefore, insecure keeping, it is hardly possible but that 
in transcription, through the lapse of time and the negli- 
gence of copyists, many variations and errors should have 
crept in which require to be corrected by criticism. Hence 
the necessity of sacred criticism. This is a monstrous 
error. The sacred volume was not left tothe unaided 
care of men, but while intrusted 1o the use of the Church, 
has been providentially protected through so many cen- 
turies and preserved intact to our age. . . . If the 
divine oracles were subjected to examination and criticism, 
since the most eminent scholars are not agreed either as to 
the corruptions which they charge upon the Scriptures or 
the way iu which they are to be remedied (as their own 
commentaries, and especially their discordant opinions 
about the various readings in the New Testament manifestly 
demonstrate), the sacred text would be in such uncertainty 
that no human being could tell where there was a flaw in 
it and where it is pure and uncontaminated. And that is 
just what the parasites of the papacy desire.” 

They used hard words in those days in theological con- 
troversy ; but I think Carpzov’s vocabulary would have 
tailed him altogether if he could have foreseen that in 
the year of grace 1881 two of our most orthodox theolo- 
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gians would revamp Simon’s theory, and pass it off for 
pure and undefiled Protestant orthodoxy. 

This, then, is the nature and the genesis of the dogma 
which is to be imposed on all Presbyterian ministers. 
Already Professor Smith has been punished by indefinite 
suspension for refusing his assent to it; and in all that 
he haslately written on these subjects I have not learned 
that Professor Green has uttered any word of protest 
against that verdict, tho a word from him would have 
been most effective. ; 

The issue in the Presbyterian Church, I repeat, is not 
Professor Briggs; it is the new dogma of infallibility. 
It is the question whether any minister who does not as- 
sent to it can remain in the Church. It is the question 
whether there is liberty for any biblical criticism but 
that which Professor Green defines and exemplifies. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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CHRIST AT THE CENTER. 








BY DAVID JAMES BURRELL, D.D, 





THE word Theocentric is used—after the analogy of 
heliocentric, which sets forth the relation of the lesser 
orbs to the sovereign sun—to indicate that all theological 
truths have their center in God. 

The word Christocentric, as employed originally in this 
country (and particularly by Dr. Henry B.Smith) was 
intended not so much to antagonize the former view as 
to clarify and amplify it. The God at the center is God 
as revealed in Christ. 

The word Bibliocentric puts the Scriptures at the cen- 
ter. This—assuming that the Scriptures are to be re- 
ceived as the authoritative and inerrant revelation of 
Deity—is but another way of saying that God is at the 
center still. So then, if God has revealed himself accu- 
rately in Christ on the one hand and in the Scriptures on 
the other, the matter may be summed up thus: the true 
theological system must be Theo-Christo-Bibliocentric. 
In other words it must show forth God as he has been 
pleased to make himself known to us, 

This statement, however, could scarcely be expected 
to meet with favor in all quarters; for there are those 
who allege that too much has been made of the Bible. 
Christianity, they say, is not a religion of a book but of 
alife. The system has been Bibliocentric ; it must be 
made Christocentric. Christ must be the shining sun, 
the gushing spring, the throbbing heart of all. 

It is pertinent, therefore, to inquire as to the possibil- 
ity of having a Christological circle of doctrinal and 
ethical truth which shall put Christ at the center and 
the Scriptures beyond the circumference. In any such 
sense the new word is rejected as false and pernicious. 
The poison of asps is under its honeyed tongue. The use 
of the expression ‘‘ Christ alone is the center of Chris- 
tianity” (so sweetly and blessedly true) as a cloak to 
cover the rejection of any collateral truth is, to speak 
mildly, rhetorical juggling ; as if an affirmation of the 
importance of the liver must be construed as a reflection 
on the value of the lungs, or as if one were to throw off 
loyalty to the Constitution of the United States because, 
forsooth, Washington was the father of his country. 
Christ is at the center now and evermore, but it does not 
follow that the Bible is to be thrown out. 

In fact, the logical and necessary center of our religion 
is The Word of God ; not the Incarnate Word nor yet the 
Written Word, but both together. For itis in both to- 
gether that God reveals himself tous. As language is 
the medium of communication between men, so God 
makes himself known to his children through his Word, 
his Word, written and incarnate ; each being the com- 
plement of the other, and both together constituting the 
binomial Word, in which is the complete revelation of 
the ever-living and true God. : 

If this be so, Christ and the Bible stand or fall to- 
gether. They tell us this is a dreadful, dreadful thing 
tosay. Alas, the culture of our times makes spiritual 
tenderfeet! Christ himself linked his destiny with that 
of the Scriptures. We may be sure that he himself 
would be the very first. to repudiate a sacrifice, however 
savory, for which the sacred scroll of revelation must 
furnish fuel. Our loyalty to Jesus is not demonstrated 
by vehement and tearful protestation, but by an un- 
swerving reverence for every word that proceedeth out. 
of his mouth, 


“ A man may cry, Christ, Christ, 
With no more piety than other people. 
A daw’s not counted a religious bird 
Because it keeps a-cawing from a steeple.” 


The test of discipleship is loyalty to Christ every way. 
We know Christ only as the Scriptures portray him. 
His life,as prophecy and history, runs like a golden 
thread from the protevangel of Paradise to the lifting up 
of the old dreamer’s hands with the glad cry: ‘“‘ Even so 
come, Lord Jesus.” The Bible is full of him. If this 
book is true and can always be relied upon, then we 
know to a certainty what sort of person Jesus was, 
whence he came, what he wrought for us men and our 
salvation, and whither he went when the clouds received 
him out of our sight. But if the Bible is true only in 
Spots we are in helpless and continual doubt about him. 
When we lose confidence in the Written Word, the 
marred but beautiful face of the Word Incarnate must 





vanish like the baseless fabric of a dream. A fallibie 
record cannot be trusted to make an infallible presenta- 
tion of anything. 

Therefore we say Christ and the Bible stand or fall 
together. And if proof be needed, it is forthcoming in 
current events. In Germany the same Theological 
Junta which, long ago, with its penknife of destructive 
criticism, cut the Scriptures into small bits and tossed 
them into the fire, is now demanding the erasure of the 
Apostles’ Creed. And the original imitators of that 
Junta on this side of the Atlantic are beginning to clamor 
for ‘‘a restatement of the doctrine of Christ.” What 
that could mean under the conditions of rationalistic cul- 
ture may be easily conjectured. It is sure to come. 
When the Gospel ceases to be Bibliocentric, all the senti- 
mental billing and cooing in the world cannot keep our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ at the center of it. The 
simple fact is that we have no Christ but the Christ of the 
Bible, and when that Bible ceases to be trustworthy we 
have no longer a sure confidence in him. 

It may be wise, furthermore, for any who are dis- 
posed tomake Christ the scapegoat of a rejected Bible 
to consider what the attitude of Christ himself was 
toward that blessed book. 

He was familiar with it. He had learned it memoriter 
when a lad; and he ever received it as his infallible rule 
of faith and practice. He so received it without any ifs 
or buts, any turning or twisting of language, any men- 
tal reservation or qualification. He was honest and cor- 
dial in so receiving it. In time of trial it was his court 
of last appeal. ‘‘It is written” was enough for him; 
and ‘It is written” ought to be enough for us. 

Not only so, he distinctly committed himself to the 
truth of the Scriptures. He called them‘ truth.” He 
did not say they ‘‘ contain,” but that they are the verita- 
ble Word of God. 

He affixed his seal to the record of the Deluge, saying : 
‘* As it was in the days of Noah, so shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” He believed in the story of the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain by fire and brimstone 
from heaven ; in the healing efficacy of the brazen ser- 
pent; in the turning of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt; 
and in Jonah in the whale’s belly. He was probably as 
well advised as most biblical experts respecting the 
question of inerrancy, and, knowing all, he did not hesi- 
tate to indorse these unbelievable wonder tales. 

Nor must we overlook his eloquent silence as to those 
alleged errors and discrepancies which so vex the souls 
of certain of our learned folk. Did he know that those 
infelicities were in Holy Writ? How isit that he found 
no fault with the Mosaic Cosmogony? How is it that he 
uttered no word against those dreadful Psalms, some of 
-which cannot be read in our modern pulpits? And how 
shall we account for the fact that in his reference to the 
fulfillment of prophecy, even to its last jot and 
titlte, he made no reference whatever to those 
prophecies ccncerning himself which ‘‘have never 
been fulfilled and never can be, because their time has 
gone by”? Surely it is not too much to suppose that 
Jesus was an honest man. He seems in all other rela- 
tions to have been perfectly frank,ingenuous, outspoken. 
He was a fervent hater of shams and impositions, of ly- 
ing frontlets and false traditions, and deceptions of every 
sort. Why then had he nothing to say as to these errors 
of Scriptures? Was he not a biblical expert? Or was 
his moral sensitiveness defective? We are in a 
dilemma. The question, in its last reduction—assuming 
the correctness of recent conclusions as to scriptural 
errors—is this: whether Jesus Christ was unscrupulous 
or merely ignorant. In either case it goes without say- 
ing, we could not receive him as our spiritual guide. He 
might still be a Savior for biblical experts, but he could 
not be a Savior for the average thoughtful man. 

It would be profitable to go further and show how 
Christ adventured his entire work on the verification of 
the Scripture ; how at the very outset of his ministry he 
opened the scroll at the place where it is written; ‘‘ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me,” and at its close went 
walking with certain ones of his disciples along the way 
to Emmaus, “‘ opening unto them the Scriptures concern- 
ing himself”; how he always and everywhere planted 
himself on the absolute truth of Holy Writ and hypothe- 
cated his whole mediatoral work and conquest upon it; 
how he placed a search warrant in the hand of the hum- 
blest believer, giving him to understand that it would be 
perfectly safe for him to follow this chart over the un- 
known seas, saying : ‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life; and these are they which 
testify of me.” 

But the limitations of this paper forbid. Our purpose 
has been to deprecate the use of the word Christocentric 
as a foil for the rejection of the Scriptures. As to the 
importance of making Christ supreme in creed and 
ethics, in the inward experience and the outward form 
of godliness, I deem it unnecessary to make any profes- 
sion beyond what is set forth in the consensus of all who 
are called after his adorable name. The Christ of the 
Bible—and there is no other—is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness and sanctification and redemption. If 
we are Christians in truth and not mere masqueraders, it 
should go without the need of special protestation that 
Christ—the Christ of the Bible, with every word of his 
teaching as to himself, his atoning work, retribution, the 
truth of Scripture, and all else whatsoever with every 











precept that he enjoined upon his people—is made unto 
us now and henceforth and forever, ‘‘ first, last, midst, 
and in all.” 
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THAT the White House has felt ‘‘ political pressure” 
since the fourth of March it does not take a thermome- 
ter to tell us; or, rather, the thermometer is the rules 
that have been laid down by Mr. Cleveland for those 
people who are so unhappy as to be seeking office either 
for themselves or for any one else, lt has been an- 
nounced’ that the President will take Monday for the 
consideration of business, undisturbed by people from 
outside. As he also cannot see the public on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, days given to Cabinet meetings, and which 
often last well into the afternoon, it leaves a small frac- 
tion only of the week for political peopie to press their 
needs, The thing which pleases in all this is the inde- 
pendence of Mr. Cleveland: he is not thinking of an- 
other term, That possible next term explains the other- 
wise inexplicable acts of many a President. The moral 
is, let us have a President elected for six or even for 
eight years, and let it be understood that it is his one 
term; he cannot have another. A term of that length 
would give him a chance to begin and carry on a defi- 
nite course of conduct, such as he shall think most de- 
manded by the people, and he will have the necessary 
moral courage to do it, because the enemies he inevita- 
bly makes will not have a chance to wreak their re- 
venge upon him at the next election. There will be no 
“ next election.” This amendment to the Constitution 
might go hand in hand with that requiring a change of 
date for the inauguration. Instead of being a moss- 
grown respect for the Constitution, it is a natural desire 
to cut the laws to fit the needs of the people, and is to be 
respected for that reason. 

People are beginning to feel in another respect the dil- 
atory ways of a governing body like our unwieldy 
House; the bills hurried in at the last moment are found 
to have suffered in their copying so that they do not ex- 
press their meaning. These bilis are written on parch- 
ment, and in order to become laws must be signed by 
the Speaker of the House, by the President of the Senate, 
and lastly by the President himself. This engrossed 
copy is then sent to the State Department and is placed 
among the archives of the Government. But before 
this last act it is copied to be sent to the printer. Then 
the mistakes, if there are any, appear. In the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress the River and Harbor 
Bill was made to give two million dollars for the im- 
provement of a little river ina Western State where only 
two hundred thousand was intended. A cipher too 
many had been accidentally put in by the engrossing 
clerk. In another bill for appropriations a paragraph 
for four hundred thousand dollars for seeds that had 
been struck out was put on the engrossed bill, and it re- 
quired some special legislation to correct this, which 
was made, as it luckily passed early enough in the ses- 
sion to permit action. The clerks in the State Depart- 
ment cannot make corrections—that, of course, could 
not be allowed—they must copy, not correct; so they put 
down things exactly as they appear on the ergrossed 
bill as it comes to them. But they know a serious mis- 
take and speak of it, and where it is seen early in a ses- 
sion it can be corrected, but where it is the last thing at 
the close of a Congress there is no help. 

These mistakes have been so many and so serious at 
this termination of Congress that the Senators are talk- 
ing about it bitterly and throwing the blame upon the 
House, where indeed it largely belongs ; first because the 
Appropriation bills are engrossed there, where they 
originate, and then because the House has been so dila- 
tory in doing its work. I havecalled attention in previ- 
ous letters to the calm way in which this latter body 
stopped to filibuster away seven or eight precious days ; 
also it made the work of legislation tarry for as many 
more, while it pronounced fulsome eulogies on members 
who had died; and again both Houses adjourned out of 
“respect” for the death of our great public men, of 
whom a great number happened to die during this 
winter. 

Mr. Gorman, of Maryland,said the other day, when 
three mistakes in copying the bills were brought up in 


the Senate, that the clerks of the Senate were expert and 


careful, but the Appropriation bills had never been 
so delayed as at this session. Two or three had been 
kept waiting, while discussions wandered off into other 
matters not connected with the bill. In the Naval Ap- 
propriation Bill there were errors on almost every page. 
If the Senate clock had not been turned back twice, even 
in its imperfect form the bill could not have got to 
President Harrison in time for signature. It was a les- 
son which, he trusted, no Senator would forget hereafter. 

Mr. Higgins, of Delaware, asked if the short time 
allowed the copying clerk accounted for the bad spelling 
in the bill, and so made a smile go round the Senate ; but 
Mr. Gorman stoutly refused to see any joke about it, and 
said he thought it might, and it was a wonder if there 
were not still more of them. 

Senators are beginning to think it possible that Presi- 
dent Cleveland may call an extra session of both Houses 
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as early as October. It looks as if the President were 
genuine in his desire to uproot the Tariff Bill, and means 
to force the struggle upon the next Congress as early as 
possible. 

How will a reluctant House receive the Tariff Reform 
bill drawn up in New York by Mr. E. Ellery Anderson 
and others? The House has always been savage and 
unforgiving on the point that it must originate the bills 
that are its own peculiar duty, and it will look with 
scorn at any attempt to force a bill upon it made from 
the outside. Each member of Congress has pressure put 
on him from his own district that certain articles shall 
be dutiable or shall not be, and the united body of mem- 
bers hold that they alone can draw up a practicable bill. 
Many of the Democratic members who belong to the 
Protection wing would rather have things remain as 
they are than face the struggle of bringing about a 
change. 

Army men look at the list of the Senators in the reor- 
ganization of committees to see whether Senator Proctor, 
of Vermont, is still on the Military Committee. They 
have not liked the enlistment of Indians which he en- 
couraged when he was Secretary of War. It was done 
at a cost of reducing the force of our little army by mak- 
ing skeleton organizations of every two companies in the 
infantry and cavalry, in order to make a place for the 
Indians. These organizations have been only partially 
filled by Indian enlistment. Another very practical ob- 
jection to the Indian as a soldier is his desire to be fol- 
lowed by his three or four wives—for the Indian is al- 
ways a very much married man; and the United States 
declines to transport them in most instances; while 
soldiers do not expect transportation for their wives, and 
in fact are not allowed to marry ; so that the Indian has 
to be treated on a different standpoint from that of his 
white brother. The Indian tendency to get drunk is an- 
other objection. Soldiers have the sin laid to their 
charge, but with Indians it is heavier and harder to fight 
because the white soldier can take a glass of ale or beer 
as a substitute, or be stopped in his drinking before he 
gets to the point of intoxication ; but an Indian will not 
hear reason, Even more than among white people is in- 
toxication the bane of his race. So they say the soldier 
who is an Indian is not a success, and our officers did 
not like Secretary Proctor’s method of introducing him 
into the Army. Undoubtedly the best thing that could 
be done is to disband the Indian organizations, and di- 
rect that the skeleton troops be reorganized and placed 
on the same footing as before in their respective regi- 
ments, and not to discharge the Indians too suddenly, 
but to give them a further trial, organize two battalions, 
and send them to different stations, and then let them 
continue to learn to be soldiers, if it is decided to be for 
their good. 

The Indian Bureau never liked the plan of making sol- 
diers of the Indians, but was obliged to acquiesce ; and 
the best friends of the Indians all over the country did 
not approve, but also had to submit. No one has under- 
stood the cost it was to our already small army, or the 
difficulties above mentioned that would also combine to 
show that it was not a wise thing to do. Mr. Proctor 
made himself very unpopular with the cavalry and in- 
fantry branch of the army to such an extent that they 
are glad to see that he is not to be on the military com- 
mittee as it is now reorganized. 

Army officers are also much disturbed at the paragraph 
in the Army Bill for this year which forbids a soldier to 
remain in the service more than ten years. The words 
of the bill are ‘* that no private who has served ten years 
or more, or who is over thirty-five years of age, shall re- 
enlist, except such as have already served as enlisted men 
for twenty years or upward.” The reason for this is 
that the number of men who have served thirty years 
and been retired is already too large, nearly three hundred, 
and that the country will not like to see such an ex-army 
increasing. But, on the other hand, it is a distinct dis- 
couragement toa man. Officers say it takes five years 
for a man to become a good soldier, the next years he is 
a treasure to his officers, a help to new soldiers anda 
person every way desirable. But if he feels that all this 
is to end in ten years, if he cannot makea life business 
of being a soldier with some reward at the end of it, what 
is the use of enlisting at all? The army will therefore 
not only decrease in numbers, but in quality. A poor 
sort of man is the only kind that will wear the blue, and 
the officers will have hard work to make a passable sol- 
dier of him, and see their work as something to be done 
over again constantly. After twenty years’ service a 
good soldier has been allowed to become an inmate of a 
Soldiers’ Home. This is not a charity of the Govern- 
ment ; for twelve and a half cents a month is required 
from the pay of each soldier toward the support of the 
Home. Butif re-enlistment at the end of ten years is to 
be forbidden, what right has the Government to take 
this money from the pockets of the men? Our little 
army is small enough now; why make it not only smaller 
but of a poorer quality of men? 

The routine of the Senate last week was almost me- 
chanical. They met Monday end Thursday at twelve 
o’clock, in the usual manner, with quite large audiences 
in the galleries. There was the prayer by Dr. Butler, 
short, of the sort that asks help and does not offer in- 
formation, fie reading of a few resolutions, and then a 
motion to go into executive session, which cleared out 





the galleries, and then half an hour or ten minutes later 
the Senate itself adjourned. The lists of nominations 
sent have so far been approved so quickly that it seemed 
almost a farce to gothrough the form. The real interest 
has been the reorganization of the committees, and now 
is the difference between the members of both parties on 
the question of filling the minor offices, doorkeepers, 
etc., now with the followers of the Democratic Party, or 
waiting until the next regular session. Republicans say 
that all previous Senates have waited until the December 
opening when the full Congress meets. The pay of the 
officials would go on until December if they were left in; 
but the thrifty Democrats know this and would like to 
make their appointments now and so sweep 
two or three months more of pay into the 
pockets of their appointments. They offered to 
compromise, by leaving the Republican appointments in 
their place until July, when they should be succeeded by 
those of the Democrats. But the Republicans would not 
accept anything but the regular order, and now it is un- 
certain how it will be settled. There are two men who 
will not be removed, no matter what party is in power, 
Mr. Amzi Smith, in charge of the Senate Document 
room, who knows the whereabouts and the items of 
every bill that has been passed since the Revolution that 
made us independent; and Captain Bassett, the assistant 
doorkeeper, who has been in service in the Senate Cham- 
ber for more than fifty years, first as a page, and now, 
white-haired and long-bearded, he sees that the little 
snuffbox, fastened in the groove of a pauel near the 
Vice President’s chair, is kept full, althoit is not so often 
emptied as it used to be in by-gone days; and when a 
message comes from the President or from the House he 
stands by the side of the bearer, and bowing, announces 
his errand. 

Society is resting on its oars to an unheard-of extent. 
One of the leading newspapers of the city actually had 
no society column in its paper one morning—the place 
was taken by a description of fashions for spring. 
Nobody was to give a yellow dinner or a blue luncheon 
or a small and early party, and there was nothing to be 
done but talk about what women should wear when 
somebody did give a party. There has been no public 
reception at the White House, other than the informal 
hand-shake of the President on certain days at one o’clock 
in the East room. These have been well attended, and 
the President rather likes the change from his office up- 
stairs. It giveshim ‘‘a chance not to think,” he told a 
lady the other day who was inclined to offer him com- 
miseration at this social duty. It was characteristic of 
him to sit up until two o’clock in the morning, as 
they say he did not long ago,to review the case of a mur- 
derer here, who was sentenced for shooting his wife and 
who had also at the same time killed her brother. No 
jury could resist pronouncing Howard Schneider guilty. 
and the only chance was to ask executive clemency. 
Mr. Cleveland gave it the consideration above mentioned 
and declined to interfere with the course of justice—but 
he did not decline on another man’s opinion—he found 
his own reasons. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland will again attend the church 
on Four-and-a-Half Street, of which Dr. Sunderland is 
pastor, the same church to which they went eight years 
ago. People were curious to know whether they would 
continue there or go to some other in the more fashiona- 
ble quarter of the city. Dr. Sunderland performed the 
ceremony when the President was married. 


Sin ets 


EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD. 








NEARLY sixteen years ago, in ‘Fors Clavigera,” Mr. Rus- 
kin wrote of the paintings of Edward Burne-Jones as “* the 
only art-work at present producedin England which will 
be received by the future as ‘ classic’ in its kind—the best 
that has been, or could be.’? The sentence remains as true 
to-day as it was sixteen years ago. In the originality of 
his conceptions Mr. Burne-Jones stands easily foremost 
of English painters of the present day ; in design he is in- 
ferior to none; but as a colorist he is simply unap- 
proached by any other artist now living. Itis a signifi- 
cant fact that the gift of color, once so common and 
always so essential, is now of all artistic faculties the 
rarest. In Italy, during the very infancy of art, the paint- 
ers, whatever their imperfections in other points, were 
faultless colorists. Even England, in past times, produced 
her share of excellent colorists, altho the Esglish masters, 
with the exception of Reynolds at his best, can hardly 
stand beside the greatest of the Italians. The Venetians— 
Titian and his contemporaries—attained in color the high- 
est pitch of perfection, and afforded by their works a 
standard of coloring, by which those of future generations 
might be judged. For however variously it may be ex- 
pressed, with all great painters the sense of color is the 
same. If Turner give usa brighter scheme of color than 
Titian, or Velasquez one more somber, the relation be- 
tween them is much the same as when, in music, a fine 
melody is repeated in different keys. And thus, if with 
Titian we compare Velasquez or Turner, the responsive 
note, whatever its position in the scale, is in perfect har- 
mony ; but if with Titian we compare our own contem- 
poraries, will not the result be, with rare exceptions, more 
or less discordant? Of living English painters, at all 
events, Mr. Burne-Jones is the only colorist whom we can 





call great in any approximate degree to the greatness of 
the Venetian masters. 

At the New Gallery in Regent Street are now exhibited 
nearly two hundred paintings and studies by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, executed between the years 1860 and 1888, and com- 
prising many of his most important works. They are ar- 
ranged partly in chronological order, and with a little trou- 
ble the visitor may trace the course of the artist’s develop- 
ment from the beginning of hiscareer. In the earliest pieces 
the influence of Rossetti predominates, tho the painter’s 
individuality is always sufficiently pronounced. But soon 
the Gothic picturesqueness of his early style is tempered 
by a severer grace, derived from the antique, and his grow- 
ing powers of execution are paralleled by chaster and more 
deliberate excellences of design. There remains, however, 
to the last, a certain medievalism of sentiment, often 
quaint and generally delightful, informing at times even 
subjects from the Greek mythology with suggestions of 
Chaucer, or of that treasury of transmogrified classics, the 
“* Recuyell of the Histories of Troye.’’ 

In coloring Mr. Burne-Jones’s pictures are, from first to 
last, admirable. Whether he employ the most vivid and 
gorgeous pigments, or restrict himself to sober tints of 
gray and brown, the harmony is alike unfailing. Herein 
he shows himself gifted beyond Rossetti, great colorist as 
the latter undoubtedly was. Rossetti’s coloring was some- 
times superb, but his instinct was not always safe; he was 
apt to be led astray, at first by a fondness for emerald 
green and violet—which, indeed, was common to the pre- 
Raphaelites; and later, by a partiality for unwholesome 
purples (particularly in flesh tints), which was less com- 
mon, perhaps, but still more distressing. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s earliest works are in water colors, 
which, however, he has always managed in a style pecu- 
liarly his own, giving them nearly all the force and rich- 
ness of oils. His power of coloring is at once manifest in 
the earlist pieces in the exhibition—‘‘ Sidonia the Sorceress ”’ 
(dated 1860), and ‘‘ Merlin and Nimue’’ (1861). The latter, 
in particular, is exceedingly beautiful both in color and de- 
sign, and distinctly reminiscent of Rossetti. ’Tis an effect 
of evening twilight, in which the red and deep amber of the 
dresses are finely harmonized with the warm russet of the 
trees and the dark purple of the distant hills. Nimue’s 
face is beautiful, and of a type unusual with the artist. A 
picture of the following year—‘‘ The Madness of Sir Tris- 
tram’’—is, to me, much less attractive, tho here also the 
coloring is irreproachable. But the women are less than 
lovely, and the puny figure of Tristram, however out of 
condition he may have been at the time, hardly suggests 
the champioa whose strength and prowess were unmatched, 
except in Lancelot alone, among the knights of Arthur’s 
court. This picture is painted with thick body-color, in a 
method which the artist has since employed with greater 
skill and felicity ; the coarse texture of the faces does not 
add to its charm. 

** The Merciful Knight ” (1863) is a quaint but solemn 
illustration of a legend which tells ‘of a knight who for- 
gave his enemy when he might have destroyed him, and 
how the image of Christ kissed him in token that his acts 
had pleased God.” The knight’s face is full of noble cbar- 
acter, and the color of the whole is wonderfully rich and 
luminous. Another fine piece of decorative color is the 
little picture entitled ‘‘Green Summer,” painted in 1864. 
It might be termed, in Andrew Marvell’s words, *‘a green 
thought in a green shade.’’ Ladies in green costume are 
sitting in a fair, green meadow, beside a little pool, in the 
surface whereof is reflected the green foliage which fills 
the background. Warm flesh-tints, and the black of one 
of the dresses, afford sufficient contrast to prevent mo- 
notony. 

‘“‘Theophilus and the Angel ’’ (1866) is a more ambitious 
composition of many figures, illustrating the legend of St. 
Dorothy. The moment chosen by the artist is that when 
Theophilus, returning home after the martyrdom of Doro- 
thy, is met on the threshold by an angel, who presents to 
him a basket of fruit and flowers, saying: ‘“‘ These be the 
roses and apples that my sister Dorothy hath sent to thee 
from Paradise, the garden of her Spouse.” Mr. Swin- 
burne, it will be remembered, has made a beautiful poem 
of the story, which is one of the loveliest among the 
legends of saints. The scene of the picture lies at Rome. 
In the foreground, to the left, is shown the entrance to the 
house of Theophilus; before it stands a grotesque statue 
of Pan, over a little well, of which the frozen surface is 
broken by maidens, who come to draw water. Theophilus 
pauses before entering the house, his face turned toward 
the mournful group which surroands the veiled body of 
the martyr. The emotion manifest in his countenance 
assures us that he is already half converted, altho he has 
not yet seen the beautiful apparition, which, issuing from 
the house, now crosses the threshold to meet him. The 
background is filled with many figures, men and women, 
among whom moves, in slow state, the Roman Emperor, 
preceded by his lictors; above all is raised, beneath a can- 
opy of gold and alabaster, the statue of the Goddess Venus, 
carved in blue porphyry, and holding in her hand the gold- 
en gift of the Trojan. In all respects a lovely rendering of 
a very beautiful subject, this picture is, I think, particu- 
larly remarkable for the success of the artist in expressing 
conflicting emotions in the face of the principal figure. It 
is not often, indeed, that the calm, sad beauty of Mr. 
Burne-Jones’s faces is disturbed by the violence of acci- 
dental passion ; but this example, and some few others, 
prove that it is from no lack of ability to render emotion 
that he commonly avoids it. 

Of the two or three pictures illustrating the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, the finest is a water color of the year 
1867. Psyche, pale and trembling on the gloomy shore of 
Styx, has opened the magic casket. As she sinks, over- 
come’ with terror and weariness, to the ground, Love 
rushes downward in a shower of roses and clasps her in his 
arms. The picture is carried out almost entirely in vari- 
ous shades of gray and red, and, as a piece of decorative 
color, could hardly be surpassed. To the year 1860 belongs 
the beautiful drawing entitled ‘‘The Wine of Circe.” Here 
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the painter has represented a terrace looking upon the sea, 
where, in the distance, the black ships of Ulysses are ap- 
proaching the island. Beneath an awning a table is set as 
for a banquet, and beside it stands the beautiful enchant- 
ress, bending over a huge wine jar, into which she meas- 
ures from a Vial slow-falling drops of thick, black poison. 
Before her feet crouch two strange beasts, evil-eyed and 
shaped like panthers, sleek and coal black of hue. A mass 
of golden sunflowers brightens behind them, while at the 
opposite end of the picture (on the right hand of the spec- 
tator) an orange tree with its ripe, red fruit forms the 
background toa throne of dark polished silver and a tri- 
pod, snake-entwined, whereon incense is burning. The 
robe of Circe is of a magnificent deep amber-color, exqui- 
sitely relieved against the delicate gray-green of the sea. 
Indeed, the coloring of the whole piece is superb, and it 
ranks, in this as in other respects, among the most perfect 
of Mr. Burne-Jones’s masterpieces. 

Two lovely little pictures, both water colors, of the year 
1870, must not be passed without a word of notice. One of 
these, ‘‘ Phyllis and Demophoon,”’ is a singularly pure and 
graceful study of the nude; the other, “* Love Disguised as 
Reason,” exhibits a playfulness of conception very rare in 
the artist’s works. Cupid, equipped as a scholar, in a dark 
blue gown and hood, with a huge folio under his arm, 
stands chopping logic with two unsuspicious girls, who are 
evidently fascinated by their dangerous companion. The 
background is very charming—a distant town, such as we 
find sometimes in early Italian pictures, built on a hillside, 
and bright in the warm sunlight; to the right, still fur- 
ther, blue hills and a lake, with two or three gleaming 
white sails. The exquisite quality of the blues in this pic- 
ture will be at once remarked. In fact, his love of blue is 
one of Mr. Burne-Jones’s peculiarities as a colorist. The 
great pairters of former times for the most part avoided it, 
except in quite subordinate portions of their works ; and 
Reynolds even laid it down as arule that blueshould never 
be employed as the dominant color. This rule, however, 
has frequently been transgressed by Mr. Burne-Jones, and 
always with admirable taste and success. 

* Love among the Ruins,” a large water color of the year 
1873, is also distinguished by the importance of the bluesin 
its scheme of color. The figure of the girl is very sweet, 
and her gown of deep blue is excellently harmonized. Very 
beautiful, too, is the treatment of the wild roses and hare- 
bells in the foreground of this picture. Mr. Burne-Jones 
paints flowers as Titian painted them ; not, as a still-life 
painter, copying each accidental variation of each particu- 
lar flower, but seizing, and rendering with judgment and 
feeling, that which is essential to the species, the charac- 
teristic beauty of form and hue. The exquisite masses of 
forget-me-not in ‘‘ The Mirror of Venus,” the sunflowers in 
**Circe,” the tulips and wa!l-flowers in the ‘ Chant 
d’ Amour,” suggest themselves as prominent and very 
lovely examples in their kind. 

‘The Days of Creation” (1877) is one of the most impor- 
tant and grandly conceived works which the artist has 
accomplished in water colors. The subject is contained 
in six upright panels, in each of which the aspect of a sin- 
gle day of creation is symbolized within a crystal globe, 
borne by a winged seraph. Chaos begins the series, 
humanity concludes it; and in the last panel an angel, 
kneeling before the seraphim, celebrates the finished work 
with the music of her harp. 

Of more recent years Mr. Burne-Jones has employed oil 
colors as the medium of his most considerable works. 
Many of these I have, on former occasions, noticed in THE 
INDEPENDENT, and I shall therefore at present restrict 
myself to quoting the titles of a few of the most remarka- 
ble. The noble “‘ arrangement in white and gold,’”’ known 
as ‘ The Golden Stairs’’; the great picture—great in every 
sense—of the ‘* Wheel of Fortune ’’; the highly dramatic 
representation of ‘‘ Merlin Enchanted by Vivien’’; “ The 
Hours,” resplendent with glowing colors such as Titian 
himself has scarcely surpassed ; the beautiful series illus- 
trating the story of Pygmalion ; the magnificent painting 
of ‘King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid”’; all these are 
masterpieces, in which an accomplished technic is the 
udequate exponent of poetic. feeling and rich invention. 
Two or three portraits show the artist in an unaccustomed 
aspect. His strong individuality and vivid imagination 
might, one would suppose, be not altogether favorable to 
success in portrait painting ; yet there is little fault to be 
found here. The portrait of Mrs. Mackail ‘the painter’s 
daughter) is, perhaps, a trifle hard, tho otherwise excel- 
lent ; that of Master Comyns Carr and another of a little 
girl are wholly delightful, both for the softness and 
breadth of their execution, and the sympathetic skill 
with which the painter has rendered the childish beauty 
of his young sitters. 

Mr. Burne-Jones’s sketches and studies are less interest- 
ing than his paintings only by reason of the lack of that 
color of which he is so great a master. The studies now 
exhibited occupy an entire room. They are mostly in pencil 
or chalk, and range from simple studies of drapery and 
other accessories, to highly finished designs. But however 
slight or unimportant the subject, the singular grace and 
refinement of the execution give to these drawings a charm 
rarely to be felt in the works of contemporary artists. As 
to the designs, it is sufficient to say that Mr. Burne-Jones’s 
bower of composition, in the treatment of lines and spaces, 
is no less remarkable than his excellent gift of color. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 








A RECEPTION was recently tendered to Bishop Goodsell at 
San Francisco, at which he gave the following felicitous 
characterization of his associates on the episcopal bench of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church : 


the learned aud gifted, 


than he; the consecrated genius of Foss; 
ef saintly Ninde; the volatile, volcanic 


energetic Hurst; the qui 
Mallalieu ; the incompara 


e, ‘owler; the many-sided 
Vincent; the superb lawyer and’ presidia officer, Fitzgerald ; 
Ne uu angelistic Joyce; the c and uent 











Sanitary. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR AND SANITATION. 


THE Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation, of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, has prepared and sent forth a cir- 
cular, ‘‘ No 9,” which ought to call out a hearty response 
from the large number of men and women who at the 
present day are fully persuaded that ‘‘ preventive medi- 
cine” is to be the watchword of the future, no matter 
what may have been the previous degree of their enslave- 
ment to pills, powders and sinapisms. 

The authors of the circular say: ‘‘Starting from the 
standpoint that the ‘common health is the common 
wealth’ and that hitherto sanitation and sanitary science 
have not received that amount of general public support 
which their importance demands, the Bureau will seek to 
set before the visitors to the Exposition such a representa- 
tion of sanitary work and sanitary aids, as will help to 
lift the general mind to a higher plane, in its estimate of 
the work of sanitation.’’ They point to the fact that the 
last two decades have seen great improvements in the 
theory and practice of hygiene, and quote, by way of en- 
couragement to effort, the prediction of the great pioneer 
of sanitary reform, Sir Edwin Chadwick, that by perfected 
methods of public and domestic sanitation, the death rate 
may be brought down to seven in a thousand, these 
serenely closing their eyes in a completed old age. 

It is the aim of the Bureau to make the completest pos- 
sible showing of the exact sanitary condition of the 
United States to-day by collecting statistics from every 
State in the Union, and presenting them in those im- 
pressive, graphic methods that are now so cleverly used in 
setting forth comparative merit in all things, from rival 
baking powders up to great moral and religious move- 
ments. 

The topics cover everything that has a relation, near or 
remote, to health—athletic training ; alimentation ; cook- 
ing; model houses for city or country ; methods of con- 
struction and heating and ventilation of schoolhouses, 
churches and workshops; hygienic clothing; ways of ob- 
taining pure drinking water in any region of this country ; 
methods of protecting ourselves from the microbes that 
lie in wait for us in every crack and corner—with dismally 
definite charts exhibiting the dire consequences of neg- 
lecting any or all of the above; and the work is completed 
by an exhibition of methods of cremation and dessication. 
Not less than one hundred and fifty distinct subjects are to 
be iHustrated. Here, certainly, is to be an object lesson 
which any man or woman who realizes that if he or she 
would give due attention to the primary duty of health, 
taking intelligent care of those bodies which God has 





given us, the world would be a brighter and happier place, 


should study. 

State boards of health—of which there are now thirty- 
eight—have long been diligently at work preparing charts, 
diagrams and models showing the relative destructiveness 
of infectious diseases, comparative death rates, etc. The 
circular says that the women of this and other countries 
are awake to the value of intelligent sanitation. Let 
them show it by studying this department, whatever they 
do with Fine Arts and Flowers. 
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IN a recent article Sir Andrew Clark gives a brief list of 
the benefits mankind have derived from experiments upon 
animals. He says: 


“By experimental research we have discovered the conditions 
for using with efficacy and safety almost all the stronger and 
more useful drugs, such as digitalis, phloroform, ether, chloral, 
nitrate of amyl, nitro-glycerin, and many others. By experi- 
ments on animals we have discovered the nature and relations 
of infectious diseases, and how in some measure to control the 
development and spread of fevers, cholera, anthrax and septi- 
cemia. Through experiments on animals [the legs of Galvani’s 
immortal frogs, ED.] we have received the electric telegraph, and 
all the various services which electricity now renders to the con- 
veniences and uses of man. And yet with all these services be- 
fore us, one cannot (in England) scratch the neck of a rabbit for 
the advancement of knowledge without becoming a legal crim- 
inal, But,on the other hand, for your pleasure or for your profit, 
or for any other object than the promotion of knowledge, you 
may, without let or hindrance, beat, starve, mutilate or destroy 
as many animals as you please. Knowledge can now only be ad- 
vanced by experiment .. . and lastly, if experimental re- 
search hardens the hearts of experimenters it is only too plain 
that an active antagonism to it begets a disregard of accuracy, 
a violation of charity, and a spirit of calumny that have no 
parallel among ordinary men.” 





....In contrast with some of our methods of dealing 
with the sale of those pretended remedies that filch the 
hard-earned money of the poor from their pockets, and 
which sometimes are positive snares, because utterly neg- 
ative in their effects, save to lull the taker into a false sense 
of security in the early stages of some disease which needs 
prompt, enlightened treatment, and might thereby be 
conquered, read the following announcement in regard to 
one of these patent quack medicines which appeared in the 
Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift 


** Notice.—As a cure against the most varied skin diseases, a 
Mrs. A. R—— recommends her skin tonic in the daily newspa- 
pers. This secret medicine consists of a solution of corrosive 
sublimate in water, with the addition of some glycerin, and it 
is slightly perfumed. It is sold in hottles containing about six 
ounces for the sum of three dollars, while the real value of the 
bottle’s contents is about one cent. The above advertisement is 
given hereby in order to warn the public. 

“THE PRESIDENT OF POLICE.” 


...-The death rate in New York City during the year 
1892 was 24.25, more than twice as great as it was, in some of 
the very perfectly drained and cleansed towns of England, 
which have been supplied with very perfectly protected 
water. The great number of sunstrokes, 320, against 95 
forthe preceding year, emphasize the intense heat of the 
summer of 1892, The officials of the Board of Health vac- 
cinated 142,050 persons, and seized, cond mned and de- 


stroyed 5,128,614 pounds of food unfit for use. 
pessimists weep as they will, over these degenerate days, 
these last two items afford ground of congratulation to 
those who see in them thousands of colics and fevers that 
never happened at all. It wasa happy day for New York 


Let the 


when she really armed her Health Board with effective 
authority. 


Science. 


GLACIAL MAN IN AMERICA. 
1. 











BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 





AS a theologian, I should at the outset have been much re- 
lieved not to be compelled to believe in glacial man either 
in Europe or America; but as I could not resist the cumu- 
lative evidence, and as I have been in somewhat peculiar re- 
lations to that evidence, it seems appropriate, at the present 
time, for me to give a more consecutive and detailed state- 
ment of some portions of it than I have heretofore done; 
for it seems that in my recent little volume upon “Man 
and the Glacial Period,’’ I have assumed that the facts 
were more generally accepted than they are, and that I did 
not pay sufficient attention to the removal of doubts exist- 
ing in the minds of many persons. 

My first connection with the investigation of the evidence 
of glacial man io America, commenced with the work of 
the Peabody Museum of Cambridge, soon after Professor 
Putnam became its director. In séme respects it has been 
unfavorable for the correct dissemination of knowledge on 
the subject that so much of the collection of evidence has 
been made through the agencies of that Museum; but the 
funds at its command and the enterprise of its director in 
promptly entering the field have naturally drawn to Cam- 
bridge nearly all of the implements reputed to have been 
found in America in glacial gravels. Upon satisfying him- 
self of the genuineness of such discoveries by Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, in Trenton, N. J., in 1875, Professor Putnam re- 
tained him as an assistant, and so diverted ail his sub- 
sequent discoveries to the Museum at Cambridge. Later, 
some of the most important discoveries in Ohio were, also, 
made by an assistant of the Peabody Museum. To satisfy 
himself of the real character of the discoveries, deputation 
after deputation of geologists and archeologists were sent 
down to Trenton by Professor Putnam, and sufficient 
evidence was accumulated before 1880 to put the facts be- 
yond what seemed reasonable doubt. The fullest formal 
presentation of the evidence occurred at a meeting of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, January 19th, 1881. I 
was present at this meeting, and read a paper giving the 
views of Professor Lewis and myself upon the character 
and age of the Trenton gravels. There was then, and 
there has since been no deubt on the part of any that the 
gravel upon which most of the city of Trenton is built isa 
deposit of glacial age. The only ques'ion of controversy 
which has arisen, touches the question whether or not 
this gravel belongs to deposits of a second glacial epoch, 
and as to just. what time in the epoch it would have been 
laid down. These divergencies of opinion would not seri- 
ously affect the chronology. : 

In the ‘‘Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural His 
tory,” of the date above referred to, one will find the follow- 
ing distinct testimony in addition to that of Dr. Abbott. 
In 1878 Mr. Carr, assistant curator of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, visited Trenton in company with Prof. J. D. Whit- 
ney, the distinguished geologist of Harvard College. They 
succeeded in finding several implements, some of which 
were unhesitatingly pronounced by them to bein undis- 
turbed gravel. In 1876 and 1879 Professor Putnam spent 
considerable time at Trenton, and succeeded in finding five 
implements in gravel which most clearly was undisturbed. 
Three of these were found in 1879, upon the same day and 
in the same locality. Subsequent search for several days 
failed to reward him with any further discoveries. Pro- 
fessor Putnam directs attention to this fact to show how 
little force the negative evidence adduced against the dis- 
coveries may possess. 

Butitis upon Dr. Abbott that the main burden of. dis- 
covery has fallen. Living upon the border of the gravel, 
and being upon the ground at all favorable times for ob- 
servation, both after the exposure of banks by flood and 
during the extensive excavations of the gravel by the rail- 
roads for ballast, he has had opportunities that no one else 
has had. During the thirteen years, from the time of his 
first discoveries in 1875 to his report in 1888, he had besides 
those from the talus and the surface, discovered sixty im- 
plements from recorded depths in the gravel—an average 
of less than five a year. Several of these were in positions 
where it did not require an expert to determine that the 
gravel was undisturbed. Some of these cases were in 
freshly exposed banks near the river’s edge, where there 
was little chance for the material to have crept or slid 
down to a lower level; while others were from railroad 
cuts back some distance from the river front, where there 
could not possibly have been any creep or sliding of the 
material. Some of these implements were as much as six- 
teen feet below the surface and overlaid by bowlders of con- 
siderable size, which had been brought in during flooded 


| conditions of the delta when ice was prominent in assist- 


ing the transportation. It should be remarked that the 
surface of this gravel deposit at Trenton is about fifty feet 
above the present flood-plain of the river. 

Dr. Abbott, tho not a professional geologist, is, however, 
probably as much of an expert in determining whether 
gravel is disturbed or undistured as any professional geol- 
ogistcould be. From the time of his earliest discoveries 
his attention has been directed to these points by the 
numerous eminent geologists who have visited him, among 
whom, in addition to those already mentioned, are Pro- 
fessor Shaler, Mr. Pumpelly and Mr. Belt. In the descrip- 
tion which he gives in his “ Primitive Industry ”’ (p. 500) 








he states that in every instance the possibility of the 
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gravel having been previously disturbed has been carefully 
considered by him. 

My own confidence in the correctness of the inference 
that these implemevts really came from the undisturbed 
gravel was at the outset greatly strengthened by a fact 
which was developed in connection with the late Prof. Car- 
vill Lewis’s investigations upon the relation of the various 
gravel deposits in the Delaware Valley to each other. This 
will be found stated in the closing chapter to Abbott’s 
** Primitive Industry ’’ written by Professor Lewis (p. 547). 


As I was engaged with Professor Lewis in field work at. 


the time the proof of this chapter passed through his 
hands, I came to have a deeper impression of its evidential 
value than would be made upon an ordinary reading in 
glancing over the subject. Professor Lewis was one of the 
first accurately to delineate the limits of the Trenton 
gravel which overlies certain older gravels of the region 
which had been partially eroded so as to give place to this 
limited and later deposit. Lewis’s map of the gravel was 
made before he had any knowledge of Abbott’s discoveries, 
and Abbott himself was not aware of the classification of 
the gravels which the investigations of Lewis and others 
make clear. Now tke significant fact was that when the 
localities at which Carr and Whitney and Putnam and 
Abbott had reported implements from undisturbed gravel 
at considerable depths below the surface were noted, they 
all fell within the limits of the previously mapped Tren- 
ton gravel, and had none of them been located in the older 
gravels surrounding, tho Dr. Abbott’s housestood upon the 
older gravels not far from their junction with the Trenton. 
This was justiy regarded by Professor Lewis as a circum- 
stance of high evidential value; for, if theseimplements had 
reached their position in the gravel by creeping down the 
bluff, or by landslides, or by the overturning of trees, there 
is no reason why they should not have been found deep 
down in the older gravel as well as inthe Trenton. 

In considering the force of negative evidence, such as 
that which Mr. Holmes ard others have to present, it will 
appear that there must be ‘an immense amount of it, in 
order to break the force of the preceding chain of positive 
evidence. As we have already said, Professor Putnam 
while making three discoveries in one day was unrewarded 
with further discoveries, tho investigations were diligently 
prosecuted for several days. It is estimated that the im- 
plements do not form more than one one-millionth part in 
number of the pebbles and natural fragments contained in 
the deposit, and, as appears from Professor Putnam’s ex- 
perience, these are by no means equally distributed through 
the whole; so that it may well be that extensive excava- 
tions may be observed without any discoveries. It is con- 
siderably a matter of accident whether or nut success at- 
tends the investigator if he is on the ground for only alim- 
ited amount of time; but, as we have said, Dr. Abbott’s 
opportunities have been unrivaled. It is proper to re- 
mark, also, that the discovery of implements in the gravels 
in the valley of the Somme in France which have yielded so 
many specimens is not a matter of every-day occurrence. 
The visitor in most cases scans the long exposed gravel 
bankin vain. But the workmen at Amiens are pretty sure 
to find everything that occurs, because, for the purposes to 
which the gravel there is put, it is usually sifted. The 
purposes of the excavations at Trenton, however, do not 
admit of sifting the gravel, so that the likelihood of finding 
all the implements buried in it is reduced to small propor- 
tions. 

OBERLIN, O. 








School and College. 


ONE of the most important questions discussed at 
the recent meeting in Boston, of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, was 
“Plans of Organization for School Purposes in Large 
Cities.” A paper with this title was read by the Hon. 
Andrew S. Draper, late Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the State of New York and now Superintendent 
of Schools in Cleveland, O. The point of the whole ques- 
tionis how to administer the schools of large cities, so as 
to exclude the blight of partisan politics, and, more 
scholastically, so as to deliver instruction from the tread- 
mill of routine and deadening uniformity. It is a fact of 
striking and mournful significance that in our large cities 
no elementary school principal ever acquires, or even 
seeks, any national reputation as an educator. The 
head masters of our large city schools do not need to study 
education in order to secure or retain their positions. 
In a large city not distant from New York, a desired 
transfer of a teacher from one department of instruction 
to another, is, it is asserted as a matter of fact, more easily 
secured through application to the local boss than through 
the school authorities. The Supervisory school authori- 
ties of that city are in no way responsible for this state of 
affairs ; and not being peculiar to that city, sucha fact is 
potential with menace tothe schools affairs of ourcountry. 
If the art of municipal government be, as has been as- 
serted, ‘‘ the one conspicuous failure of the United States,”’ 
the failure to administer city schools in the interest of 
education is the largest sinyle specification of this general 
charge. Education has too often been the last thing which 
Boards of Education could be induced to consider. It is 
natural that thoughtful men should seek the means of 
school reform. Cleveland, O., Paterson, N. J., St. Paul, 
Minn., and other cities of the second class, are experiment- 
ing with appointed boards of education of small size, and 
enlarged powers. The whole matter of city school organ- 
_ ization is ina transition stage, and the department of su- 
perintendence wisely decided to appoint a committee of ten 
to study up the whole question and report at a future 
meeting. 


....-President Eliot, of Harvard, urges that the American 
boy or girl is certainly able to do whatever the British or 
Continental boy or girl can do; that every student in the 
grammar schools of the United States should have the op- 








portunity to begin the study of Latin or French at the age 
of ten or twelve, and that of geometry, at least in its ele- 
mentary form, at the age of twelve. Referring to the fact 
that such schools as the Boston Latin School give, at the 
proper time and in the proper way, the opportunity for 
such training in German, French or Latin, Dr. Eliot re- 
marks that such a school 1s, in reality, a school for a privi- 
leged few; that the genius of our American institutions 
demands or, in becoming conscious of itself, will demand, 
that the richest and the best of elementary and secondary 
education shall be the opportunity avd the free choice of 
all, and that therefore the fit time and place for beginning 
the study of Latin and French is in the Elementary School 
Course, about the middle of the so-called grammar school 
course. 


....Lasell Seminary has been granted by the Committee 
on Assignment of Space in the Woman’s Building of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition a room in that building, 
to be at the Seminary’s disposal during the continuance of 
the Fair. The room is fifty-four feet square, and is made 
available to Lasell, subject to no conditions other than 
that the rules and regulations of the Woman’s Building 
be not infringed. President Gunsaulus, of the Armour 
Institute, Chicago, will deliver the commencement address 
at Lasell 








Charities. 


THE New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, in its, forty-ninth annual report shows 
that the total amount received for fresh-air work during 
the summer was $12,123.55. Thirty-three parties were 
taken, the first on June 15th, the last on September 7th, 
and the number of beneficiaries was 21,446, of whom 6,575 
were adults and 14,871 children. There remains in hand an 
unexpended balance of $2,650.20. The managers urge a 
permanent seaside home for the society as the best that can 
be done in summer tohelp the poor. The number of meals 
furnished during the year ending October, 1892, was 
1,184; the number of lodgings 467, at a total cost of $196.31. 
The disposition of applications for relief shows that the 
number of such irrespective of those asking fresh-air bene- 
fits was 6,622; the number of families relieved, 3,550; the 
number of unmarried persons relieved, 507; the number 
not relieved but favorably referred to other sources for re- 
lief or provided with work, 1,835; the number not relieved 
on account of unworthiness, 710. Atthe People’s Baths 
46,977 men, 8,537 women, 6,627 boys and 2,230 girls were 
accommodated. The causes of destitution among the 
families aided were: want of work, 1,726; old age and sick 
ness, 1,014; intemperance, shiftlessness and kindred causes, 
810. The report has a paragraph earnestly protesting 
against indiscriminate giving. 





....-The Charity Organization Society is expecting to 
enlarge and make a part of its municipal lodging the 
woodyard, which has been carried on for some time. Ap- 
vlicants will be received at any hour of the day or night, 
Sunday and holidays included, and supplied with meals 
and lodging in return for a good amount of work either in 
the woodyard or any lighter occupation, according to 
their physical condition. Every man _ before _ be- 
ing allowed in the sleeping quarters will be com- 
pelled to take a bath and have his clothes disinfected. The 
value of the property, including the new buildings, is about 
$50.000. The society has an option of purchase, and the 
rent has been assumed by the members of the woodyard 
committee. It cannot be entirely self-supporting. Annual 
subscriptions towari its support are already assured to the 
extent of $750, and an effort isin progress to increase the 
amount to $3,000. 


.... The will of the late Horatio Gates Jones, of Roxbor- 
ough, Penn., gives twenty shares of railroad stock to the 
Welsh Society, of which he was president for twenty years, 
also most of his Welsh books; in addition, $1,000 each are 
given to the Philadelphia Association for the Minister 
and Widows’ Fund, the Roxborough Baptist Church, the 
Philadelphia Home for Incurables, and the Baptist Home; 
and $500 each to the Manatawna, Wissahickon and Mount 
Vernon Baptist churches. There are also a number of 
personal bequests. 


....There has recently been completed at Tuskegee, Ala., 
the beautiful Phelps Hall, by Miss Olivia Phelps Stokes, 
of ‘New York, as a memorial to her mother, a daughter of 
Anson G. Phelps. The total cost of the building was 
$10,000. It contains a chapel, library, recitation and sleep- 
ing rooms for the purpose of an unsectarian Bible school. 
A remarkable thing about the Hall is that the building 
and furnisbing was done entirely by the colored students 
themselves, and most of the furniture was made by them. 


....-The late R. C. Waterston, of Boston, has given $40,- 
600, in four installments of $10,000 each, to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. The library, collection of pam- 
phiets, manuscripts, autographs, etc., will go to the Society 
on the death of his widow. The Society of Natural His- 
tory also receives $10,000, to be used in publishing useful 
and interesting papers on natural history. A collection of 
specimens of birds, shells, fossils and minerals, is also left 
to that Society. 


. «.--The late Mrs. Mary Jeanette Keeney, of Hartford, 
has left gifts to the amount of between $200,000 and $300,- 
000, among them $30,000 to Christ Church, $25,000 to Trinity 
College, $25,000 to the Wadsworth Atheneum, the income 
to be used for the purchase of works of art ; to the Hart- 
ford Hospital, Orphan Asylum, Union for Home Work, 
Goodwill Club, Woman’s Aid Society, Open Hearth, $10,- 
000 each ; Trinity Church, for the new building, $10,000. - 


....-The Teachers’ College of New York is to receive a 
handsome*building at a cost of not less than $200,000 for 
the department of mechanic arts and of form study and 
drawing. It will be upon a site given by George W. Van- 
derbilt, at an estimated value of $125,000. The main build- 











ing of the college, it is estimated, will cost $350,000, of 
which $150,000 have been raised, and $55,000 additional are 
to be paid on receiving the additional $200,000. 


..--The late Mary M. Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, has 
left $50,000 to the Presbyterian Hospital, $50,000 as an en- 
dowment fund for the Hutchinson House for Crippled 
Children ; $30,000 to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church; $10,000 each 
to the Episcopal City Mission, the Industrial Home for 
Blind Women and the Working Home for Blind Men, and 
$5,000 to the Midnight Mission. * 


-.-» William Gillies, of New York City, known by many 
and supposed to be very poor, died suddenly while stand- 
ing in line at the paying teller’s window of the East River 
Bank. Jt was subsequently found that he had left a for- 
tune of from $150,000 to $200,000, the bulk of which is to be 
divided equally between the Howard Mission and Home 
for Little Wanderers and the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. 


....The late J. N. Stickney, of Rockville, Conn., has left 
to the American Board, $5,000; the Connecticut Home 
Missionary Society, $2,500; the Fund for Ministers, the 
American Missionary Association, the Union Church in 
Rockville, and the Congregational Church Building So- 
ciety, $1,000 cach ; and the Congregational Sabbath-School 
and Publishing Society, $500. 


....Eighteen years since Tappan Wentworth, of Lowell, 
Mass., bequeathed to Dartmouth College an estate valued 
at $300,000, on condition that nothing should be raised 
from it until the valuation of the estate was increased to 
$500,000. That has now been reached, and Darthmouth 
College will be able to draw an income from the estate. 


...-In addition to the dormitory which Mr. Russell Sage 
has promised to the Troy Female Seminary at a cost of 
$100,000, it is announced that he iotends to give to the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute a fund, the amount of 
which is conjectural, for the use of that institution. 


....The surviving members of the class of 1842 at Yale, 
have raised a fund of $2,000, the income to be devoted to 
the encouragement of extemporaneous speaking among the 
students of the university. The fund is to bear the name 
of Prof. Thomas A. Thacher. 


.... Dartmouth College has received a valuable collection 
of fossils, geological specimens, etc., bequeathed to it by 
the late Ralph Butterfield, and also the $200,000 from the 
same bequest. 


..--lt is proposed to make the bequest of $250,000 by the 
late George E. Pepper, of Philadelphia, the nucleus for 
the establishment of a free public library for that city. 


....The churchin Stratham, N. H., hasreceived $500 from 


the late Andrew Wiggin, and the church in Hancock $3,000 
from A. D. Tuttle. 








Personals. 


GEN. JOHN TYLER, the son and private secretary of 
President Tyler, is reported in the Pittsburg Dispatch as 
giving the following story about his father’s relation to 
his Cabinet : 

*“*When my father succeeded to the Presidency he continued 
President Harrison’s Cabinet in office until he found that they 
were working against him. His first Cabinet meeting was held 
on the day succeeding the death of President Harrison, and it 
was perhaps the most remarkable Cabinet meeting in history. 
When all the members were present and the doors were closed 
Daniel Webster, the Secretary of State, arose and addressed my 
father, saying: ‘Mr. President, I suppose you intend to carry 
out the ideas and customs of your predecessor, and that this 
Administration, inaugurated by President William Harrison, 
will continue in the same line of policy on which it has begun. 
Am I right?’ 

“ My father, much astonished, nodded his head almost invol- 
untarily and looked at Mr. Webster with wonder. Daniel Web- 
ster straightened himself up at this and continued : 

“*Mr. President, it was the custom in our Cabinet meetings of 
President Harrison that the President should preside over them. 
All measures relating to the Administration were to be brought 
before the Cabinet and their settlement was to be decided by the 
majority of votes, each member of the Cabinet and the President 
having but one vote.’ 

“* My father was always courteous, but he ‘was also firm. He 
rose to his feet and looking about the Cabinet room he said: 
‘Gentlemen, I am very proud to have in my Cabinet such able 
statesmen as you have proved yourselves to be. I shall be pleased 
to avail myself of your cou: d advice, but Ican never con- 
sent to be dictated to as to what Ishall or shall not do. I am 
the President, and I shall be held responsible for my Administra- 
tion. I hope I shall have your hearty co-operation in carrying 
out its measures. So long as you see fit to do this I shall be glad 
to have you with me. When you think otherwise I will be 
equally glad to get your resignation.’ This,” concluded General 
Tyler, “settled the question, and-there was no further trouble as 
to who was the head of the Cabinet.” 


....Sefior Romero, the Mexican Minister to the United 
States who has recently returned to Washington after an 
absence of some months, has been acting as Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Cabinet of President Diaz, and has 
succeeded in bringing about a number of financial reforms 
which have been of much benefit to the country. 


....The story is told of Robespierre that at one time when 
at the hight of his power a lady called upon him, beseech- 
ing him to spare her husband’s life. He scornfully re 
fused. As she turned away she happened totread upon the 
paw of his pet dog. He turned upon her: “ Madam, have 
you no humanity ?” ‘ 

...-Senator Cockrell, of Missouri, has a brother in the 
lower House of the new Congress, representing a Texas 
district. ‘The two men do not look at all alike. 

....Secretary of War “Dan” Lamont has given UP 
directorships in twenty corporations to take his Cabinet 
position . . 
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ie Music. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 





THE week just past brought sundry acceptable if not 
at all remarkabie entertainments, to make the record 
of the seven days of at least the same value as many 
just preceding. On Monday occurred a business meeting 
that incidentally represented largely our city’s social life, 
when the thirty-five stockholders of the new “ Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and Improvement Company” came to- 
gether and allotted the boxes of the Opera House—in much 
their former distribution. The statement of the opening 
of the Italian-French season of 1693-’94, on November Ist, 
was confirmed, as well as the understanding that the im- 
pressarij will be the Messrs. Abbey and Grau, who will 
arrange for representations of Italian and French works, 

- particularly ; in Italian and French On Tuesday night 
came an elaborate vocal and orchestral concert in the 
Music Hall, arranged by Mrs. Lillian Nordica. With her 
appeared several other singers, prominently three whose 
popularity dates from the Maplesonian dispensation of opera 
—Mrs. Scalchi, Mr. Campanini and Mr. del Puente. Miss 
Louise Engel, Mr. Boyer and Mr. Emil Fischer, who be- 
Jong to amore recent lyric stratum, to speak geologically, 
also took part; and the Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Mr. Damrosch, played. The program was of very 
well-worn selections, rounded off by the wholeof the third 
act of Gounod’s ‘“‘ Faust’’ effectively presented in stage 
dress and sung—as was everything else during the per- 
formance—to great applause from a numerous audience, de- 
lighted with an evening’s music from the voices of so 
many ancient friends. On the same evening, in the Madi- 
son Square Garden Concert Hall (which name suggests 
Hamlet’s “it shall to the barber with your beard’’) Mr. 
Arthur Friedheim gave a third pianoforte recital. On 
Saturday took place the last Philharmonic concert, ending 
the fifty-first year of the society’s organized work—one 
pecuniarily most successful; otherwise far from such 
a course. The program, printed here last week, af- 
forded a remarkable opportunity of further admiring 
the extraordinary qualities of Mr. Henri Marteau’s 
violin-playing ; that young artist being heard in Bruch’s 
first concerto and, as an encore, in Bach’s great Cha- 
conne. Mrs. Martha Burkhard sang Beethoven’s ex- 
acting “‘ Abscheulicher”’ air, and sang it acceptably. Also 
on Saturday, in the afternoon, Mr. Paderefski gave his sixth 
piano-concert before another very large audience—demon- 
strating again his consummate power to interest and de- 
light his hearers with music which is either not in itself 
interesting or which he has played so often before as to 
hint more decisively than ever at the present scantiness of 
Mr. Paderefski’s repertory. 

Toward a good deal of recent instrumental and vocal writ- 
ing throughout the musical world, and not a little to the 
emphatically ‘‘ national” qualities incorporated into the 
scores of Russian, Bohemian and other composers, some 
persons will be willing courageously to take an attitude 
expressed by Camille Saint-Saens in the subjoined para- 
graph. Mr. Saint-Saens speaks of the insincere and often 
entirely indiscriminating craze on the part of musical peo 
ple expressed by them for that which they really do not 
admire norenjoy—and which carefully analyzed, in accord- 
ancewith the’soundest principlesof art, will not exhibit 
qualities for admiration or enjoyment. As a matter of his 
own judgment, he happens to select the extreme of the un- 
beautiful in Wagner, as that phase is sometimes exemplified 
in well-known episodes of Wagner’s later works. Butin 
his reference, Wagner can be eliminated entirely, and ap- 
plication of the criticism made, with much appropriate- 
ness, to Tschaikofski, to Dvorak, to Richard Strauss, to 
Vincent d’Indy, Paul Gilson, even to Rubinstein and Nicodé; 
and a large representation of more or less well-known and 
industrious writers, who show often so much less esthetic 
feeling than mastery of music’s noble materials. Says 
Saint-Saens: 

“The man who once stopped his ears, now bellows with delight 
at picturesque, exciting but frightful cacophanies,which are to 
music what pickles are to cookery. If I were addressing musi- 
cians only, I could treat the musical question of these colossal 
words thoroughly, show how their style, not very elevated at 
first, grew more and more complicated, multiplying notes with- 
out necessity, abusing the resources of art to the spendthrift 
point, demanding at last of voices and instruments things be- 
yond the pale of possibility. Disdain for regular forms first 
shows itself as a liberating deliverance, only t> become little by 
little a license, destructive of all form and balance.” 

Passing on to illustrate how a composer can utilize to 
the limits of audacity go@™ will from critics more ami- 
able than well-balanced, Mr. Saint-Saens declares that 
the excuse and shibboleth at last become merely the im- 
pudent admission, ‘He wished to do so,” no matter 
what the composer has done. The criticism ends with a 
sentiment that is always in order : 

* But I, too, ask to be allowed to preserve my own liberty, to 
admire what I like and not to admire the rest ; to find Jong what 
is long, discordant what is discordant, absurd what is absurd.” 
More and more noticeable lately is the tendency to believe 
that what is absolutely chaotic in its obscurity and in 
its departures from form is mysteriously beautiful; 
to find noise tantamount to majesty, complexity to im- 
pressiveness, huge dimensions to grandeur ; and in the fan- 
tastic or bizarre to descry a new dispensation of genius 
and art, 

From the National Conservatory of Music has been 
issued the following notice in regard to one of its most 
interesting enterprises outside of purely tuitional work : 

“The Laureates of the annual Concours, instituted under the 
auspices of the National Conservatory of Music of America, for 
ths production of the best symphony, suite or concerto for piano 
or violin, eto., will be made known in aconcert to occur at the 
Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, on the evening of Thurs- 
day, March 80th, the proceedings commencing at eight o'clock. 
The exercises of the occasion will include proclamation of the 
Jaureates’ names and performance of their worke; the symphony, 

suite and cantats being conducted by their reepective composers 





(the composer of the piano-concerto being the solo-pianist), and 
the bestowai of the prizes, all under the direction of Dr. Antonin 
Dvorak. The orchestra will be Mr. Anton Seidl’s. 

“The favor of a brief notice for these facts is asked, liberal 
publicity adding largely to this and kindred endeavors in behalf 
of music in America. 

“The number of librettos sent in for examination has been so 
large that the prize cannot be awarded on March 30th. Due an- 
nouncement will be made in the newspapers as to the jurors’ de- 
cision in the case, which will be rendered before June Ist, 1893.” 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mr. BLouNT, the Special Commissioner to Hawaii, 
sailed from San Francisco on March 20th. He is accom- 
panied by Mr. Ellis Mills, an experienced man from the 
State Department. With regard to his instructions Mr. 
Blount is reported to have said : 

“* My instructions are very indefinite. The gist of them is that 
Iam toget the sentiment of both whites and natives on the 
islands, and also to forman opinion of the advantages of an- 
nexation. The sentiment of foreigners I can get at Honolulu, but 
native opinion must be obtained from the other islands as well 
as from Oahu, on which Honolulu is situated. I shall spare no 
pains to give all sides a hearing, and with a good interpreter I 
have no fear that the natives will not get a fair chance of making 
their wants known. My impression, after a conference with 
President Cleveland, is that he simply wants to get the whole 
truth, and to leave nothing behind which may cause future 
trouble should the islands be annexed. His ideas I shall .carry 
out to the best of my ability. It may take two months to do this, 
or longer; but [ don’t anticipate any great trouble or any delay 
that will require me to remain away six months. The Hawaiians 
are said to object to the American style of hurry, so it is impossi- 
ble to say whether they can be rushed in a matter like this.” 

....In addition to the nominations of General Eustis, 
Chancellor Runyon and Wade Hampton, mentioned last 
week, President Cleveland has sent into the Senate the 
following names: John E. Risley, of New York, to be 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States to Denmark; James G. Jenkins, of Wis- 
consin, to be United States Circuit Judge for the Seventh 
Judicial Circuit; William D. Dabney, of Virginia, to be 
solicitor for the Department of State; Horace H. Lurton, 
of Tennessee, to be United States Circuit Judge for the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit; John S. Seymour, of Connecticut, 
to be Commissioner of Patents; Silas W. Lamoreux, of 
Wisconsin, to be Commissioner of the General Land Office; 
William H. Sims, of Mississippi, to be First Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Max Judd, of Missouri, to be Consul- 
General of the United States at Vienna. 

.... The Senate has confirmed the nominations of Josiah 
Quincy as Assistant Secretary of State; Isaac P. Gray as 
Minister to Mexico; James B. Eustis as Minister to 
France; Patrick A. Collins as Consul-General at London; 
Robert A. Maxwell as Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral ; Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, as Commissioner 
of Railroads; William McAdoo, of New Jersey, as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy; and several nominations in the 
Post Office, Army and Navy. 








....The English Government has raised the rank of Sir 
Julian Pauncefote to that of full Ambassador at Wash- 
ington. 


FOREIGN. 

...-The Court of Arbitration on the Bering Sea question 
met March 23d in the office of the Foreign Ministry at 
Paris. All the members of the Court were present, as fol- 
lows: Justice John M. Harlan and Senator John T. Mor- 
gan, appointed by the President of the United States; 
Baron de Courcelles, appointed by the President of France ; 
Gregers W. W. Gram, appointed by the King of Sweden; 
Marquis Emilio Visconti Venosta, appointed by the King 
of Italy; Lord Hannen and Sir John S. D. Thompson, ap- 
pointed by the Queen of England. Ex-Secretary of State 
John W. Foster was present as agent on the part of the 
United States, and Charles H. Tupper, Dominion Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, as agent on the part of Great 
Britain. The counsel present on the part of the United 
States were E. J. Phelps, of Vermont; James C. Carter, of 
New York: Henry W. Blodgett, of Illinois, and assistant 
counsel for the United States, Robert Lansing, of New 
York. The counsel for Great Britain present were Sir 
Charles Russell, Attorney-General ; Sir Richard Webster, 
ex-Attorney-General; Q. C. Robinson, of the Canadian 
Bar, and W. H. Cross. After an address of welcome from 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Court organ- 
ized by the election of Baron de Courcelles as president 
and then adjourned till April 4th, in order to examine the 
printed arguments of the United States and Great Britain. 
The debates will be in English, and the journal is to be 
kept in French with an English version. A general and 
formal visit on President Carnot was made the same day 
by the members of the Commission, they being received 
with military honors. 


....The arguments of counsel having been closed, the 
Assize Court in Paris have found verdicts of guilty against 
Charles de Lesseps, M. Baihaut, ex-Minister of Public 
Works, and M. Blondin. Charles de Lesseps was sentenced 
to imprisonment for one year, to run concurrently with 
the five years’ sentence already imposed upon him. M. 
Baihaut was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and a 
payment of 750,000 francs. M. Blondin was sentenced to 
imprisonment for two years. All three were condemned 
to pay the costs and damages demanded by the civil par- 
ties. Maurius Fontane, M. Sans-Leroy, and several others 
who were accused of corruption, were also condemned to 
pay to the liquidators of the Panama Canal Company 
875,000 francs, the amount taken from the treasury and 
paid to M. Baihaut for his influence in favor of the Lottery 
bill. Two days later an attack was made upon the Gov- 
ernment again in the Chamber of Deputies with regard to 


of the Chamber was defeated by a vote of 314 to 200, 
showing that an attack on the Ministry was hopeless. 


-.--Great excitement was occasioned in the German 
Reichstag on March 21st and 22d by arabid speech by Rec- 
tor Ahlwardt, in which he declared that while Prince Bis- 
marck was Chancellor fraudulent contracts had been made 
repeatedly with Hebrew fiaanciers, and claimed that the 
Government had lost hundreds of millions. He asserted 
that he had documents proving this signed by men of na- 
tional reputation, several of them ministers. On the next 
day when called upon to supply the papers he gave a few, 
asserting that after Easter he would give others. The 
papers that he did present were put before a committee, 
who affirmed that they had found nothing to prove the as- 
sertions of Herr Ahlwardt. There isa general feeling that 
the charges are utterly unfounded and false, only made for 
political effect. 


....-The mystery about the White Star freight steamer 
“Naronic,’”’? which sailed from Liverpool for New York 
February 11th and has never been heard from, seems to 
have been solved by the report that the British steamer 
“Coventry”? had seen two of her boats off the Banks of 
Newfoundland on March 4th. The supposition is that 
there was some accident to the machinery, but that she 
kept afloat until about that time, when the heavy storms 
caused her to sink. The appearance of the second boat led 
the captain of the “ Coventy ” to believe that the occupants 
had been taken on board some vessel. 


....An agreement was reached at Manchester on March 
24th by which the great English cotton strike was to end 
on Monday, March 27th. The spinners had agreed to ac- 
cept a reduction of 244 per cent., but the manufacturers 
insisted upon 5 per cent. A compromise was effected by 
both agreeing to a reduction of seven pence on the pound. 
All ‘classes are delighted. The spinners themselves have 
not suffered much, as they had a good fund to start with; 
but other classes of workmen have suffered very severely. 


....-There have been a number of additional bombs 
thrown in Rome, occasioning very general alarm. No 
arrests have been made, tho the police are making every 
effort to find out the perpetrators of the outrage. It is 
believed by some that they are anarchists who are trying 
to intimidate the authorities. As, however, the outrages 
seemed to have been directed as much against the Vatican 
officers as the Government, this does not seem probable. 


....The Mayor of Moscow was shot on Marck 2ist by a 
man who is supposed to be a half-crazed Nihilist, once ar- 
rested in St. Petersburg for conspiracy, but adjudged in- 
sane and sent to anasylum. The Czar has ordered that 
the funeral be public. The Mayor had been in office for 
eight years, and was universally respected and honored. 


.... There was considerable excitement in Madrid in con- 
sequence of a report that French troops had landed in San 
Domingo. For this report there seems to have been no 
foundation, except a rumor spread on account of some 
vexations suffered by French residents in the dominion 
Republic. ; 


....The Czech, or native Bohemian party in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, has intrdduced a bill fixing the number of 
deputies in the Lower House at 400, of whom 145 shall be 
Germans, and 225 belonging to other nationalities, and giv- 
ing to every male twenty-four years of age the right to 
vote. 

....-The Columbus caravels, ‘‘ Nina’’ and “ Pinta,” ar- 
rived at Havana March 28th. There was brilliant illumi- 
nation of houses and also the war ships, including the 
‘Newark ” and “* Bennington.” 


....In consequence of the bank scandalsin Rome the Ital- 
ian Government has introduced two bills providing for a 
reorganization of the banks of issue and a prolongation 
until June 30th of the existing laws governing them. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THERE is little dangerof any congregation putting too much 


money into a church building, if the building is paid for in cash 
and not in promises.— United Presbyterian. 





...-The evils of licensed gambling have increased at such a 
rate in this country that the consideration of them can no longer 
be confined to a merely moral basis, but must extend to concern 
for the public safety. The condition is alarming, not only be- 
cause gambling has thrown a demoralizing influence over the 
youth of communities through the semi-respectable coloring that 
is given to it by clubs of reputable men, but for the graver rea- 
son that the gambling class seems to have secured such control 
of the functions of the law that it can secure or prevent legisla- 
_ at will, and defeat the operation of established law.—Chicago 

nter-Ocean. 


.... Who can define proof, or say why the conviction of the soul 
is not its surest guaranty? Proof cannot base itself upon logic, 
for logic has nothing to make its promisesinfallible. Neither 
can it base itself upon science, for not only are physical condi- 


tions subject to change, but science itself is constantly engaged 
in correcting its own past mistakes. There is no basis for cer- 
tainty except a divinely implanted consciousness in the mind and 
soulof man. The proven things are proved neither by inference 
nor by induction, but by universal conviction. Immortality is a 
fact which is thoroughly established by this consensus of belief.— 
Zion’s Herald. 


....1 have learned to believe in the great missionof preaching, 
the effect it has on men’s lives and tioughts, their need of it, 
their pain and loss when it does not help and reach them. I used 
tothink that if it did men good they would speak more of it. But 
they pay no compliments to their daily bread, ye it is the staff of 
their life. If ministers knew the silent appreciation «f helpful 
preaching, they would work, if not harder, at least more brightly 
and he) pfally ” Preachers shonld remember that the large silent 
part of their flock is onlyreached by preaching, and therefore 
they should give their strength to it, and not to little meetings.— 
The Rev. JAMES STALKER. 


...» The Parliament to which the Chicago people seem to be 
looking foward with the most eagerness, is ‘“ the world’s first Par- 
liament of Religions.” It isto be convened on the llth of next 
September, and it will be a polyglot_congress representative of 
**allthe shades of Christianity, including the orthodox Greek 
and Russian Churches, Northern and Southern Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Shintoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Mohammedan- 
ism,and the various forms of Hinduism.” The historical ecu- 





its continuance of the investigation and the release of cer- 





taip of the directors, A motion favoring the dissolution 


menical councils of Christendom were narrow and provincial 
affairs when compared with the coming Chicago novelty, as the 
Tribune of that town tells us.—New York Sun, 
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THE EASTER LILIES. 


THE Christ was born with the song of peace and good 
will. He rose from the dead king over death and hell. 
And yet, if he is conqueror, where is the peace and where 
the good will? The purity of the lilies is his, but is it 
not his alone? Have they cleansed the earth to their 
saintly whiteness? When the Lord went up with a 
shout, peans of cherubim celebrating his resurrection 
and his ascension, was itin honor of his sole victory 
over death, and was there no victory over the sin which 
subdues and crushes the world? Are there no lilies for 
the slums of New York and London. no words of con- 
quering peace for the barracks which burden and crush 
the nations. of Europe, no knowledge of Easter joy 
among the three-quarters of the inhabitants of the earth? 

We believe with an abiding and rejoicing faith in the 
mission of the incarnated and risen Christ, but again we 
ask, Where is the conquest of his peace? 

The answer is easy if it is partly sad. The joy of 
Easter is joy in its Lord and in his Father; but there is 
sadness when we think of how inadequately his Church 
has given that joy tothe world. The mission of Jesus 
is accomplished. Death and Hell have been led captive, 
and divine gifts hive been prepared for men. Life 
and immortality have been brought to light. The divine 
part is fully done. But now the gift of God must be 
passed from hand to hand among men. That is not 
God’s part, but ours. The knowledge of the Prince of 

Peace will bring peace to the world. Before it standing 
armies will pass away. Wars will end. The myrtle 
wand will be waved wide over the nations. Corruptions 
will vanish. Governments will become Christian, The 





reign of Christ, the kingdom of God, the New Jerusalem 
shall come down from Heaven to men. 

But why, then, lingers the coming kingdom? Simply 
and solely because the Church fails to do its duty. A 
century or two ought to have sufficed ; nineteen centu- 
ries have not been enough to evangelize a quarter of the 
inhabitants of the earth. If China is pagan yet it is not 
at all from any lack of power in the Easter miracle, but 
solely because the Church has not gone out into all the 
world to preach t' at epiphany of angels and that open- 
ing of the sepulcher before which the keepers did trem- 
ble and became as dead men. If our cities, here and 
there spangled with churches, are yet more shadowed 
and blackened with haunts and hells the smoke of whose 
crimes hides the spires, the fault is all, all with the 
Church in its forgetfulness of its mission and duty. If 
where Christianity most prevails millions treat it with 
indifference or positive aversion, the fault all belongs to 
those who were told by their risen Master to go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, and 
who have not done it; it is the fault of those who have 
not by their life commended the Savior to their neigh- 
bors about them. 

Perhaps we cannot spend Easter Sunday better than 
in longing for its power, the power of His resurrection, 
for which Paul prayed and which he received. What a 
power Christ’s resurrection was in the soul of Paul! It 
gave him triumph in tribulation. In weakness it made 
him strong. It made him the model missionary of the 
Christian world, eager, enthusiastic, confident, triumph- 
ant. Through Christ he could do all things. Where is 
the power of Christ’s resurrection in us? Where is our 
victory? Where is our mission? What depth of sin are 
we reaching and cleansing ? 

Oh for more Easter lilies, flowers of white peace and 
fragrant purity, to be massed, not in snowy banks with- 
in Gothic walls before consecrated altars, but to be scat- 
tered from full hands on bare streets, before dens of 
vice, in halls where men devise treason against society, 
in council chambers where premiers plot war! Come out 
-of the church ye lilies, and ye priests, and ye people! Go 
to the drunkard, the nihilist, the harlot, the pauper, the 
millionaire, and tell them of Him who died, who rose 
again, whose right it is to reign, and whose reign shall 
bring peace and bliss ! 


ie 


k ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD. 


Mr. DEPEW has rightly said that there were two men 
who bore this name; one was the Colorel Shepard 
known tothe public, the other was the man in his own 
home and in his personal relations with his friends. The 
one was aggressive, positive, uncompromising ; the other 
was gracious, courteous and generous. 

Colonel Shepard was a man of unusual and marked 
ability, marred only by that occasional failure of judg- 
ment which comes from e deficiency in the sense of 
humor. He was a graduate of New York University. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1858, and at the outbreak 
of the War joined Governor Morgan’s staff, and, while 
not going to the front, had charge of organizing regi- 
ments, and was instrumental in putting 47,000 men into 
the field. He was a successful lawyer, organized the 
State Bar Association, and was its first president. His 
marriage in 1868 to a daughter of William H. Vanderbilt 
gave him abundant financial resources, which he used gen- 
erousiy and creditably. He was greatly interested in 
his wife’s benevolences, among which the Margaret 
Louisa Home, connected with the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, is to be mentioned as one of the very 
best Christian institutions in the city. He took great 
interest in politics, but even more in religious questions. 
If he was an eager Republican he was a still more devoted 
Presbyterian. He became a public character, known to 
the whole country, by his purchase, in 1888, of The Mail 
and Express, of which he was not merely the proprietor 
but the real and active editor. He devoted his time to 
it, and through and through it expressed his own views. 
If he had an idiosyncrasy it went into that paper; if he 
had a deep-seated principle it found utterance there. 
He spared no money or labor to give it influence. The 
first thing he did was to put a fresh Scripture text every 

day over its editorial columns, something which, one can 
hardly tell why, greatly amused the other papers. He 
was not in sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church, 
and could not be made to believe that the expression of 
his feelings would injure the political influence of his 
paper. The promotion of Sabbath observance he may 
also be said to have adopted as his own favorite reform, 
so devoted was he to it that he made a special depart- 
ment for it in his paper. He was equally positive and 
emphatic in his opposition to the higher criticism in the 
Presbyterian Church and to allits advocates. What we 
call his idiosyncrasies were such as his always printing 
“Roma” for Rome, and “‘Sonday” for Sunday, as he 
regarded the latter designation as pagan. With such an 
individuality behind it The Mail and Express could not 
fail to be an interesting and influential paper, and it 
greatly increased its reputation, circulation, influence and 
prosperity under his management. 

But the Colonel Shepard whom we most like to re- 
member is the private gentleman rather than the public 
citizen. His home was ideally sweet. It was his 








anxiety not togive his family pain which Jed him to con- 





trive to be alone at the time of the operation, which it 
was not expected would be a serious one, but which by 
one of the unavoidable accidents of surgery resulted in 
his death. He loved his family with a pure devotion, 
and they were worthy of it. There was not a more gen- 
erous-hearted man living than he. His gifts were 
not spread before the world. Presbyterian circles 
are full of stories about his giving fifty, one hun- 
dred, five hundred or a thousand dollars with the 
utmost generosity, but carefully kept from public 
knowledge. He seemed to find his chief happiness 
in benevolence. A student, or a poor minister, or a strug- 
gling institution, or a chance church collection, did not 
appeal to him in vain, and indeed did not need even tuo 
make an appeal. Heanticipated arequest ard searched 
out objects of charity. His graciousness, courtesy and 
urbanity in private intercourse were beyond all praise, 
He has left thousands to mourn his sudden death. 

Colonel Shepard was one of the speakers at the cele- 
bration on the last Fourth of July, at Roseland Pork, 
Woodstock, Conn. His subject was ‘‘The American 
Press.” At that celebration he made a host of friends ; 
and the village church in that town, where he spent the 
Sabbath, will not cease to remember, with gratitude, the 
golden evidence of his good will. : 


os 


THE BROTHERHOOD’S BOYCOTT RULE. 


CHIEF ARTHUR has produced the rule of the Brother- 
hood of Engineers concerning boycott strikes. If the 
famous orders of Judge Ricks in the Lake Shore strike 
should have no other result, they will have done a public 
service in disclosing this rule. With the terms of the 
rule fully before us we are in a position to understand 
the bearings of the policy which one of the most con- 
servative labor organizations has been led to adopt. The 
rule reads as follows : 

“‘Twelfth. That hereafter when an issue has been sus- 
tained by the Grand Chief and carried into effect by the 
B. of I. E., it shall be recognized as a violation of obliga- 
tion for a member of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
yineers’ Association who may be employed on a railroad 
running in connection with or adjacent to said road to 
handle the property belonging to said railroad or system 
in any way that may benefit said company in which the 
B. of L. E. is at issue until the grievance or issue of what- 
ever nature or kind has been amicably settled.” 

This is a proposal to use the immense power which the 
Brotherhood has when it acts as a unit to force a rail- 
road company, against which a number of its members 
have a grievance, to come to terms. The engineers in 
the employ of the company go on a strike because they 
cannot get what they think they ought to have. Hav- 
ing exhausted their persuasive influence they resort to 
force, and inflict a pecuniary loss on the company by 
practically suspending its business; The company en- 
deavors, of course, to get non-union men to take the 
places of the strikers. In most cases, where mob vio 
lence is not used, it succeeds. The strikers must, there- 
fore, have additional resources, or confess failure. The 
simple strike no longer accomplishes its purpese. The 
right of the company to employ other men is too plain 
to deny and too strong to resist. Inthe emergency the 
principle of the boycott is applied. That is, the en- 
gineers of all connecting lines are bound, by the rule of 
the Brotherhood, to refuse to run any trains made up, in 
whole or in part, of cars received from*the road whose 
men are on strike. 

This is a fa’-reaching and dangerous principle. It is 
different from astrike. A strike, pure and simple, can 
be ended at a moment's notice by a concession to the 
strikers. But how are companies to deal with strikers 
who do not allege a grievance of their own but a griev- 
ance of their brethren against another company ; who 
do not strike for higher wages or shorter hours, but for 
sympathy’ssake? Boycott strikers make the cause of 
the strikers of a connecting line their own, and then de- 
mand that their employers shall do the same. This is 
intolerable tyranny. There is not a particle of justice 
init. Railroad companies are common carriers. They 
cannot refuse to transport pegsons and goods which are 
not contraband, without making themselves liable for 
damages, or revocation of charter. They cannot lawful- 
ly do what the boycott strikers seek to compel them to 
do, and there would be no sense in their doing it if they 
could. 

Why should the Lake Shore Company refuse to receive 
and forward a car loaded with merchandise simply be- 
cause it was hauled toits yard over the tracks of the Ann 
Arbor Company? It is not pretended that the merchan- 
dise is of a character dangerous to life or health. It is 
only condemned because it has been forwarded over a 
line whose employés have struck on account of an unre- 
dressed grievance. The engineers of the Lake Shore are 
bound, by their Brotherhood rule, to treat it as coptra- 
band merchandise. They are bound to refuse to run any 
train with which it is connected. One car thus branded 
puts a stigma upon a whole train, There may be twenty 
cars innocent, so to speak, of transgression, but when 
coupled with an Ann Arbor car they all become infected 
as with leprosy, and no Brotherhood engineer may run 
that train. 

A rule that is designed to work such results violates 
both common sense and common justice. If strikers 











strike for justige they must acknowledge justice. If 
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they appeal to common sense they must not violate com- 
mon sense. If they appeal from the tyranny of employ- 
ers, they must not exercise greater tyranny. If they 
would have the sympathy of the public, they must show 
some sympathy for the inconvenience and loss to which 
the public is put by their so-called sympathy strikes. 
For it is the public which is the chief sufferer. It is its 
business and its travel which are most affected. What 
the companies lose is a mere fraction of what shippers 
and travelers lose. The rule of the Brotherhood of En- 
gineers is really a boycott upon the public. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, it cannot stand. It is un- 
just, injurious, absurd, barbarousand tyrannical. If the 
Brotherhood cannot see this and take it out of the way, 
the courts will do so, or legislators, at the compulsion of 
public indignation. 


Cditorial Notes. 


WE commemorate Easter with eight extra pages added 
to our regular number. The poetry is appropriate to the 
season, and includes lines by two of the best-known English 
writers of verse, Mrs. Darmesteter (A. Mary F. Robinson), 
and Mrs. L. B. Walford ; besides there are Maurice Francis 
Egan, Jobn B. Tabb, Theron Brown and Celia Thaxter. 
Our department of poetry is something unique among 
newspapers. Special articles appropriate to Easter are by 
the late Phillips Brooks, from the text ‘Art thou He 
that should come ?”; Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, who shows 
how Easter morning is the seal and sign of man’s re- 
demption; Bishop Haygood, who speaks of the peace 
which Christ’s Spirit gives; Father Tracy, a Catholic 
teacher, who discusses the New Testament mention of 
the Resurrection; Dr. John Henry Barrows, who speaks 
of the Easter side of life, and Bishop Granbery, who 
tells of the Risen Christ. Other articles are by Rebecca 
Harding Davis, who admirably contrasts two methods 
of charity; Edgar Fawcett, who has a careful discus- 
sion of Realism and Romanticism ; Blanche Willis How- 
ard, author of ‘‘One Summer” and “ Guenn,” who gives 
a capital account of Riigen Folklore; Bishop Cheney, 
who gives a suggestion how to utilize the Religious Press; 
Grace Greenwood, whose Reminiscences of Washington be- 
fore the War deal with Senator Foote and Henry Clay; 
Prof. George F. Moore, who treats of the issue in the Pres- 
byterian Church from a point of view directly the contrary 
of that taken by Dr. Burrell, who follows in an article on 
modern developments in theology; Kate Foote, whose 
Washington Letter deals with the Army and the Indians; 
W. C. Ward, who gives a criticism on Burne-Jones’s Art 
Work ; Prof. George F. Wright, who gives the latest facts 
about glacial man in America ; the Rev. John Burton, who 
reports the attempts at union of Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists in Canada; and the Rev. T. S. Potwin, who 
further discusses the Gospel of Peter. There are Easter 
stories by Charlotte M. Packard, Louise R. Baker, Marion 
Thorne, Mrs. Lee C. Harby and A. Hingst. The depart- 
ment of book reviews has special space, and we have not 
room to specify the varied contents of the other editorial 
departments. 








ANYTHING that Professor George P. Fisher says is bound 
to receive careful consideration and to carry great weight. 
Hisis one of the honored names of Congregationalism. 
His high character, his great ability, his eminent services 
to the Christian public as a Church historian, have made 
him one of the Christian leaders of the age. What he 
writes, therefore, in The Congregationalist about “The 
Dissension in the American Board”? is sure to be studied 
with care. He expresses substantially the same opinions 
that he uttered on the platform of the Board at Springfield 
in 1887, when he was opposed to the resolution recommend- 
ing the Prudential Committee “‘ to unabated carefulness in 
guarding the Board against any committal” to the doc- 
trine of probation after death. In his article he seems to 
place the blame of the present dissension entirely upon the 
administration of the Prudential Committee. He is par- 
ticularly opposed to the sending out of supplementary 
questions, at least to those of whose soundness the Com- 
mittee have no reasonable question. He thinks some of 
the supplementary questions are designed to ‘fish for 
doubts.” He admits that with this exception the Com- 
mittee have kept within thelimits of the law. He believes 
that the intention of the Minneapolis amendment was 
to permit the Committee to seek additional light in 
particular instances where it might be deemed necessary, 
but not to send out a “usual” list of questions. If this 
point is well taken, the Committee, as Dr. Plumb has 
pointed out, ought to divide all applications into two 
lists, one of which shall embrace unsuspected and the 
other suspected cases. If the Committee were to take this 
Position, would it not lay itself liable to tenfold more 
criticism than under the present system? Now, as Dr. 
Plumb says, it has no “ suspected” cases. It treats all 
applicants alike. It does not question the soundness of 
any, it does not assume that any are unsound and 
where their answers are satisfactory the case is a clear 
case, and their method of treating it has not at all reflected 
upon the applicants. If they were to make a list of “ sus- 
pected” cases there would be danger of unnecessarily re- 
flecting on some applicants, and there might be room for 
charges of partiality. Under the present svstem no ap- 
Plicant is treated as suspect, This is impartial, We are 








‘at a loss to understand why any candidate for missionary 
appointment should feel that his rights have been invaded 
when he is asked whether he believes in the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, in the immortality of the soul, in the deity 
of Christ, and similar fundamental doctrines. Any man 
who is fitted for the field ought to have opinions, and defi- 
nite opinions, on these subjects; and if he has such definite 
opinions, the Prudential Committee, which is responsible 
for accepting or rejecting him, ought to be informed what 
they are. The Committee is not to be condemned for ask- 
ing questions, but opportunity for criticism comes in 
when it takes action upon the answers to these questions. 
It is to be judged, as it seems to us, by the standard 
it sets up in dealing with these answers. And yet Pro- 
fesor Fisher severely condemns the Prudential Committee, 
and chiefly upon this ground, and the sting of the words 
of his closing paragraph lies chiefly in the fact that they 
are undeserved. He says: 

‘A great charitable organization should not employ officers who 

are obnoxious to a large portion of its members and patrons, 
provided competent persons can be found who will be generally 
acceptable. . There are several thousand Congregational 
ministers. Among so many there can surely be found a few men 
of conservative leanings with a large fund of common sense, 
straightforward, and yet possessed of administrative tact—in 
short, with such a combination of traits as to draw to them a 
support approaching unanimity.” 
This is a severe—we must think, unwarranted—condem- 
nation to pass upon men of long service, who have shown 
during their official terms the utmost desire to administer 
their trust according to the directions of the Board and 
with impartiality, and whom the Board has heartily com- 
mended. It is another intimation that the minority 
should rule. 


Mer. SATOLLI has directed Bishop Wigger to withdraw 
his instructions to priests that they refuse absolution to 
parents who send their children to the publicschools. The 
bishop has done so, telling them that all instructions, pub- 
lic or private, given by him on this subject are withdrawn, 
and that ‘‘the case thus falls under the general principles 
of modern theology and is to be dealt with according to 
the same.’”’ Now we understand this to mean that Catholic 
parents are not to be punished if they send their children 
to schools where there is no Protestant worship ; but if in 
what is called an unsectarian public school the Protestant 
version of the Bible is read, or Protestant hymns are sung, 
or Protestant prayers are repeated, or in fact if there be 
any form of Protestant worship, parents must not send 
their children to such schools, and the priests would forbid 
it under ecclesiastical penalty, and the bishops would sup- 
port them in it, and we doubt not that the papal delegate 
would sustain it The fact is that we can support the 
public schoel on principle as a school for the whole people 
only when we give it such a character as not to exclude 
those of any religion. 


WHAT is the Roman Catholic view of the condition of 
souls in the next world may be judged from the following 
assignment of its population, made by an English Catholic 
theologian, the Rev. John S. Vaughan, in The Irish Eccle- 
siastical Record: 


{ (and others who have 
CHLLDREN { died before attaining 
| the use of reason) 


| 

| Baptized—go to Heaven. 
| Unbaptized—go to Limbo. 
J 


Dying in a state of grace—go to 
Heaven. 

Dying in actual mortal sin—go to 
Hell. 


Never having committed actual 
sin—go to Limbo. 

Dying in actual mortal sin—go to 
Hell. 

Who have sinned, } 
but have so re- | 
pented as to ob- f 
tain forgiveness } 


Baptized....... | 


ADULTS - 
Unbaptized 
Sacramentally, 


goto Heaven. 








It must not be understood that nobody g es to Purgatory 
because it is not mentioned. 


REACHING our office last Saturday morning one of our 
employés handed us a pasteboard box perforated with a 
dozen holes, with the injunction not to open it till a closed 
room had been reached. When the cover was removed out 
sprang a woodcock, and with a tremulous whistle flew 
against the further wall. It seems that the bird had been 
seen to fall to the pavement in front of our o‘lice, and being 
rescued from the thoughtless feet of the crowd, had, been 
placed within a box temporarily. A careful examination 
showed a slight bruise on the base of its bill, made appar- 
ently by flying against a telegraph wire, but otherwise the 
bird appeared uninjured and strong. The present writer 
confesses to many October days afield with gun and dog; 
but these same days, rich in woodland color, in purity of 
view and in sentiment of surrounding, teach a sportsman 
many things besides when to pull the trigger, and it was a 
genuine pleasure to carry the box in the afternoon to 
Prospect Park in Brooklyn, and then to give the woodcock 
his liberty. With a clear whistle of thanks he burst into 
the air, and before long doubtless had plunged his parched 
bill deep into some spring-softened bog, preparatory to re- 
suming his migratory flight northward. 


It is the fourth of the articles of the Lambeth Platform 
for Church unity which has excited most criticism, that 
which requires acceptance of the ‘‘ Historic Episcopate,”’ 
whatever that may be. But if this article did not offer 
such ready ground for opposition we suspect that some of 
the other articles would have called out more question than 
they have. The second article reads; 

“The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol; and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith.” 
Is it universally agreed that the Apostles’ Creed should be 
used as a baptismal symbol or that apy baptismal sym- 








bol is needed ? And, further, is it quite clear that the 
Nicene Creed isa ‘sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith’? It omits the doctrines of repentance, the 
New Testament Scriptures and the Lord’s Supper. If the 
Nicene Creed is a sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith, what need is there of the first article about the Holy 
Scriptures, or the fourth about the Episcopacy—neither 
mentioned in the Nicene Creed, or of the third which is 
equally not included in this ‘ suicient statement’? and 
which reads as follows : 

“ The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and 

the Supper of the Lord—ministered with unfailing use of Cfrist’s 
words of Institution, and of the elements ordained by Him.” 
Is it perfectly clear from Scripture that the unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution is required in celebrating 
the Lord’s Supper? And is it just the thing that two of 
the four articles should have to do with methods of cere- 
mony, the form of episcopal ordination and words to be 
used in the sacraments ? 





From The Word Carrier, published at the Santee 
Agency, and which represents the best missionary intelli 
gence on Indian matters among the Dakotas, we quote the 
following : 

“It is much to be regretted that Dr. Charles Eastman has been 

compelled to leave Pine Ridge Agency. The work he was doing 
as Agency physician was so important, and the influence he was 
obtaining among the people was so rare, that it would have 
warranted sacrificing much to have had him retained. His In- 
dian blood, and his useof the Indian language gave him such 
access to their confidence and such opportunities for their in- 
struction, that his departure from the Indian field is a great 
loss.”” 
The blame for his removal, however, is put by The Word 
Carrier on the system of Indian agents, and not upon the 
Secretary of the Interior. It believes that the executive 
and judicial authority ought not to be united in ove 
man, making him an autocrat. From a letter in the same 
paper,written by the Rev. C. L. Hall,we find the following 
interesting item bearivg upon the Indian soldiers and the 
canteen system, as illustrated among the Crow Indians of 
Montana: 

“The Indian and the soldier are here, too, and the Indian 
soldier. Negro and Indian soldiers together man the cavalry 
post in the center of the Indian reservation. The Indians are 
learning something from army discipline, and learning also that 
there is more pay in soldiering than in farming, and an oppor- 
tunity to get Government grog. This is the normal course for 
some graduates of the Government boarding schools.” 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS was born a slave in Talbot County, 
Maryland. Ona visit last week to his birthplace, with a 
view of purchasing one of the haudsomest villas in the 
county, he gave a talk to a colored school in which he 
said : 

“T once knew alittie colored boy whose mother and father died 
when he was but six yearsold. He wasa slave and had no one 
to care for him. He slept on adirt floor in a hovel, and in cold 
weather would crawl into a meal bag headforemost and leave 
his feet in the ashes to keep them warm. Often he would roast 
an ear of corn and eat it to satisfy his hunger, and many times 
has he crawled under the barn or stable and secured eggs, which 
he would roast in the fire and eat. 

“That bey did not wear pants like you do, but a tow linen 
shirt. Schools were unknown to him, and he learned to spel! 
from an old Webster’s spelling book and to read and write 
from posters on cellar and barn doors, while boys and men would 
help him. He would then preach and speak, and soon became 
well known. He became Presidential Elector, United States 
Marshal, United States Recorder, United States diplomat, and 
accumnlated some wealth. He wore broadcloth and didn’t have 
to divide crumbs with the dogs under the table. That boy was 
Frederick Douglass. * 

‘“* What was possible for me is possible for you. Don’t think 
because you are colored you can’t accomplish anything. Strive 
earnestly to add to your knowledge. So lous as you remain in 
ignorance so long will you fail to command the respect of your 
fellow-men.” 


The world moves. 


By a vote of 276 to 229 a resolution has passed the House 
of Commons which is almost revolutionary and which we 
shall be told will endanger the character of that body. 
This resolution provides that hereafter members of Parlia- 
ment shall be paid asalary. To us such a principle would 
appear elemental, and we have no fear of any evil result. 
We are not ashamed to put our paid Congressmen beside 
the English members of Parliament; and the Irish con- 
tingent of peor men who have had to be supported by 
voluntary contributions have been men of good character. 
The Irish Home Rule bill is proceeding in its regular 
course. Attempted obstruction is voted down, and it 
looks now as if nothing could prevent the passage of the 
bill. A remarkable incident in the House of Lords de 
serves mention, and that was the introduction of a little 
bill to abolish primogeniture in cases of intestacy only, not 
interfering with wills or settlements. In this House of 
Lords, composed entirely of eldest sons, and with Lord 
Salisbury.and all his crew opposing the bill, it was de- 
feated only bya majority of five, a figure which seemed 
incredible. - = 

A CORRESPONDENT who does not want to have an 
American called ’Statian or Ustatian says that by right 
of possession of the name we are Americans and that we 
can justify the claim to it. Perhaps we can prophetically, 
or at least the name North American. Itis an interesting 
fact, somewhat prophetic, that our first Congress was 
called the Continental Congress and our first money was 
called Continental money. We are likely yet to 
justify if not revive the designation. The fact 
that we have no name for our country and no special 
name for our citizens is felt by our citizens in Japan, 
where they have to submit to be called ‘‘ foreigners.’’ 
A letter from an American in Japan tells us that they 
sometimes clair the name Americans, but never strenu- 
ously, because they feel that they have no right to it over 
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numerous other men who have no part or lot in the United 
States. Not having any name for themselves as citizens of 
these United States they have to rest as content as they 
can with being lumped in the general and disagreeable des- 
ignation of “foreigners.” Englishmen, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, have the ready resource of telling what they are, but 
what can a United States of American have to say for him- 
self ? We have a note from Mr. McRealsham who presents 
his compliments to the editor of The Presbyterian Journal, 
and begs to inform him that his suggestion respecting the 
adoption of the name Ustatians for the citizens of the 
United States is real, and not asham. And if he desires 
to know how long it would take to get used to it, and 
whether it would stay, let him try andsee. As to our sug- 
gestions of “Statesman” as being preferable to “‘ Ustatian,”’ 
Mrs.McReaisham wants to know whether “Statesmaniac”’ 
would not be a little less ambiguous, and whether Ustatia 
isn’t as good for the United States as Britannia for Great 
Britain? Possibly; or how would Usammia do, from ‘Uncle 
Sam’? 


.... Here is an actnal fact reported by The Church Stand- 
ard as having occurred in a city Episcopal church : 


* A lady applies to the pompous sexton of a certain church for 
apew. He tells her that there is not a vacant pew in the whole 
edifice. He says that he has scores of names of applicants for 
pews on his list, but that he has no pews to assign to any of them. 
The lady expresses her regret that she cannot find a seat in the 
church to which her sister belongs, and turns away to retire; but 
the pompous sexton is suddenly all attention. He asks, with 
empressement, who the lady’s sister is; and when he learns that 
she is Mrs. X., one of the very élite of the society which patron- 
izes the Church of St. Dives, he fairly beams with complaisance- 
He wishes the lady had told him her sister’s name at first. The 
fact is, that in the Church of St. Dives they have got to be very 


careful—so many people want to get in that nobody knows any- 4 


thing about. The sister of Mrs. X. doesn’t belong to that class 
of people at all. He can give her a choice of twenty pews in all 
parts of the church, if she will only let him know her preference.” 
Our Episcopal contemporary properly says that is nota 
church but aclub. The Christian Church cries out for 
more free churches and fewer clubs which shut out the 
poor. 


....It will be remembered that the two Reformed 
Churches, German and Dutch, are considering a plan of 
federal but not organic union, and that after consent had 
been given by the German body, the Dutch body last May 
unexpectedly deferred action fora year. The discussion is 
still going on pretty warmly in the Dutch circles, more so 
than in the German, which are rather quiet. A writer in 
The Christian Intelligencer puts into clearer form than 
usual the charge that the German Church is not Calvinis- 
tic nor orthodox, and quotes Professor Warfield, of Prince- 
ton, as authority for the statement that Dr. Gerhardt, the 
professor of theology in the German seminary at Lancas- 
ter, has forsaken Calvinistic for a euphemistic Christo- 
centric theology. But the Intelligencer reassures us by 
declaring that Dr. Gerhardt is only one man and that there 
are other theologians and writers of text-books and other 
seminaries in the German denomination about whose the- 
ology there can be no question. We earnestly hope the 
union may be accomplished. 


..«-The Cotton Plant is the official organ of the South 
Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance (white men), and it 
makes the statement that the difference between old 
South Carolina and new South Carolina is that ‘‘ the peo- 
ple never had suitable representation, based on population, 
in the State Legislature, until after the War.’’ The ante- 
bellum system, it says, was ‘“‘despotic and tyrannical,” 
and it heartily indorses what Representative McLaurin 
said in Congress the other day in his speech of eulogy on 
the late Congressman Stackhouse, of South Carolina. It 
declares that the history of the people of South Carolina 
has never been written, the written history being merely a 
record of the deeds and ideals of a very small proportion of 
the population who were the wealthy aristocrats of the 
State. Some time ago the Charleston News and Courier 
quoted a South Carolina young man as saying of the War 
that ‘‘ it was a mighty good fight in a mighty poor cause.”’ 
The South is learning to be grateful for the War and the 
carpet-bag constitutions which immediately followed it. 


....-Mayor Washburne, of Chicago, has given a capital 
order to the heads of the City Hall departments. He was 
instructed by the City Council to declare a holiday in 
honor of Emperor William’s birthday. The order had been 
rushed through the Council by a German alderman as a 
rebuke to that body for making St. Patrick’s day a legal 
holiday. Mayor Washburne directed the heads of depart- 
ments, in accordance with the order of the City Council, 
to close their departments to the transaction of all except 
the usual routine business; but the usual business, he 
told them, would require all their clerks and all their time. 
The Mayor then expressed the hope that when the City 
Council has appointed holidays in honor of all the dead 
saints and heroes of all foreign nations as well as the births 
of all monarchs, the few remaining days, if there be any, 
should be reserved to commemorate the birth of some 
American hero. It is a thing much to be deprecated that 
we should run to holidays like the Italians. 


...One of our most respected contemporaries, The Chris- 
.ian Intelligencer, praises the late Legislature of New Jer- 
sey for “one act for which it will be gratefully remembered 
by the churches of that State.” What wasthisact? It 
was the passage of a bill, which the Governor has signed, 
“exempting parsonages from taxation to the extent of 
$5,000.” We donot see why the churches should be grate 
ful for an act of injustice to taxpayers. There may be 
some reason for exempting church property from taxation, 
but we cannot imagine how that reason can apply to par- 
sonages. It seems tous a grossimposition. Public school 
property is exempted from taxation. By a parity of rea- 
soning the houses in which principals and teachers live, 
ought also to be exempted. This is making progress in 
the wrong direction. The churches ought not to accept 





the benefits of such alaw. If they do, they will hasten the 
sweeping away of all exceptions which the laws now make 
in favor of church property. 


...-The Hawaiian Commissioners are not the kind of 
men who fail to have the interest of the native Hawaiians 
at heart. Judge Dole, who is at the head of the Provisional 
Government, has for many years taught in one of the na- 
tive Sunday-schools, and a dozen of the oldest girls in the 
Kawaiuhao Seminary have been in his class, and each one 
considers him a personal friend. About three years ago he 
was especially active in starting an industrial home to fit 
girls who had graduated at the Seminary to earn their own 
living. Commissioner Castle was the president of the 
Board of Trustees of the seminary, and has the respect and 
love of the better class of Hawaiians. He speaks their lan- 
guage and understands them perfectly. He is superin- 
tendent of a large native Sunday-school. These and other 
interesting facts in the same direction are given by Miss 
Helen A. Pepoon, one of Judge Dole’s scholars, in the 
Painesville Telegraph. 


.... Assistant Postmaster-General Maxwell, according to 
newspaper accounts, is likely to be as dextrous as either of 
his predecessors in the work of decapitation of fourth-class 
postmasters. When he entered upon the duties of his 
office he had some five thousand resignations to act upon, 
and if he had taken these up and examined them he would 
have had work to keep him busy for weeks tocome. But 
simultaneously with the examination of applications for 
these positions he has begun to consider requests for re- 
moval, and has already marked a large number of cases 
for summary action. Now we shall wait to see what the 
ardent civil service reform friends of President Cleveland 
will have tosay. They were outspoken against President 
Harrison. Will they be equally so against President 
Cleveland ? 


....President Cleveland has not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in the selection of men for prominent official posi- 
tions. Some of his appointments during his first term 
were not only inappropriate but absolutely bad. He has 
fallen into similar errors of judgment already under his 
present Administration, if we may judge of what is said 
concerning two or more of the men whom he has appoint- 
ed. While itis true they were selected to fill subordinate 
positions, they are condemned by the best men of their own 
party as unwise selections. One of Mr. Cleveland’s 
strongest supporters explains that whenever he makes bad 
appointments itis due to the fact that he listens too much 
to the spoilsmen of hisown party. Thisis a very conven- 
ient method of relieving him of responsibility. If spoils- 
men lead him astray why does he listen to them ? 


....-Those interested in temperance ought to take note 
of the action of a Bartenders’ Local Union in this city, 
which has adopted a rule justifying employers in discharg- 
ing waiters for drinking or drunkenness when on duty, 
and also proposing itself to inflict fines in such cases. The 
union holds that a man is not in a condition to do his duty 
as a waiter and serve his employer properly if he himself 
partakes of the liquor which he is appointed to serve. This 
is undoubtedly true. Bartenders must be strictly abstemi- 
ous. The requirements of the business make this indis- 
pensable. What a commentary thisis upon the business 
itself! It would seem that if a clear head and a steady 
hand were necessary to the serving of rum or beer they 
would be equally desired in more important callings. 


...-It will be a great pity if inter-municipal jealousies 
shall prevent the passage of the *‘ Greater New York” bill, 
now pending in the Legislature. It is manifest destiny 
that New York and Brooklyn should be united. Their in- 
terests are common. They are separated geographically 
by a narrow stream, bv.c joined together indissolubly by 
bridge and ferry lines, and they ought to be under one gen- 
eral government. If this were done there would be a great 
gain in the directness and simplicity of control, and the 
little jealousies and differences which now obtain would be 
removed. Let us have consolidation, and we shall have 
not only the grandest city on the continent, but one of the 
first in the world. 


...-Mrs. Darmesteter’s beautiful poem, ‘“‘ The Death of 
Prester Jobn,” published on our first page, was inspired 
by a passage in the Zend Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Parsis, which contains a notable conception of the soul led 
by the conscience through the fields of Heaven. It will be 
remembered that the old Persians made much of the res- 
urrection, and some have tried to show that it was from 
them that the Jews, during the Exile, learned the doctrine. 
A new volume of Mrs. Darmesteter’s poems will soon ap- 
pear, and will add to the reputation which she has gained 


as one of the best English poets, under her maiden name 
of A. Mary F. Robinson. 


....President Cleveland has nominated Chief-Justice 
Lurton, of the Supreme Court of Tennessee, to fill the va- 
cancy in the Sixth Judicial District, caused by the appoint- 
ment of Judge Jackson to the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton. It is a splendid appointment. Judge Lurton is in 
every way well qualified. There is nothing to be said 
against his fitness ; still it would have been a graceful act 
in President Cleveland to have sent in the name of Judge 
Hanchett, of Michigan, who had been selected by his pred- 
ecessor, but whose confirmation had failed but had not 
been rejected in the Senate. 


.... We give our vote for Mount Tacoma as against the 
later Rainier, named after somebody whom no one 
knows or cares anything about. Tacoma is the orig- 
inal Indian name, and whether it means snow or breast 
makes no difference. The old Indian name ought to 
hold, and we are glad that the matter was discussed so 
sensibly at a late meeting of the Tacoma Academy of 
Science. The President has made a forest reserve about 
Mount Tacoma ; and we hope it will be set apart as a pub- 
lic park, and donated to the State of Washington, to be 
cared for by that State. 





...-The idea of fighting intemperance with church 
saloons makes no progress. Dr. Rainsford gets no con- 
verts from the ranks of the ministers at least. They are 
denouncing it. Dr. John A. B. Wilson, of the Eighteenth 
Methodist Church, this city, said of it last Sunday that 
inoculation will never answer as a reform method, and of 
course he is right. If you sow cockles you will have 
cockles. If you plant church saloons you will have drunk- 
enness of the plain, old-fashioned kind; and drunkenness 
would not be mitigated by the fact that it came from 
church saloons. 


....It is not true, as publicly reported, that Maurice F. 
Egan, author of a poem in our issue this week, is an appli- 
cant for the mission to Greece and has been recommended 
for that post by Mr. R. W. Gilder. Mr. Gilder has been 
asked often enough to recommend applicants to Mr. Cleve- 
land, but has never taken advantage of his friendship to 
recommend any one; nor would Mr. Egan accept the place 
if offered. The name of Professor Goodwin, of Harvard 
University, has been suggested as Minister to Greece, and 
no better appointment could be made. 


.... We suppose we can regard the French Panama inci- 
dent as nearly closed. M. Baihaut has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for five years and to paya fine of $125,000, 
which he never can pay. M. Blondin has been sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years and Charles de Lesseps for 
one year, but it is to run concurrently with the five years’ 
imprisonment previouslyimposed. The ministry has re- 
ceived a vote of confidence, and it is to be hoped that the 
air will be clearer and purer after this very violent storm. 


....The removal of the restrictions on immigration have 
not yet resulted in any great rush of immigrants, altho the 
three weeks that have elapsed are not enough to show 
whether the stream has been really stopped or diverted. 
The agents of the steamship lines think the immigration 
will be very light this year, but possibly it is for their in- 
terest so to represent it. Rates have been raised, and that 
makes a serious difference ; but rates can be reduced again, 
and will beif it seems profitable. 


.... It is because this is an important period in Roman 
Catholic history that we gave of late unusual space to 
Catholic matters. A gentleman who knows perhaps more 
of Catholic theology and feeling than any other Protes- 
tant in the country, writes us in this appreciative way : 

I assure you I am aware of my privileges in being able to fol- 
low the course of the Roman Catholic policy in this country 


through THE INDEPENDENT. That is the last part of it that I 
ever neglect. 


....Here is a nice bit of Lenten news which appears in 
the Hartford Catholic News : 

“The Flip Flop Pleasure Club will give its fourth variety enter- 
tainmentat Allyn Hall this evening. Tickets will be on sale at 
the box office during the day. Some of those who will appear are : 
Harry Frazer, amateur light-weight wrestler of Chicago; Henry 
Hayes, the well-known Connecticut middle-weicht wrestler; 
Hodge, the 125-pound boxer; Harry Inman, in his silence and fun 
act, and other comedians, dancers and singers.” 


....The extra session of Congress is to be called, it is 
said, in September. Meantime Secretary Carlisle and the 
sages of the Democratic Party can lay down the lines of 
Tariff revision which is to be the great work of the Fifty- 
third Congress and the present Administration. As it is 
to come, the sooner the better. Let us know as quickly as 
possible how the lines of revision are to run athwart our 
productive industries, and where labor is to be relieved. 


....We stated two weeks ago that it is proven that the 
Negro who committed the horrible crime in Paris, Tex., 
was insane. We have a letter from a thoroughly trust- 
worthy gentleman in Paris, who knew the family, and 
who does not write us for publication, stating that he was 
not insane and never had been during his residence there. 
He was simply under the influence of liquor, but perfectly 
rational and clear in all his actions. 


....A white overseer on a plantation near Macon, Ga., 
was killed one day lest week by a colored man. The over- 
seer used filthy language ‘in the presence of Negro women 
at work in thé field, and this Negro workman objected. The 
overseer attacked him with a hoe, and the Negro struck 
back and killed the overseer. It is a good sign that we 
have not heard that the Negro was lynched. 


-...The Presbyterian Journal says that the Catholic 
papers who are rejoicing in the delegated authority of 
Mgr. Satolli are “hugging their chains.” Well, if the 
shighest ecclesiastical authority in the Catholic Church is 
supreme, is it any more so than the highest ecclesiasti- 
cal authority in the Presbyterian Church? Do not all 
people hug the chains they choose for themselves ? 


.... Fifteen thousand dollars was raised at a meeting last 
Sunday evening at the Academy of Music in this city to 
help the Irish Home Rule cause, aad especially to pay 
their living expenses to the Irish members of Parliament. 
The overwhelming Irish sentiment in this country is with 
the Gladstone bill, altho the Parnellite faction is dispropor- 
tionately represented in the Irish press of this city. 


...-The great Salt Lake City Mormon Temple, having 
been at last completed, is to be dedicated next month. The 
Gedication will be a very notable affair if, as the ignorant 
Mormons in the country districts are expecting, Joseph 
Smith and Brigham Young are to reappear and be present. 


... It may not be too late to mention the fact that in 
Richmond, Va., the flags were displayed on the capitol, 
and the schools, white and colored, had a holiday on Gen. 
Robert E. Lee’s birthday, but not on George Washington’s. 
And yet the latter was the more distinguished Virginian. 


....We are hereafter to send and receive Ambassadors 
instead of Ministers in our diplomatic relations with Eng- 
land and France. It is a reasonable change, and gives 





occasion for small criticism only to small critics, 
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THE LATE COL. ELLIOTT F. SHEPARD 


BY JOHN HALL, D.D., LL.D. 








A CLERGYMAN has, as a rule, the means of seeing 
elements of character in one of his people that do not 
come before the general public, and this all the more 
clearly when the relations have been close and there have 
been fields for co-operative work. He who expects per- 
fection on every side of an individual life is sure to be 
disappointed ; but affection and respect cannot be with- 
held when the convictions are seen to be conscientiously 
reached, and the dominant aim is to give to them effect 
for the public good. 

Colonel Shepard first became known to me by calling 
with his pastor, the late Dr. Wilson, who expressed the 
strongest opinion as to the zeal, capacity and fidelity of 
“the most effective and useful fellow-worker in his 
charge.” Later opportunities came to me of knowing 
the home life and the church life of Colonel Shepard, and 
the result was the confirmation of Dr. Wilson’s estimate. 

Of the public labors of my friend it is not necessary to 
write. These are before the American world already, 
and, of course, will be criticised by those who did not 
share in his views on great national questions. It is 
pleasant to dwell on elements in a conspicuous life that 
are not, from their very nature, paraded on the one 
hand, or publicly scrutinized on the other. There was 
something of exceeding beauty in the affectionate mem- 
ories retained of the early home, and the parental care. 
All too often these are forgotten. It is no mean element 
in strength of character when a man can modestly and 
gratefully recall the home influences, and ascribe to 
them under God the elements of good—whatever they 
may be—in his own career. He will be apt to compre- 
hend the inspired direction as to the training of a child, 
aud to labor to perpetuate the good influences, for which 
he is grateful to the Creator. 

It is a real gain to an average man to have strong re- 
ligious convictions. He may be censured, of course, by 
those who are not only without them, but who regard 
them as fixed and formidable barriers to the progress of 
their ‘‘ broad” thinking or nebulous theories. Such 
convictions Colonel Shepard had, and not as senti- 
ments, oreven family traditions; for he was a compe- 
tent Bible teacher to young men, and could give reasons 
for the principles he upheld. 

Perhaps one of our greatest needs in the United States 
to-day is the right idea of the home, accepted and real- 
ized. Many circumstances could be detailed that have 
affected family life injuriously. How many circles there 
are that recall the poet’s words: 


“Where wealth accumulates, and men decay !” 


The home, now clouded over by bereavement, was a 
model home, in the mutual affection, the parental care, 
the filial love, the conscientious recognition of that 
Divine Ruler who gives peace and prosperity. Give us 
children who grow up trusting their parents; give us 
homes—hospitable and not wanting in elegance and 
luxury—with a venerated Bible,a family altar, and a 
well-remembered Sabbath, and you lay the most solid 
basis for the edifice of a beautiful and a strong society. 

Benevolence is, and deserves to be, appreciated, eape- 
cially where it is not the creature of public sentiment, 
nor the price paid for public recognition. Many gener- 
ous gifts from the hand of Colonel Shepard, by their 
very nature, could not escape public notice, whether in 
Alaska, or Syria, whether to a church ‘‘ down-town ” in 
the city, or a ‘*‘ mission” in the remote West. But the 
writer can speak on information that was not meant to 
be given out, and indeed of his own knowledge, of gen- 
tle, considerate, substantial kindliness that made religion 
a real force in the judgment of grateful, and sometimes 
surprised recipients, and led to such verdicts as this: 
‘* Well, they may abuse that man as much as they please, 
but I wish all who are like him would show the same 
disposition to the needy.” Of the efforts put forth on 
behalf of the Sabbath, and of other forms of public- 
spirited effort with which Colonel Shepard’s name was 
connected, it is not needful to speak. We can only wish 
that others, endowed with education, professional, and 
other forms of knowledge, and the power to enlist atten- 
tion by tongue or pen, may be found to fill such places 
as in the providence of the Allwise are left vacant, and 
to place themselves and their influence on the side of 
Divine institutions and of inflexible integrity, in affairs 
of both Church and State. 

FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK CITy. 
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THE Apostolicum controversy in Germany, occasioned 
by Prof. Harnack’s document objecting to parts of the 
Apostles’ Creed, is increasing in intensity all over the 
Fatherland. The Upper Consistory of Prussia, the highest 
ecclesiastical court in the State, has issued a declaration, 
in which the authorities express their deep regret that this 
bitter controversy has arisen, and assure pastors and con- 
gregations that the Apostles’ Creed shall in the future, as 
in the past, remain in the liturgies of theChurch. The 
Conservatives have demanded the removal of Harnack, nt 
neither Consistory nor Emperor seems inclined to do this. 
The latter, however, has ina most significant way, at the 
rededication of the Luther church in Wittenberg, empha- 
sized the evangelical character of the confession in the 
supernatural birth of the Savior, the very point attacked 
by Harnack and his confréres, 








Religions Sntelligence. 


PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION IN CANADA. 


BY THE REV. JOHN BURTON, M.A. 





A MOVEMENT in the direction of organic union between 
Congregational and Presbyterian churches has been begun 
in Canada, which by the enthusiast may be readily magni- 
fied as to its importance, and as readily set at nought by 
the mere observer for a passing conceit destined to fall 
stillborn into forgetfulness. Whether this present move- 
ment be the beginning of a new order of things, or an 
event of no more import than a morning dream in so far as 
actual results may be reached, the fact that it has excited 
even widespread interest in the religious world is indicative 
of a spirit of the times, and bears testimony to the general 
longing for that consummation in the interest of which the 
stern theologian of Geneva expressed himself ready to cross 
the seas. Without attempting any historical statement of 
either the more general discussions on Christian Unity of 
the Toronto Ministerial Association with the Anglican 
brethren, or the more definite approach of Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians in Conference, a few indications as 
to the lines upon which negotiations are likely tomove may 
be given, and that without breaking the confidence which 
properly belongs to conferences that up to this present 
have been necessarily of a personal character. 

Apart from those questions of sentiment and association 
which are common to all endeavors for the bringing to- 
gether of organizations or societies which have made good 
their claim to individual existence, and which demand 
rightly to be tenderly dealt with, the crucial problems ar- 
range themselves into two classes when organic unity is at- 
tempted between different Christian denominations—ques- 
tions of doctrine and of polity. Sofaras the practically per- 
sonal conferences between the Congregational and Presby- 
terian friends have gone, the doctrinal question is presented 
in this form: The Presbyterian Church has, in the Westmin- 
ster Confession, a system of doctrine ; the Congregational 
Union of Ontario and Quebec adopted in 1886 the doctrinal 
statement put forth a few years previously by the Com- 
mittee which was virtually appointed by the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United States. 
Is there not a sufficient basis of agreement on all essentials 
to be found in these two documents upon which a doctrinal 
union may be made to rest for the present? As neither 
body claims infallibility for either Confession or State- 
ment, the future Church must adhere to or change the 
same as increasing needs or light may makedemand. This 
is the first question presented. 

In many respects the questions that class themselves 
under the heading ‘‘ Polity,’”’ present the more practical 
difficulties. Episcopacy, presbytery, independency, have 
been antagonistic forms of government, each laying exclu- 
sive claim todivine authority, and mutually repelling each 
other. Buta truer philosophy of history has arisen ; schol- 
ars are ceasing to be special pleuders, they reverently search 
for truth ; the jus divinum of form is like to some obsolete 
laws on existing statute books, languishing because of 
neglect on the part of both friend and opponent ; Fimothy 
no longer figures with miter and stole; the Jerusalem 
Council is not exactly a presbytery, and the Christians of 
apostolic times were not Congregationalists because there 
were churches in Galatia. Our missionary societies, guilds, 
associations, are not formed after the pattern supposed to 
have been shown in the Mount, but as fitted for the work 
at the present on hand. These experiences are leading to 
the conviction that the living Church can organize itself 
along lines confessedly common to the three rival types. 
Congregational councils and presbyteries may yet shake 
hands when the special form they take is held to express 
the authority thac springs from the obligations of feilow- 
ship rather than from a voice that speaks ex cathedra. On 
these lines the clerical mind is moving. But a still more 
important factor is in what we denominate the laity, and 
they are growingly practical. In a settlement or village 
with a constituency of say one thousand souls, the hard- 
worked mechanic with increasing home calls and the 

thrifty merchant compelled to study economic principles, 
fail to comprehend the special testimony borne to the truth 
by four or five separate churches each struggling for a half- 
starved existence. With increasing strength the cities too 
are likewise inquiring in a similar direction, and that with 
special earnestness as social problems press with ever-in- 


and competition rather than co-operation is the rule among 
churches, ay, and between congregations of the same de- 
nomination. The laity are caring less and less for mere 
polity, jure divino or otherwise. They want the work done 
and will soon cut the knot that their clergy fail to untie. 
Which polity works the best ? 

It is not affirmed that considerations such as these are at 
present sufficiently strong to overcome the traditional 
barriers of ecclesiastical separation ; but they have weighed 
with those who assumed the responsibility of taking the 
first step in the direction of ultimate organic union be- 


creasing urgency. Even charity suffers by rival missions, © 


- REVIVAL WORK AT MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE Mills meetings in Minneapolis commenced, according 
to the program, on March 8th. Mr. Mills was assisted by 
Dr. Chapman, the Rev. Ralph Gillam and Mr. and Mrs. 
Low and Mr. Hillis as singers. Mr. Gillam’s special work 
was to assist Mr. Moody in following up individual cases 
and non-preference cards. The first service was held in the 
Emanuel Baptist Church, where over 1,600 people were 
present. At the same time Dr. Chapman addressed an 
audience at Hope Chapel. The regular meetings com- 
menced on Thursday morning at the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church. While much of the attendance was 
attributed to curiosity, it was still evident that from the 
very beginning the interest had taken hold deeply upon all, 
and the pastors joined hands most cordially in the work. 
The organization was as complete as possible. Those 
engaged in the active committee work of canvassing and 
advertising, as well as the ushers and singers comprised at 
the very commencement nearly 2,000 persons, and as the 
meetings continued their numbers increased. 
The general course of Mr. Millsin other places of con- 
ducting meetings, especially for the different classes, was 
carried out with excellent results. One of the most inter- 
esting meetings for men was that held in the Swedish Tab- 
ernacle. Each day the audience seemed to grow larger, 
notwithstanding that some fierce storms interfered not a 
little with attendance, and it was at last decided to trans- 
fer the meetings to the great Exposition Hall, which would 
seat comfortably over 7,000 people, and by a little packing 
could hold 8,000 without much inconvenience. Noonday 
meetings of great interest and value were held in Century 
Hall. One unique departure from the usual custom was 
that of having an all-night meeting, beginning at eleven 
o’clock and lasting until morning; Mr. Mills and his 
workers were present. Another was an arrangement for a 
sort of day nursery, where mothers who wished to attend, 
but could not leave their children at home, could bring 
them and put them in the charge of ladies who would care 
for them while the mothers attended the meetings. 
Estimates made after the evangelists had been at work a 
little more than a week, showed that over 3,000 persons had 
been converted, and the movement still kept on. 

On the 20th the meetings developed into an interdenom- 
inational Christian convention, for which invitations had 
been sent to the ministers throughout that section. Pas- 
tors and elders to the number of over 500 from almost every 
portion of Mionesota and the surrounding States flocked 
to the city. The fivst meeting of the convention, in dis- 
tinction from the Mills meetings, was given up largely to 
reports by different pastors on the resuits of the work. 
The second day’s convention discussed chiefly the essential 
qualifications necessary for good and effective service, the 
topic of the day being Christian Service, Preparation and 
Reward, based upon the passage ‘‘ Of his fulluess have alli 
we received.” Dr. Chapman delivered a final address on 
the subject, which was followed by shorter addresses by 
others. In the evening the great auditorium of the 
Exposition Hall wasthrown open. The choir wasenlarged 
so that it included nearly 2,000 voices, and 700 ushers and 
50 doorkeepers were in attendance. The third day’s meet- 
iog of the convention had for its topic Entire Consecration. 
Short addresses were made by a number of persons, and 
the meeting was followed by a consecration service. Dur- 
ing tke service blanks were passed around in the audience 
for any who wished to write down questions upon the sub- 
ject, which Mr. Mills would answer. Over a hundred 
were handed in and over half an bour was taken in answer- 
ing. The convention closed on the 23d, but Mr. Mills con- 
tinued the meetings, most of them being held in the audi 
torium. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


NuMEROUs Austrian, Swiss and German Catholics have 
petitioned the Pope to call an international conference 
to take steps to abolish gambling at Monte Carlo. 








.-The Moody meetings at Wilmington, Del., have al- 
ready resulted in the addition of between 1,200 and 1,500 
persons to the different churches, and it is expected that 
there will be still more. 


.-The arrangements for Mr. Moody’s meetings in 
Chicago during the Fair have been completed. Prepara- 
tions have been made to hold meetings in every part of the 
city each night beginning with May Ist. 


..The Catalog of the Theological Seminary of the 
diocese of Virginia for 1892-’3 shows 47 students in the three 
classes, and 17 in the Preparatory Department—making a 
total of 64 students, who are from fourteen different 
dioceses. 


..The famous Middlemiss grant to the Presbyterian 
Church of a lot of ground in Salt Lake City for a college 
has turned out to be a real-estate speculation on the part 
of certain shrewd operators, and the whole thing has van- 
ished into thin air. 





tween the bodies referred to, and who believe that in so 
doing they are not neglectful either of truth on the one 
hand, or of the signs of the times‘on the other. Columbus 
was not the first to touch the continent whose outlying 
shores he discovered, and in this movement the pioneers 
may not touch the other shore, at this venture; but the 
world moves, and the Savior’s prayer still ascends; de- 
nominational rivalry is doomed to cease, and the unity of 
our faith will be declared. At present the novelty of work- 
ing for that for which we are always praying—viz., that 
“the breaches in our Zion should be built up,’ appears to 
many, startling, but the question is being more and more 
discussed. Better mutual understandings are being 
formed, and without doubt some suggestions of mutual 
co-operation will be reached tho the present movement 
should stop short of actual organic union. 








TORONTO, CanaDA, 





.. The statistics of the Moravian Church in the United 
States for the year ending December 31st, 1892, show that 
there are in the five districts into which the Church is 
divided 12,161 communicants and 1,229 non-communicants. 
There is an increase in the former of 182, and a decrease in 
the latter of 109. 


..The council of the University Settlement Society 
held a meeting last week for the purpose of devising means 
to interest university men in the Neighborhood Guild and 
its work, similar to that of the Workingmen’s Club, tho 
on a somewhat broader scale, having for its purpose not 
merely the education of the masses, but general public re- 
forms, including public baths, laundries, parks, co-opera- 
tive stores, public kitchens, etc. A large number of uni- 
versity men were present, representing Yale, Harvard, 
Amherst, Lehigh, Columbia, Trinity, and the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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....The one hundred and fifth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., will meet in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, D.C, 
Thursday, May i8th, 1898, and will be opened with a ser- 
mon by the retiring moderator, the Rev. W. C. Young, 
D.D. 


...-Dr. Charles S. Robinson, the well-known hymnolo- 
gist, the new pastor of the New York Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, will accept no salary, on the understand- 
ing that the congregation will pay $1,350 on August Ist 
toward interest on the debt of $100,000, the same amount to 
be paid by the New York Presbytery. 


....-Pope Leo has informed the French bishops of his de- 
cision to crown his episcopal jubilee by the beatification of 
Joan of Arc, and has ordered the Congregation of Rites to 
expedite the preliminaries of the beatification. The an- 
nouncement has been received with great satisfaction by 
the French Catholics as a signal tribute to the patriotic 
spirit of France. 


...-Among the recent graduates of the Normal Seminary 
of the Waldensian Church in Florence was a young Abys- 
sinian of a noble priest-family, named Terfe, who had been 
educated there at the expense of the Swedish Missionary 
Society. He is quite conversant also with the Swedish, 
English, Arabic and Italian. He will labor in the Church 
of his native land. f 


...-The Protestant Church in Madrid had another dis- 
appointment March 10th. The opening, which had been 
announced to take place on that day, was prohibited by the 
Civil Governor at the last moment, altho permission was 
supposed to have been given previously. Theaction of the 
Governor produced great indignation among the Protes- 
tants and advanced Liberals. 


----The Catalog of McCormick Theological Seminary 
shows a total of 212 students: 2 Graduate, 72 Senior, 59 
Middle, 76 Junior and 3 Special. Twenty-four States are 
represented, also Bulgaria, Ireland, Manitoba and Ontario, 
Persia and Scotland. There are 78 colleges represented, 
the largest delegations coming from Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, 16, Parsons College 15, University of Wooster 13. 


-»--The fifth report of the anti-Jesuitic petitions ad- 
dressed to the German Parliament states that 3,105 such 
protests have come in, with more than 300,000 signers, 
chiefly from Saxony and Wurtemberg. Especially is the 
latter country aroused on the subject, having alone sent in 
1,000 petitions with 146,691 signers. Out of a total of 916 
Protestant congregations in that kingdom 876 have pro- 


.-.. The State Committee of the Connecticut Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in its annual report gives the mem- 
bership of the twenty-four associations as 8,019, as against 
7,070 last year. Ten associations have buildings valued at 
$411,000, and other real estate valued at $74,700 ; two associ- 
ations have endowments aggregating $70,000; fifteen asso- 
ciations have conducted eighty-four educational classes 4 
thirteen do special work for boys ; ten report 380 professed 
conversions. 


....An interesting report has recently been published in 
reference to the cost of new churches and the restoration 
of old churches in England during the years 1873-91. Dur- 
ing these eighteen years England and Wales alone expend- 
ed for this purpose £20,500,000. Of this sum £1,250,000 have 
been put into church buildings in London, and almost the 
same amount in Manchester. The enormous sum of nearly 
£17,000,000 was given as volunteer offerings ; the rest was 
voted by the Government. : 


----A movement has been started in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church to secure an assistant to the pastor, 
Dr. John Hall. Dr. Hall has been troubled for some time 
with an affection of the vocal chords, and his pulpit has 
frequently been filled by others. The preference of many 
for a regular preacher has occasioned this movement. One 
of the names mentioned is that of Dr. Geo. T. Purves, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


..-.The General Conference of the United Brethren in 
Christ will be held in May next. Among the delegates 
elected are sixty-five presiding elders, forty-four Pastors. 
eight secretaries and college agents, four local preachers 
and four college presidents. The five bishops of the Church 
are also members ex-officio of the General Conference, 
There is some criticism in the Church against the ascend- 
ency of the presiding elders, who seem to be more numer- 
ous among the delegates than the pastors. 


--.-The annual catalog of the Yale Divinity School, just 
published, gives the number of students as: Total, 189; 
Seniors, 38; Middle Class, 27; Juniors,31 ; Graduate and 
resident students, 18. Several new scholarships are now 
offered for the first time ; five of $200 each to graduate mem- 
bers of special ability, and eighteen of $50 to juniors need- 
ing assistance. The special lecturers for next year, as 
apnounced, are Henry Van Dyke, D.D., of New York ; Ed- 
ward B. Coe, D.D., of New York; S. J. McPherson, D.D., 
of Chicago, and Prof. L. J. Sanford, of New Haven. 


--.-Altho Germany is the leading Protestant power on 
the Continent, it has been decided that in the new Parlia- 
ment building being erected in Berlin, in which there will 
be the busts of scores of princes, generals, scientists, poets 
and other men prominent in the history of the Fatherland, 
there shall be no bust of the greatest of all Germans, the 
Reformer Martin Luther. It had been regarded as a mat- 
ter of course by the building commission that Luther 
should be included among those thus honored, but the de- 
termined protests of the Ultramontanes and the desire to 
keep the Center in good humor has influenced the authori- 
ties toexcludehim. Naturally the Protestants of Germany 
are more than indignant at the slight put upon the Re- 
former’s memory. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


.... Arrangements have been made for the next Lambeth 
Conference to take place in 1897 on the occasion of the 
1300th anniversary of the landing of Augustine in Kent, as 
the missionary of Pope Gregory. This will be the fourth 
of these gatherings. The first was in 1867, when Arch- 
bishop Longley sent out 144 invitations and 77 bishops 
accepted the call. The next was in 1875, when one 
hundred bishops were present in response to the call of 
Archbishop Tait. In 1888 the present Archbishop 
appointed the conference which was attended by 145 bishops. 





....What looks like a slight mitigation of the atrocious 
Russian persecution of the Jews is reported, the President 
of the Holy Synod having persuaded the Minister of the 
Interior to exempt the sect of the Karaites from the recent 
anti-Jewish laws. The Karaites number only a few 
thousand about the Crimea, chiefly. They pay less rever- 
ence to the Talmud than other Jews; and the President of 
the Holy Synod seems to imagine he can by this act per- 
suade the Jews to join that sect, altho what advantage 
that would be to the Orthodox Church of Russia is not 
apparent. 

...-The final dedication of the great Mormon temple at 
Salt Lake City, which has been in construction forty years 
and has cost an immense sum, is to take place April 6th, 
and be repeated daily for ten days. It will be a solemn oc- 
casion in the history of the Church, and all members are 
enjoined to purge themselves from iniquity, extend mu- 
tual forgiveness and confess their faults to one another be- 
fore they can properly enter the sacred edifice. In prepa- 
ration special meetings of fasting and prayer are being 
held throughout Utah. It is estimated that 100,000 Mor- 
mons will attend the dedication. 


...-The Catalog of Union Theological Seminary shows a 
total of 150 students; 2 Fellows, 11 Graduate, 40 Senior, 
40 Middle, 53 Junior and 4 Special. Twenty-one States are 
represented, also England, Japan, Nova Scotia and Turkey. 
There are twelve who are not college educated men. and 
the remainder came from 58 different colleges and univer- 
sities in this country and Europe. The largest delegations 
are from Yale University and Lafayette College, 9 each ; 
University of New York and Hamilton College, 7 each; 
Amherst, Williams, and the University of Vermont, 5 
each. There are four Scholarships, two Prizes and two 
Fellowships available for students. 


....The statistics of the churches of the Manhattan Con- 
gregational Association show that in the 27 churches there 
are 12,560 members, 3,663 male and 7,184female. The only 
church without a pastor is the Broadway Tabernacle, but 
Dr. Taylor will soon be succeeded by Dr. Stimson. Mr. 
Plack, of the Rockaway Beach Church, has recently re- 
signed to accept a call elsewhere. The Sunday-schools 
show a membership on the roll of 19,504, an average at- 
tendance of 12,660, and contributions of $13,208. The home 
expenditures are put down as $250,304 and the total benev- 
olent contributions as $145,942. Of this sum, $45,393 went 
to the five home Boards, $21,199 to education, and $25,304 to 
foreign missions. 


....1t is reported that the question of a successor to Car- 
dinal Lavigerie as Primate of Africa is causing some trou- 
ble between the Vatican and France. The Pope demands 
that France shall provide a fixed allowance for the Pri- 
mate’s maintenance, but to this the French Government 
objects. The Pope, therefore, holds that if the Primate is 
to look to the Church for support, the Church: should not 
submit to dictation or interference as to the appointment, 
and he has intimated that he may nominate an Italian for 
the office. A serious conflict would result from this, as 
France would decidedly object to having an{talian Pri- 
mate over Catholics, the large majority of whom are either 
French or the subjects of France. 


....A fact has just come to our knowledge that ilius- 
trates very forcibly the amount of religious toleration 
that exists in Austria. A member ofan evangelical church 
in a certain town was active in explaining in his own hired 
rooms the simple Gospel. Without any word of warning 
as to limiting the meetings to actual members, he was 
pounced upon by the highest official of the county with a 
fine of six dollars. He declined to pay any such unright- 
eous fine. After waiting awhile the Government actually. 
attached his best chair and sewing machine. They were 
duly sealed and left for some time in his dwelling. Not 
long after the Austrian Government actually sold at 
public auction the chair and sewing machine to meet the 
fine imposed for having a few friends (not members) at a 
simple Bible service in private rooms. 


...-The Rev. Arthur J. Smith, formerly associated with 
Dr. Chapman in Bethany Church, Philadelphia, has been 
conducting successful revival services in Millvale, Penn. 
Special interest has been aroused in them, not so much by 
the large number of conversions as by the character of the 
population reached. There are only two English-speaking 
Protestant churches in the town, the others being German 
Lutheran, while two Catholic churches in the place have 
far more communicants than the Protestant churches. 
Yet when the cards signed were counted they showed that 
about four hundred had expressed a desire to live a Chris- 
tian life. The services were held in the Opera House; but 
even it could not contain all the people desiring to hear 
the Word, on some nights the stage, boxes, aisles, rear of 
the hall, and even the stairway to the street, being crowded 
and many being turned away. During the continuance of 
the services there were days on which the ladies of the 
churches held cottage prayer-meetings at such houses as 
they were welcomed to, which have done great good. A 
profound impression was made upon the town, so much so 
that saloons and business places were closed every evening, 
aud on the day which was observed as a midweek Sabbath, 
from noonon. Thechurches are still carrying on the work, 
and the results are evidently permanent and thorough as 
far as conversions are concerned, while the churches them- 
selves have been greatly quickened. 
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...-The Old Catholics of France include not only mem- 
bers of the Gallican Church in Paris, founded by Paére 
Loyson, but also the so-called small churches of Dauphiné, 
Vendée and Lyons. These are the remnants of the con- 
gregations who did not submit to the Concordat agreed 
upon between Napoleon I and Pius VII, but were deter- 
mined to retain their Gallican freedom. At that time 
thirty-eight bishops and a large number of priests and lay- 
men refused submission. For fifty years these congrega- 
tions have consisted entirely oflaymen. They haveno regu- 
lar services ; laymen occasionally conduct prayer-meetings, 
baptize children and bury the dead. The fathers of fami- 
lies hold services in their own houses, using on these occa- 
sions the old Lyons brevier in the French language, which 
was elsewhere crowded out by the Latin. As they refused 
submission to the bull Unigenitus, and will not obey any of 
the present dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Church, thus, 
too, they reject'the Vatican decrees and the universal 
supremacy of the Pope. The Old Catholic journal, Catho- 
lique Frangais, published at Geneva, has inaugurated 
@ movement to have priests educated for these congre- 
gations in one of the Old Catholic seminaries at Amers- 
foort, or Bonn, or Bern. 


....M. Taine, the well-known French writer who died 
recently, was generally supposed to be a Roman Catholic; 
but, according to his expressed desire, his funeral was con- 
ducted by M. Hollard, a Protestant pastor of the Free 
Church, the body to which M. de Pressensé belonged. This 
fact aroused considerable inquiry to know the cause. The 
Temps, one of the Paris papers, in explanation says that 
both M. Taine and his wife were nominally Catholics ; 
but, feeling the necessity of religious teaching for their 
children, they sent for the Catholic catechism most used in 
Paris, that of the Abbé Gaume. ‘My wife andI read it 
together from beginning toend. There were assertions in 
it so contrary to the very foundations of modern culture 
that we judged it impossible to subject our children’s 
minds to such a discipline. We consequently resolved to 
confide them to a Protestant pastor. I had long been read- 
ing M. Reuss’s Bible in my family, and this had inspired 
me with respect for Protestantism.’’ M. Boutmy, Taine’s 
intimate friend, mentioned Pasteur Holland to him. The 
pastor was much surprised at acall from Taine. On being 
asked the nature of his religious teaching, M. Holland took 
down frem a shelf the catechism of M. Kahut, a Nimes 
pastor, saying: ‘‘ Read it; you will find there the spirit 
and substance of my teaching.” After a week Taine came 
back, and said that that faith was certainly pot his, but 
that it represented the traditional religious form which 
he desired for his children. He accordingly brought his 
daughter once a week, after she had read to him the out- 
line of the lesson. So also with the son. Taine after this 
repeatedly stated that his funeral should be a Protestant 
one. Henri Martin, the historian, it may be remembered, 
directed that his funeral should be conducted by a Liberal 
Protestant pastor. 

....The Baptist Year Book for 1893, just published, shows 
that there arein the different branches of the denomina- 
tion in the United States 36,793 churches, with a member- 
ship of 3,383,160; the number of ministers is 24,798. The ad- 
ditions to the Church by baptisms were 166,322. There are 
19,930 Sunday-schools, with 143,607 officers and teachers, 
and 1,390,601 pupils. The reported contributions foot 
up, for salaries and expenses, $9,999,860; for missions, 
$1,207,244; for education, $236,776, and for miscellaneous, 
$2,463,538. As compared with the preceding year there is a 
gain of 903 churches, 998 ministers and 113,354 members. As 
an indication of the growth of the denomination the bap- 
tisms since 1887 have been 1,059,516, almost one-third of the 
present membership. Looking at the States, the largest 
membership is found in Georgia, where there are 344,158 
Members: next comes Virginia with 311,409, North 
Carolina with 248,041, Alabama with 232,566, and Ken- 
tucky with 230,589 members. New York has 133,648 
members. In New England there are 132,449 members; 
Nevada comes last with 63 members. The statistics 
of the rest of the world show that in the rest of North 
America there are 126,640, in South America 419, in Europe 
422,066, of which the greatest proportion, 204,603, are in 
England; in Asia 97,672, including 30,253 in Burma and 
56,484 in India; in Africa 3,357, and in Australasia 16,670. 
The grand total throughout the world is given as-4,049,984, 
a gain on the preceding year of 146,103. In the list of edu- 
cational institutions there are 7 theological seminaries 
with 58 instructors and 818 pupils ; 35 universities aud col- 
leges, with 602 instructors and 8,542 pupils ; 36 seminaries 
for female education exclusively, with 397 instructors, 136 
male and 291 female, and 4,573 pupils; 51 seminaries and 
academies, male and co-educating, with 365 instructors 
almost equally divided between men and women, and:7,379 
pupils ; 24 institutions for the colored race and Indians, 
with 235 instructors, the majority being women, and 5,240 
pupils, giving an aggregate of 153 institutions, with 1,657 
instructors and 26,552 pupils. The statistics given include 
those of all Baptist organizations, white and colored, North 
and South. 

....A characteristic phenomenon in the Catholic Church 
life of Italy is the unbounded popularity of Padre Agos- 
tino. Nochurch in the country is large enough to hold 
the audiences that crowd to hear him. Altho admission is 
only by ticket, yet the churches in which he is to preach 
are crowded to the last inch of standing room three and four 
hours before the time of services. The excitement attend- 
ing his presence reminds one of the days of Savonarola, 
altho the preacher is anything but a follower of that 
politico-religious reformer. In former years Padre Agostino 
was only a Lenten preacher, who during this season went 
from place to place, preaching the Quaresima, or Lenten 
discourses. Now he is a traveling preacher all the year 
round, whose discourses are often interrupted by a thun- 
der of applause. The police are needed to keep order and 
protect the lives of those in attendance. Recently in 


Reggio (Rhegium) a rabble of those who had not been able 
to secure admission cards attacked the palace of the 
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Bishop and broke his windows. His sermons are pub- 
lished in scores of papers,*and in book form are 
among the most popular works sold at railway sta- 
tions and bookstands. The themes discussed are such 
as The Existence of God, Who is God ? What is Man? 
The Immortality of the Soul, The Necessity of Religion, 
Religion and the Family, The Sources of Unbelief, Jesus 
Christ, The Teaching of Christ, Faith, Faith and Science, 
Sunday Rest, The Eucharist, Confession, Mary, Purgatory, 
The Workiogman, The Fatherland, The Church. He does 
not take any text, and but seldom cites Scripture. Each 
sermon begins with an exordium, after which the speaker 
sits down for a short time. Then follows the discussion of 
the theme, after which he again sits down while a collec- 
tion is being taken up. Then follows the peroration, which 
is often quite dramatic. He generally, as Chrysostom did, 
asks his audience not to applaud; but his request is un- 
heeded. For ten years the popularlity of Padre Agostino has 
been steadily growing. Asa rule preaching is regarded as 
the work only of the lower clergy in Italy. An exception 
to this rule was the late Archbiskop Alimonda, of Turin. 
The Archbishop of Naples preaches a homily once a 
year on Epiphany. Popes Leo III and Gregory I were dili- 
gent preachers. Pius IX also, in the first years of his pon- 
tificate, preached in St. Peter’s. Leo XIII has never done 
sO. 

....4s a counter move to the ‘Plea for Peace and 
Work,” which was issued some few weeks ago by a num- 
ber of ministers in the Presbyterian Church, urging the 
cessation of the present theological discussion in that 
Church, several of the Presbyterian papers have published 
a “Plea for Purity, Order and Peace,’ which they urge 
the different presbyteries and churches to indorse and send 
up to the General Assembly at its next meeting. After em- 
phas‘zing the power of the Assembly to decide all contro- 
versies, suppress schismatical contentions and disputa- 
tions, they call attention to the discussions concerning 
doctrines and principles regarded by many as vital to th 
Presbyterian faith and order. They say: i 

“There are, and have been for several years, contentions and 
disputations in the Church, concerning doctrines and principles 
which many regard as vital to our faith and order; and tho the 
Assembly has taken action in favor of the doctrine and polity of 
the Church, the contention goes on and increases until many be- 
lieve there is danger of schism. It is claimed by some, that the 
deliverance of the last Assembly on inspiration ‘imposes new 
tests of orthodoxy,’ and restricts the liberty heretofore enjoyed 
in accepting our ‘system of doctrine.’ It is said that a new 
doctrine of Holy Scripture as the Word of God, not taught in our 
Confession, was thereby introduced by the Assembly by informal 
resolution, and protests are heard against the introduction of 
such new doctrines, either by resolution or by judicial decisions. 
These protests are made in the name of peace. 

“We are deeply grieved by the prevalence of strife in the 
Church, and that this strife,in some quarters, hirders the work 
ofthe Church. We are solicitous that the questions at issue be 
promptly and finally settled, so that the Church may have rest, 
and, walking in the fear of the Lurd, and in the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, be multiplied. 

* We do not believe that peace can be secured’ by avoiding or 
delaying a settlement of the points in contention. On the con- 
trary, such avoidance or delay would perpetuate and intensify 
strife. The way of peace is the way of stedfast adherence to the 
doctrines and laws of the Church. We can think of nothing bet- 
ter calculated to secure peace, as well as to promote zeal and 
efficiency in the work to which we are called as a Church, than a 


clear and emphatic declaration of our adherence to the absolute 
truth of God’s Word. 

* We ask, therefore, that the General Assembly shall so con- 
sider the whole subject and the various questions which may 
regularly come before it, and take such action as in its wisdom 
will most effectively and promptly allay strife and promote the 
purity, order and peace of the Church.” 


....Seven years ago a mission house was started on the 
east side of the city under the auspices of Calvary Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. It received the energetic support 
of its parishioners, but encountered many difficulties 
through theconduct of the classes whom it was designed to 
benefit. Dr. Satterlee, the rector, made a careful study of 
the different methods of reaching these classes, and finally 
conceived the idea of establishing a club, on the general 
basis of Toynbee Hall in London, appealing to the man- 
hood of its individual members. That club, under the name 
of the Galilee Tee-to-tum, was organized and formally 
opened last week, althoit has been carrying on its work for 
two months. The constitution requires that it shall be non- 
political and non-sectarian, and that no liquors or gambling 
shall be allowed on the premises. The entrance fee is one 
dollar, and the dues are ten cents a week payable in ad- 
vance, and no member whose dues are unpaid is entitled to 
use the club. The by-laws are similar in their restrictions 
and exactions to those of clubs of the highest class, the 
purpose being to develop whatever is good and honorable 
and refined in the individual. There are rooms with beds, 
so that two hundred and forty may be accommodated 
by the payment of fifteen cents each. A bath also is 
furnished for five cents. Im connection with the club, 
tho under a separate organization, a good meal is 
supplied for the same price. There are also billiard 
rooms, a bowling alley, a circulating library, a reading 
room, & gymnasium, and rooms for the playing of innocent 
games... There is also a boys’ club, which gives an opportu- 
nity to learn a trade. The prime object is to attract work- 
ingmen and give them a comfortable place in which to 
spend their evenings. The opening exercises were held in 
the auditorium, which has a stage fitted up for public 
entertainments, such as lectures and dramatic and musical 
performances. Samuel D. Babcock presided, and on the 
Platform with him were Dr. Satterlee, Gen. Alexander F. 
Webb, ex-Mayor Abram S. Hewitt, W. H. Chaudler, Gen- 
eral Parish, agent and superintendent of the lodging-house, 
and Robert Graham. General Webb spoke of the coffee 
houses of London and their great influence among the peo- 
ple, Mr. Graham followed, commending the non-sectarian 

of the organization and its influence in developing 
independent m: 
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SOME CONDITIONS OF FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SERVICE. 


BY A MISSIONARY. 





“‘FOREIGN missionary candidates have the same rights, 
should be accorded the same freedom, and should be treat- 
ed, in all respects, in the same way as candidates for the 
pastoral office, or for home missionary service.” 

This sentiment carries an important truth. Does it 
conceal a graveerror? The useofathing is more impor- 
tant than its possession. 

As to the actual case of missionaries of the American 
Board in service, I have myself been in that service for 
about a human generation. It has been my privilege inti- 
mately to know a very large number of missionaries in my 
own and in other missions ; and I make the statement un- 
qualifiedly and emphatically, that no man can have or 
desire more perfect freedom of thought and opinion ; and 
no man uses that freedom more constantly, or io a way 
more unfettered and—mayI be forgiven for adding ?— 
more intelligently than the missionaries of the American 
Board. 4 

The very problem is to send out men who-will wisely use 
this liberty, under conditions that very widely differ from 
those of the home pastor and the home missionary.’ Let us 
look at 


CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS: OF ASIATICS, AS MISSIONARIES 
KNOW THEM. 


1, They rely, with absolute confidence, on their own 
mental and national superiority to men of the West, on 
their venerable and often glorious history. 

2. They are men of alert and acute minds. 
lightning flash is oftén seen. 

3. In mental poise they are conspicuously defective. In 
a patient, sustained. intelligent use of the logical faculty 
they are immeasurably behind Occidentals, especially those 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, 

4, They lack, almost entirely, that passion for exactness 
in scientific knowledge, and in knowledge applied to the 
useful arts, which is so conspicuous even among Occi- 
dentals not liberally educated, in, ¢e. g., the intelligent 
master-workmen among the Scotch. 

5. Orientals have behind them, and underlying all their 
beliefs and habits of life, a system of teaching, hoary with 
years, which holds temptation rather than the man who 
yields to it, responsible for transgression. 

6. In language they confound the lie with every form of 
false impression, even with.a mistake. They love ease 
rather than exertion ; they know not the meaning of the 
fine expression, ‘‘ gaudium certaminis.” They are unable 
to understand the Puritan character, and when they do 
understand it, in a measure, they are sure the unbending 
rectitude of that character, its watchword of duty, is un- 
fitted for Orientals. 

7. For the most part Oriental races, like Moab, have 
settled on their lees, have lived for centuries in the same 
places. No moral plow and harrow, no winuowing fan, no 
purgivg gale, have broken, sifted, scattered them. Con- 
quest and oppression have broken the spirit of subject 
races. Manly ambition has been Jong dead. The races, in 
their ancient seats, have derived little benefit from those 
more enterprising and adventurous spirits who have gone 
abroad. Plants require pruning and transplanting ; their 
soil requires mellowing and enriching. Sohuman gardens 
and vineyards require that divine husbandry which has 
been applied so unsparingly to the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Recall Denmark, the lands of the Northmen, England, 
New England and our great West, Canada and Australia ; 
and then note well what, within the last three hundred 
years, in every form of human life and progress, the Bible 
has done for this mightily increasing race. 

8. The Asiatic races are not effete; they are desiccated. 
Manly aspiration has bidden them farewell; the dry gar- 
dens need digging up, need thorough irrigation and enrich- 
ing; and then good seed will yield a good and abundant 
harvest. At the worst these gardens bear more of promise 
than Ezekiel's valley of dry bones, and we know what God 
made of that. 

9. India is under the beneficent rule of a mighty Chris- 
tian power. Japan is in the midst of the throes of a great 
upheaving. Besides these two countries, five hundred 
millions of human souls in Asia are still under the hard 
conditions that have environed them for centuries. 


THE SORT OF MISSIONARY FITTED TO WORK FOR THEIR 
MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL REGENERATION. 


1. A foreign missionary must be in every sense a leader. 
Your missionary is, indeed, a herald and a preacher, but 
his main work is to train preachers and teachers to pre- 
pare a stalwart native ministry, and send them forth with 
the Bible in their hands and in their hearts—the Bible 
translated into their vernacular, and patiently taught to 
them through years of patient and thorough discipline. 

Educated Orientals often say, and some missionaries 
echo the saying: ‘‘ These foreign missionaries are men of 
good intentions ; but we know, much better than they do, 
what is good for our people.” Do you believe that ? Then 
call your missionaries home, and leave the Asiatic to wan- 
der his leisurely way, to grope with his mole eyes toward a 
dreamy Heaven, or find hereafter a salvation worthy of 
men, through other and more persuasive apostles. Does 
it signify nothing that your missionaries have behind them 
three centuries of Christian and Anglo-Saxon discipline ? 
The present civil rulers of India, the countrymen of the 
missionaries and their peers, no more are the leaders in all 
the political and material interests of a vast country, 
which is beginning. under this firm, intelligent, beneficent 
leadership, to fulfill the splendid promise of the centuries 
long past. Just so the missionaries are the nroral, educa- 
tional, spiritual leaders. The people do not yét know what 
js best for them, They are certain to mistake form and 
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show for substance, gilt for gold, present for permanent 
good, emancipation from bondage for rational freedom. 

2. A foreign missionary must be a man of positive con- 
victions and beliefs. 

Some minds are naturally critical and skeptical. These 
are not the men tosend to Asia. Their critical and skeptical 
bent will grow to Titanic dimensions by the material there 
crowding upon them to suffocation. Two of my most 
esteemed classmates in collegiate and professional study 
were men of this stamp, men, both of them, of exceptional 
mental power. Either would have made a failure as # 
missionary in Asia. Both have done and are doing splen- 
did service, under right conditions, in the United States. 
I have the best of reasons for warming to that class of 
mind. But we do not want it in Asia. No Gospel of un- 
certainty will serve us here. He who regards few things 
as settled, and has erected his altar to “generous doubt,” 
may do excellent work among men whose time and thought 
are devoted to the pursuit of wealth, to exact science, to 
useful inventions. But do men whose imaginations are 
already too strong for their reason, whose passions are 
controlled, if at all, by external necessity rather than by 
the manly exercise of a free and regnant will striving, 
under a sense of responsibility, toward what is excellent, 
men whose motto is “ Put off till to-morrow whatever you 
are not forced to do to-day ’—do such men need to have 
old superstitions and wrong beliefs, by which they have 
been partially held to rectitude, replaced by things un- 
stable and uncertain, or by changeless truths held and 
preached with the force of tremendous conviction ? to be 
soothed by lullabies, or startled by bugle blasts ? 

The missionary in Asia is far away from the land where 
men are rushing after wealth by the aid of every form of 
harnessed lightning, or seek rest from the rush in some 
form of recreation, social or intellectual, athletic or re- 
ligious. He isin a land where he is forced to gain a thor- 
ough knowledge of human history, a land from which all 
forms of revelation have sprung, in the very atmosphere 
of the philosophy of past ages, altho he cannot study 
psychology by dissecting brains. 

3. The missionary at his post. ; 

Here are two men, of the same age, educated side by 
side, of equal scholarly rank, alike of New England stock 
and Christian nurture, of equally genuine Christian expe- 
rience, equally earnest to do good, to fulfill our Lord’s last 
command. One is confident in his beliefs; the other is 
critical and skeptical. Theone has planted himself, gladly 
and firmly, on the historic faith of the Church of Christ; 
the other holds his faith, on the intellectual side, lightly, 
ready to change it under any new light that may break 
upon him from any quarter. He repels all authority or 
or thinks he does, and ‘‘does his own thinking,” if, indeed, 
any man does or can do what that claims. 

Now put representatives of these two classes of minds 
down each in some city of Asia, as a missionary. Remem- 
ber he is to pass his days and his yearsin a land most 
likely—thank: God it is not so now in India—of misrule 
and oppression, where superstition and passion, crass 
ignorance and narrow selfishness run riot ; where the race 
is to the strong, and the Devil is close on the heels of the 
hindermost ; where judges and justice are sold to the 
highest bidder, where new surprises in wrong confront 
him, day by day, till he is sick at heart, till his soul is 
crushed by human sin and human wo; and he is fain to 
accept the belief, it may be, that immortality is vot a nec- 
essary inheritance of humanity. The doctrine of God’s 
fatherhood is good, but will not your missionary need a 
firm conviction of God’s sovereignty, too, to lean upon ? 
Mercy is good, but wil! he not need to lift up his soul and 
find his refuge in the eternal justice? The richer and the 
deeper his love for men, the more his heart throbs at in- 
justice, the more his =~ trembles in aymapeshg with suf- 
fering, the firmer should be the bed rock on which his 
soul rests. Thus, we see that the “ liberal’? missionary 
must come to the firm convictions of the other. or make a 
failure. Sometimes it will be the one, sometimes the 

ther. 

Criticism and an open mind are good ; but to plant his 
feet firmly on the very words of his Bible becomes a neces- 
sity for his spiritual breathing, and that. too, more and 
more as his life in Asia is prolonged. He may not care for 
the ipsissima verba of any human creed, but the words of 
Moses and the. Prophets, of Christ and the Apostles, must 
be immovable granite under his feet, must be his daily 
and his nightly song, his solace and suppoit in the house 
of his pilgrimage. __ 

4, One primecondition of the permanent success of for- 
eign missionary service is the good state of our American 

hurches. 

7 en are quite unaware of the wide extent of the knowl- 
edge, in these later years, concerning the state of piety 
forms of Christian work, and phases of theological 
discussion and controversy in our American churches 
which is possessed. by the preachers, teachers and 
leading men of the Protestant churches and com- 
munities in the different countries of Asia. The mis- 
sions of the Board in those countries are now 
many years old. Schools and colleges have given to tens 
of thousands access, through the English language, to the 
literature, current and permanent, of Great Britain and 
the United States. Thousands from Western Asia alone 
have come to the United States and are scattered through 
our land. They are observing your Christian life, brethren; 
are present at your public controversial and critical dis- 
cussions, read ail the papers which you read, and form their 
own impressions. The quality of your Christianity, at all 
points, is reflected back upon these evangelical Churches 
of Asia through representatives of these Churches quite as 
much as by your missionaries. The reflectors, no doubt, 
do you but partial justice. Asiatics are dazzled by the 
splendor of your surroundings ; they are dazed by the unre- 
strained frankness of your controversial discussions. Are 
they, Orientals as they are, helped toward settled convic- 
tions of truth, safe formsof worship, wise plans of church 
polity, high ideals in education, as they ome ‘*‘ filled 
with your company *? 

Hot: and fatenns cote words uttered within your church 
walls and published through the daily and weekly press, 
echo and re-echo all the world over. Judge yourselves 
with what baleful influence, and the same post which 
brings these echoes sometimes tells us our appropriations 
have been cut down to an unprecedented extent. What 
shall we do? Weserve no earthiy master. The growing 
work is not ours but God’s, and in this trust we will not 


“bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but stil} bear up and steer 
Right onward,” 
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“THE GOSPEL OF PETER.” 


BY THOMAS STOUGHTON POTWIN, 








AGAIN Christian scholars are gathering 
about a crumb of literature which has 
been found in the Orient, where men are 
sweeping aud sifting for lost treasures. 
This time it is not from the pen of one who 
has ‘‘taken in hand to set forth in order 
those things which are most surely believed 
among us,’”’ but from one who, for a pur- 
pose, has set ‘in a certain disorder some of 
those things. 

But now that the perspective of the cen- 
turies enables us to discern and eliminate 
the disturbing element, the historic frame- 
work retains its full value, and the points 
where it confirms the genuine evangelic 
narratives are numerous and important. 

It falls also into that second century 
period, whick has been held to be very dim, 
and has been a great battle ground of critics. 
Not to dwell upon particulars which have 
already been noticed by others—as, e. g., 
its large dependence upon the Gospel of 
John—we wish to note some things not less 
worthy of mention ; and first, the key which 
it offers to one of the great puzzles in har- 
monistics between John and the Synoptics. 
This.is found in what the author says of 
“the feast”? and the “days of unleavened 
bread.” 


A difficulty heretofore has existed in’ 


reconciling what is said of the time when 

Christ and his disciples ate the paschal 

supper and the unwillingness of the elders 

to expose themselves to ceremonial un- 
cleanness because they, on the next day, 
still wished to ‘‘ eat the passover.’” 

Thus Alford says : 

“The whole depends on this: Can ‘eat the 

passover’ mean anything else besides eating the 
paschal lamb in the strict sense? This is a 
question which in our day we have no power of 
answering.” 
Others also have suspected that the diffi- 
culty has arisen from taking it for granted 
that the practice in the time of Christ had 
not varied from a law of institution given 
fourteen centuries before. But this frag- 
ment indicates clearly that ‘‘ the feast’’ had 
come to mean neither the paschal meal nor 
the eight days, but the first three days, and 
that it ended with the morning after the 
first Sabbath. 

In this would be implied a greater sacred- 
ness during this abridged period and that 
all the meals of the three days of ‘the 
feast’ were ‘‘eating the passover.” If this 
‘Gospel of Peter’’ is to be trusted in this 
particular the discrepancy between the 
evangelists ceases. The particularity of 
the author tends to inspire confidence. He 
is the first to give us incidents of all the 
three days. He says that on the Sabbath, 

between the day of crucifixion and the 
resurrection, people went out of the city 
and viewed the sealed sepulcher; and 
again says that on the morning of the 
resurrection many were going home, i. ¢., 
probably leaving Jerusalem for their homes 
in the country, and so making an early 
start, as “‘the feast was over” (Tic éopric 
mavoapévnc), 

Another ray of light falls upon a passage 
in John relating to the passion in the line 
which says that ‘“‘ they drew the nails out 
of his hands,’ nothing being said of the 
feet. This confirms the opinion that the 
feet of the Lord were not nailed, but bound, 
as was sometimes done, or left unsup- 
ported. 

A turn in the language in the account of 
the crucifixion tells us what kind of Doce- 
tist our author was. After making our 
Lord say: ‘‘ Power, my power, thou has 
left me,” he goes on: ‘‘And having said 
this he was taken up («ai airéc), also him- 
self. This shows that he held that the 
Christ was distinct and separable from the 
man Jesus. This is what Lightfoot, after 
Trenszeus, enumerates as the first form of 
the Docetic heresy. 

As to the date of this work quite a diver- 
sity of opinion bas arisen already. Mr. 
Badham (Athenceum) most certainly puts 
it too early. He makes the Vision of Isaiah, 
in the first quarter of the second century 
(Dillman, Laurence much earlier), to borrow 
from it, whereas the best of reasons can be 
given for saying that the borrowing must 
have been the other way, if at all. 

We have in this direction the genuine 
epistles of Ignatius as a fixed point, the 
martyrdom. of Ignatius being, according to 
Lightfoot, 110 A.D. Now if any one will 
take the three, the [Ignatian Epistles, the 
Vision of Isaiah and this Gospel of Peter 
and compare them he will see at a glance 
that in simplicity and known primitiveness 


gether, and that the Gospel is removed from 
the other two by a development of ideas 
which must have required at least a whole 
generation. This would bring it to the 
middle of the century. Again, the exag- 
gerated figures of the angels and of the 
Lord belong naturally to apocalyptic liter- 
ature rather than narrative, and can be re- 
ferred for their origin to the Vision with 
much greater probability than to the Gos- 
pel, ceteris paribus. To make the author 
of the Vision to have taken them from Peter 
involves a rhetorical shrinkage instead of 
the natural development which appears in 
the other way. 

Once more, if we compare the Vision of 
Isaiah and this fragment with the ‘“* Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles,’’ we find here, 
also, that the Vision belongs to the same 
atmosphere of thought as the Teaching ; 
and this is now generally admitted to be- 
long to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury. But Peter is far removed from the 
conceptions of that work. Some of its fea- 
tures of thought, which could hardly have 
been developed early in the second century, 
have been pointed out by Prof J. R. Har- 
ris. 

To limit us in the other direction we 
have Serapion (190 A.D.). Eusebius says 
that Serapion, Bishop of Antioch, wrote a 
work on the ‘‘Gospel of Peter, as it is 
called.” 
from Serapion a fact comes out incidental 
ly which helps to fix the date of the Gos- 
pel. Serapion says that when he first heard 
of the trouble at Rhossus ‘‘he had not read 
the work, and gave a careless consent to its 
use; but that afterward, having borrowed 
it from those who had studied it, he discov- 
ered its heresy and condemned it.”’ 

Now how cwuld a bishop of Antioch be 
ignorant of an heretical work which was 
making trouble in the neighboring prov- 
ince of Cilicia, if it had been long in exist- 
ence? It certainly was new to Serapion; 
and twenty years would seem a long time 
for it to have lain concealed from the bish- 
ops of Antioch. But if we allow twenty 
years we bring it to cir. 170 A.D.; and be- 
tween this and 150 A.D. we think it must 
have originated. This would seem to dis- 
pose of the idea that the work could have 
originated at Antioch (Mr. Headlam in 
Guardian). Its appearance in Cilicia would 
rather point to the region of Montanus and 
Marcion. Perhaps the author was another 
“shipmaster of Pontus’’—‘‘some one of 
Marcion’s brood’’ (examen). (See Tertul- 
lian Adv. Mar.) If so, it was not a promis- 
ing region for an independent attempt at 
Gospel history which Harnack tries to find 
in it. 

At 170 we are in the neighborhood of the 
Diatessaron, and Professor Harris has 
raised the question of priority between 
these two. In regard to this I would only 
say that if we agree with Zabn that the 
Diatessaron was composed in Syriac and in 
Mesopotamia cir. 172 A.D. there would seem 
to be but small opportunity for Peter to 
have borrowed from it, while, on the other 
hand, if Peter was known to Tatian, an 
avowed compiler, as he was, might have ad- 
mitted something from it into his work, tho 
the evidence of any connection between the 
two is but slight. Now that we havea part 
of this work before us, it is interesting to 
note Eusebius’s condemnation of it with 
others as “ altogether absurd and impious.” 
Hilgelfeld would probably not now repeat 
his judgment of Eusebius’s opinion: ‘ [né- 
quius quam par est damnavit.”’ 

Every new discovery makes it more and 
more apparent that the Christian Fathers 
were not the uncritical simpletons they 
have sometimes been painted, but that they 
knew well how to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, and that they did it. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL 9TH. 


AFFLICTIONS SANCTIFIED.—Jos 5: 
17-27. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—For whom the Lord lov- 
eth he chasteneth.—HEB. 12: 6. 

NoTEs.—The book of Job is a poetic 
drama. None of the speakers in the drama 
are Jews, and no date is set for the story, 
and it has no historical setting. The He- 
brew traditional view is that it is not real 
biography, but a developed dramatic para- 
ble. The scene is laid in the Bedouin life 
of the desert. Our lesson is from oneof the 
speeches of Eliphaz, the best of the three 
friends. Inasmuch as at the end of the 
story we are told that Job’s three friends 











explain God’s providence, we are not 
obliged to accept any part of their philoso- 


And in what Eusebius quotes | 


are rebuked because they did not correctly | 


ings, even tho their explanation of Job’s 
troubles is not sufficient. We must re- 
member that the subject of this book of Job 
is the problem of suffering and evil. Job 
has suffered, and they try to explain it, 
suspecting, or charging. that he deserved 
his suffering for some secret sin. But we 
know from the beginning of the story that 
Job was a just man, and suffered for a very 
different reason. “In six troubles.” — 
Eliphaz mentions six troubles—famine, war, 
slander, destruction, dearth, wild beasts. 
Some of these may seem the same, but 
there is a difference. Destruction is any 
ruinous calamity, whether of war or not. 
“ Dearth” is somewhat different from fam- 
ine, but it is not certain exactly what this 
rare Hebrew word means. “* Stones of 
the field.’”’— Undesirable, like the wild beasts 
mentioned in the same verse, but which can 
be made helpful. Often very abundant 
wheat will grow up among stones almost 
covering the ground. “* Beasts.” —We 
do not easily understand how much more 
dangerous the wild beasts are in a place 
where tbey cannot be hunted with guns. 
*¢ Shalt miss nothing.’’—Here the Re- 
vised Version makes sense. The promise is 
that the good man shall have all kinds of 
prosperity. He shall visit the place where 
the sheep are folded at night, and shall find 
that not one has been killed or lost. The 
Old Version, ‘‘Shalt not sin,’’ makes no 
sense. Job is very hard to translate, andin 
no other book have so many corrections been 
made. “* Shock of corn.”—A bundle of 
wheat. The wheat was carried in bundles 
up to the threshing floor with great joy. 

Instruction.—The great lesson of the 
whole book of Job is that we are not to 
think that we can understand perfectly 
what is in God’s mind when he brings trou- 
ble on any one. In our Lord’s time people 
thought that if a great calamity happened 
it must be that the sufferer had committed 
some great sin. In this case, according to 
the story, the trial was not because Job 
needed or deserved it, but so as to test, for 
the satisfaction of Satan, Job’s real spir- 
itual honesty. 

As we need not think that any great sor- 
row we have is for the punishment of sin, 
so we need not think that it was intended 
chiefly to chastise or warn us. It may be 
caused by some one’s else fault. It may be 
that a great loss comes through no one’s 
fault who most suffers. Perhaps it comes 
in the necessary ordering of general laws of 
God which must proceed in their assigned 
course even if men come in its way. So it 
is with thé death of the old, and so it may 
be in cases of pestilence where no one per- 
son who suffers is specially to blame. We 
must consider the general beneficence of 
God’s laws. The train which runs along its 
own course must kill some insects along its 
track. 

Whatever the faults of Eliphaz’s applica- 
tion of his principles, he was yet right in 
looking to God for comfort and deliverance 
in trial. The good man is not saved from 
trial. He does not get the worst trials in 
proportion as other men, for his own good- 
ness saves him from much trial. He does 
not see his family beggared through his 
dissipation, and his children are brought 
up well; but trials common to all men 
come to him, and he is delivered in them 
all. He does not despair. He has com. 
fort in the love of God. At the end ofthem 
all he has the victory. No life had worse 
trials than Christ's, but he conquered death 
and Hell. 

Let it be understood that the declaration 
of Eliphaz as to the immunity of the good 
man from trial is all greatly exaggerated. 
In the case right before him, that of Job, 
he was wrong. All these trials had come 
onhim. He had suffered loss of property, 
loss of children, and now the ‘‘ scourge of 
the tongue ’’ was applied to him. 

Yet, after all, in a large and general way 
Eliphaz was right. Good men, moral men, 
men who obey God’s laws and man’s laws, 
and who are frugal and diligent, do, on the 
whole, have all these blessings, under the 
good providence of God which adds success 
to virtue. Christian people are more pros- 
perous and happier, on the whole, than other 
people. They are the solid support of so- 
ciety. The world is at peace with them. 
They live to a good old age. That is gener- 
al experience, altho it has its exceptions. 
And good men recover themselves after 
disaster better than bad men. Job recov- 
ered his losses. When a drunkard loses his 


position for his own fault. it is almost im- 
possible for him toget another. But when, 

















pot for his fault, a good man loses his 
sition or his property, every one feels kindly 
to - and is ready to help him on his feet 
Not simply God’s special rovidence, but 
still re tis al p are wise and 
good. oer good, and hurt 
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of ideas the Epistles and Vision belong to- 
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BAPTIST. 
anes “oS O. E., Auburn, Ind., accepts call to Read- 
ing, Mich. 
——*- BARTLETT, Deadwood, S. D., re- 

















gns. 

EOLMES, E. A., Meridian, N. Y., resigns. 

JONES. CarTER H., Knoxville, Tenn., accepts 

to Louisvill e. Ky. 

seater: A. L., Richfield, O., accepts call to 
Milford, Mich. 

MASON, W.A. E., Bowling Green, Ky., resigns. 

BEAD, F E. A., Wauseon, accepts call to Woos- 

WOOLSTON, C. H., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Lowell, M: 

WEDDELL, J. W.. - Chicago, Ill., accepts call t 
Piiladelphia Penn. ¥ a 

WRIGHTNODR, J.S., Xenia, O., called to Lin- 
coln, Il. 

VON PUTTKAMER, Auuune, diet March 224, 
West Farms, N. Y., aged 86 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARBOUR, THomas W., Gowrie, Ia., resigns. 

CADY, GEorGE L., Chicago Sem., accepts call tu 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

CHILDS, L. 8., Choctaw City, accepts call to 
Pleasant Ridge, Pleasant "Valley and Mt. 
Hope, Okla. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., Wolfeboro, N. H., resigns. 

Ds REIMER, WILLIAM E., inst. recently So- 
monauk, [il. 

DEXTER, Wructam Hart, inst. Park ch., 
Springfie eld, Mass., March 17th. 

DIXON, Jonn A., Island Pond, Vt., resigns. 

DURANT, EDWARD, Aten, Neb., called to 
Weaver, Ia 

EDWARDS, JoNATHAN, Walla Walla, called to 
Pilgrim ch. = Spokane, and Pleasant Prairie, 
Wash. 

FAIRBANKS, Francis J., Second ch., Am- 
herst, Mass., resigns. 

FLEMING, S. J., Chicago, IIl., 
Bedford, Mich. 

FLINT, EvsBert E., Oberlin Sem., accepts call 

to McPherson, an. 

FORREST, NEp, St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to 
El Reno, Okla. 

GEORGE, Norton R., Perkins, Okla., resigns. 

HAGUE, W1LxLIAM B., So. Bridgton, Me., called 
to Walla Walla, Wash 

HENDERSON, ~ AM H. Sheridan, accepts 
call to Port Townsend, Wash. 

HICKS, Frank B., Clear Lake, Ia., resigns. 

HOWELL, Joun A., Emerald Grove, called to 
Mazomanie, Wis. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun F., Chicago, Ill., accepts 
call to, Carsonville and Port Sanilac, Mich. 

JACOBSON, CaRt F., Springfield, Mass., called 
to Norwegian ch., Tacoma, Wash. 

JENKINS, J. H., Rialto, Cal., resigns. 

KNODELL, JAMES R., Lake Linden, Mich., 
called to Mason City, Ta. 

LARKIN, RAtpa B., Chicago Sem., called to 
Liberty, Wis. 

LOOMIS, Ett R., Walla Walla, called to South 

nd, Wash. 

McARTHUR, WILtIAM W., Sherburne, Minn., 
resigns. 

MERRICK, FRANK:W., Neponset, called to West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

SHANTON, Ira A;, Pentwater, accepts call to 
Carson City, Mich. 

SIMPKIN, Petes A., ord. March 7th, Clear Lake 
and Amory, 

SMITH, L. Anan Gene" 's Lake, Ill., accepts call 


accepts call to 


to Sanborn, 

SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., Wayne, called to Mo- 
line, Il. 

SNYDER, CHARLES W., Clearwater, Okla., re- 
signs. 


STEARNS, WILLIAM F., Hartford, Vt., called 
to Old South ch., Andover, Mass. 

STEWART, Wi111AM R., Anamosa, Ia., re- 
signs. 

SWIFT, BENJAMIN, Union Sem., called to Or 
well, 

TROVER, WILuiAM G., Chicago Sem’, called to 
Blair, Ne 

VANDERPYL, NicHOLAS, Hartford Sem., 
called to Easthampton. Conn. 

WILLIAMS, pon ~~ Kansas City, Mo., called 
to Redlands, Cal. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALEXANDER. Ww. I., Lane Sem., accepts call 
to Decatur, In 

ALLEN, A. EDWARD, Decatur, Ind., accepts 
call to Marysville, Col. 

BLOSE, D. A., mpeneers. IlL, accepts call to 

Belmont, 

BRYAN, EDwaEp Denver , called to 
Bethany ch., Milwaukee, wis? is. 

CAMPBELL, WILLIAM, Rockford, IIl., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, E. S., Oakland, Cal., resigns. 

DAVIES, Joun M., Grand Rapids, Mich., called 
to Noblesvill lle, In d. 

FISCHER, J. R., South Orange, N. J., resigns. 

FRETZ, Tuomas R., Princeton Sem., called to 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 

FURBAY, H. G., Keynoldsville, accepts call to 
Tyrone, Penn. 

GOURLET, Joun C., Greensburg, called to 

wood, Pittsburg, Penn. 
LEITH, ane B., inst. recently Petersburg 
Deerfield, ch. 
MoLEAN M. W., Bellville, Canada, called to 
Diego, C Cai. 

MEARS, D. O.. Worcester, Mass., accepts call 

to Chicago, iu. 

MOORE, D. Srv art, inst. March 24th, South ch., 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

PITBLADO, C. B., Santa Rosa, Cal., resigns. 

—_, Epwarp, Cold Spring, N. J., re- 

signs. 

SWEZEY, GeorcE S., Peabody, Kan., accepts 

call to Westfield, N. Y 

TEAS, P., Oakdale, called to Johnstown, 


TENNEY, Jonny, Westen, called to Forest, 0. 
YOUNG, Joun B., McCormick Theo. 
called to Greenfield, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee Set G. A., Luth., Tacoma, Wash. re- 


MAGNUSEON. A. A. Ay hs sa Rong bk 
NELSON, J. C., Free soe eet: 0 x 
ham, N. H. H., resigns. 





SIBLEY, A. W.,. Adventist, Biddeford, Mass 
resigns.” 
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thon of works for further notice. 


DODGE’S CAESAR.* 


CoLONEL DopGE is already pretty well 
known by his previous works on military 
subjects. and especially by his “‘ Life of 
Hannibal.” The present work will add to 
his reputation asa clear and, on the whole, 
unprejudiced writer concerning topics 
which seem to possess peculiar difficulties. 
Altho this life of Caesar is intended espe- 
cially for military readers, it offers much 
of interest to the layman as well. The 
personal element is always very fascinat- 
ing when a single character forms the sub- 
ject of a historical monograph ; while the 
author’s system of prefacing each chap- 
ter with a synopsis of its contents enables 
the reader to avoid, if he chooses, those 
paragraphs which are strictly technical. 
There isan abundance of material re- 
garding the career of the great Roman, 
and Colonel Dodge frankly avows his in- 
debtedness to his predecessors in this 
field, especially Colonel Stoffel and Napo- 
leon IIL; the admirable archeological ex- 
planations of the latter he particularly 
commends. But having in view a strictly 
professional purpose, to describe Cesar 
asa soldier, leaving aside the other phases 
of his genius, and differing from some 
prominent writers in his conclusions, the 
author has undertaken the preparation of 
this work. The thoroughness with which 
he has treated the subject is shown by 
the fact that he has personally visited and 
examined the theater of Cesar’s cam- 
paigns and his many battlefields, a meth- 
od of treating history which has been fol- 
lowed by very few writers, and he has 
written with especial fullness regarding 
the campaigns around the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
To many readers much of this part of 
the work will possess a certain novelty, 
because the interest in Czesar has been too 
generally concentrated on his campaigns 
in Gaul and the decisive battle at .Pharsa- 
lia. One of the finest passages in these 
p2ges is the account of the operations ter- 
minating inthe battle of Munda; another 
interesting and comparatively novel epi- 
sode is the elucidation with diagrams of 
the masterly tactics by which Cesar ex- 
tricated himself from the net woven 
around his army at Ruspina. The chap- 
ters describing the formation of the 
Roman legions are of great value, not 
only to military men, but also to the gen- 
eral reacer. Here and there we meeta 
happy epigrammatic statement which 
gives a certain literary quality to the 
style, such as: 
‘An artist learns his technique in a 
modern studio; he gathers his inspiration 
from the old masters. So with war. In 
no better way can the characteristic quality 
essential to the soldier be developed than 
by the study of the work of the ancient 
captains.” 
On the other hand, we find occasional 
errors of style or statement, such as : ‘‘ The 
walls of Munda, which was not exceed- 
inga mile in their rear.” This vicious 
use of exceeding one hears in the slang of 
business circles, along with the other im- 
possible phrase not to exceed. But it has 
no place in any work having pretensions 
to literary merit. Again, in speaking of 
the levy made by the Gauls under Verein- 
getarix, he says of their estimate : ‘‘ The 
paper strength was two hundred and 
eighty-three thousand.” We can say 
paper strength in our day, but the term 
hardly applies to the estimates of unlet- 
tered barbarians. On page 648 the 
author says: ‘“‘When Cesar saw that 
they had come within tifteen hundred 
paces—a mile and a half.” This is some- 
what vague; if we estimate by the geo- 

*GREATCAPTAINS. C#SAR.?A History of the Art 
of War among the Romans down to the end of 
the Roman Empire, with a detailed account of 
the campaigns of Julius Cesar, with 258 charts, 
maps, plans of battles and tactical manceuvers, cuts 
of armor, weapons and engines. By THEODORE 
AYRAULT DopGeE, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel United 
States Army, Retired List; author of the ‘Cam- 
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metrical pace, which is five feet, even that 
would be somewhat under a mile and a 
half, while by the ordinary pace of two 
feet and a half it would be only half the 
distance. 

We think that the lack of initiative in 
which the author considers that Cesar 
compares unfavorably with Hannibal 
and Alexander was due rather to age than 
to native defect. Czasar was forty-two 
when he first undertook the art of war, 
being then wholly without experience. 
His two great compeers were, on the other 
hand, young men. Hannibal was twenty- 
seven when he marched against Rome, 
and Alexander died at thirty-four. We 
know that Napoleon at forty-two was far 
from being as alert as when he fought at 
Marengo and Austerlitz. 

The finest chapter in this volume is the 
XLIVth, in which the author sums up the 
military character of Cesar and draws a 
parallel between him, Alexander and 
Hannibal, while conceding that because 
of his almost universal versatility Cesar 
was the greatest of the three and that 
‘* taken in all his characters, Cesar is the 
greatest man in antiquity,” a statement 
which we are not quite prepared to ac- 
cept, the author inclines to regard Hanni- 
bal as the greatest from a purely military 
point of view. . 

“Tried solely by the standards of the sol- 
dier, these equal captains, if ope may pro- 
nounce between them, stand: Hannibal the 
peerless, Alexander the Homeric, Cesar 
the unvanquished.”’ 

Hannibal, as a man, was vastly the 
superior of Cesar. He was swayed by 
lofty patriotism ; he held cumplete sway 
over his passions ; he mastered problems 
greater than ever confronted any other 
general; he was unequaled in the art 
of concealing his plans and at the same 
time of influencing men of widely different 
races and civilizations to do his bidding 
for sixteen years in the heart of the 
greatest of military nations. But Cesar 
was more like Napoleon. He could be 
affable when he chose, and did not crave 
bloodshed for its own sake. But he was 
entirely indifferent to results where he 
had a purpose to accomplish; he could 
then be treacherous as an Oriental and 
totally regardless of human life. To none 
of the monsters or cruel scldiers who 
have lived can it be imputed that they 
slaughtered needlessly, in cold _ blood, 
430,000 men, women and children in one 
day, except Caesar, 

The diagrams, maps and illustrations, 
which are abundantly scattered through 
these pages, are well done and very 
greatly add to their value. We must 
take exception, however, to the picture of 
the section of a Roman quinquereme, on 
page 14. It was the custom to beach 
ships in ancient times in preference to 
anchoring them ; at any rate it was often 
done, even at a period when for conven- 
ience anchoring was also resorted to. But 
the beach in the picture to which we al- 
lude is so placed under the forepart of 
the vessel as to make it impossible to 
beach the vessel; while in that position 
also it would not be of the slightest use 
for offense against an enemy’s vessel. 
The fact is that our ideas of the ships 
of classic times and of the Middle 
Ages are derived from designs on 
coins or in illuminations which were 
purely decorative, made by artists with 
no technical knowledge of marine mat- 
ters, and often even less true to the ob- 
jects they represented than the rude char- 
coal drawings made by schoolboys on a 
street wall. This fact has not been suffi- 
ciently considered by those who have 
made a study of the marine architecture 
of past ages; hence the absurdities to 
which we are often treated on this sub- 
ject. Todrawaship correctly one must 
know ships ; in other words , be himself a 
siilor. There are plenty of otherwise 
good artists, even in our day, who have 
not ascertained this truth. 

In the table of estimates «f losses in 
certain great battles at the close of the 
volume, the author, while having some 
suspicion of the facts, does not, we think, 
take sufficiently into account the curious 
way many captains have of magnifying 
the enemy’s losses and minimizing their 
own, Napoleon habitually hed abyut the 
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losses sustained by his own armies. This 
has always seemed a mystery to us. A 
victory in which the victor loses only one 
or two per cent. while the vanquished 
loses forty to sixty per cent. reflects little 
credit on the victor. But the harder the 
fight, the greater the resisting power of 
the enemy, the greater the glory to the 
victor, whose courage and genius wrest 
the hard-earned laurel. 
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RECENT POETRY. 


The Poems of William Watson. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) This is a 
well-printed and simply bound collection of 
Mr. William Watson’s poetry, much of 
which is of a high order. We shall not at- 
tempt to quote from a volume so crowded 
with good things, but hasten to advise our 
poetry-loving readers of the feast open to 
them. Mr. Watsou sings in a lofty and 
pure strain, rarely affecting the tricks of 
modern phrase-jugglers. His verse is mu- 
sical, thoughtful, and set with gem-like 
originalities, which linger in one’s memory 
after reading. We consider it no exaggera- 
tion to name Mr. Watson’s poem “ Words- 
worth’s Grave’’ among the very best works 
ofrecent art. Indeed, we admire it so much 
that we have always felt almost irresistibly 
inclined to strike off the final stanza, which 
is strained and superfluous. Without it 
the poem would be next to perfect. The 
“Lachryme Musarum” is a notably fine 
piece of work. 

Poems Lyrical and Dramatic. By John 
Henry Brown. (Ottawa: J. Durie & Son.) 
The verse in this little volume is smooth 
and sweet, bearing a welcome fragrance of 
Canadian wild flowers. Mr. Brown sings 
easily and gracefully, with a decided natu- 
ralness and often with freshness, 

Adzuma; or, The Japanese Wife. A Play 
in Four Acts. By Sir Edwin Arnold. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s talent is not dramatic, 
and we do not find this Japanese play very 
interesting. Some of its verse is excellent, 
some is not. The story could have been 
better told in prose narrative. 

A Country Muse. New Series. By Nor- 
man R. Gale. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.00.) Mr. Gale has won consider- 
able attention by his poetry, which cer- 
tainly is original to a degree, and in some- 
regards singularly attractive. We do not 
find it thrilling us with any divine message, 
however, and must class it with the poetry 
of artisanship. Mr. Gale has a slender 
voice, a facile style, a quick eye for color, 
and asharp ear for melody: and he makes 
the most of a novel point of view. Wedo 
not predict that be will be a great poet, but 
he will be a pleasing one. 

Songs and Sonnets. By Maurice F. Egan. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) 
Some of these lyrics have the true singing 
spirit in them, and carry the thrill of deep 
emotion to the reader. Mr. Fgan has done 
well to bring his songs together. 

Dramas. By E. J. and A. W. Sanborn. 
(Boston: Cupples Company. $1.00.) This 
little book contains ‘‘ Comfort in a Corner,” 
by E. J. Sanborn and ‘‘The Rogue’s Mir- 
ror,” by A. W. Sanborn. Neither of these 
dramas is remarkable, and the print is as 
hard on the eyes as the paper is thin and 
bad. 

Tannhiiuser. A Mystery in Two Parts. 
By William Vincent Byars. (St. Louis: C. 
W. Alban & Co.) The author of this poem 
has a good deal of the true poetic vigor, and 
his independence of spirit shows in the 
liberty he takes with his subject. He de- 
parts from Wagner’s version of the Tann- 
hiuser story, and it is difficult to follow 
his Muse in her flight across the universe 
of life. We take it for granted that all this 
sonorous verse means something ; but what 
is it? In the course of the poem we are 
treated to what the author calls ‘‘echoes”’ 
from Anakreon and other old poets—and 
very faint echoes they are. 

Mdimérda. A Metrical Romance. By 
Joseph J. C. Clarke. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7% cents.) This isa straight- 
forward story told in smooth, well-ordered 
blank verse with here and there a burst of 
rhetoric all spiked and fanged with excla- 
mation points. 

Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas. 
(Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00.) In 
a versified prefatory note, the author of 
these rhymes says: ‘ 

“ When back into the alphabet 
The critic’s satire shall have crumbled, 
When into dust his hand is humbled, 
One verse of mine may linger yet.” 

We cannot help wondering which particu- 
lar verse.it. will be. Ironquill is evidently 
happy-over his poetry, and we would not for 
the world offer him a drop of gall. Indeed, 
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his good humor is contagious, and we wish 
him many returns of the cacoethes scribendt. 

Ten Sonnets. By John Henry Boynton. 
Privately printed. Some of these sonnets 
are well conceived and executed with con- 
siderable art. Mr. Boynton has a good ear 
for music and a nice sense of form. 

With Trumpet and Drum. By Eugene 
Field. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00.) Mr. Eugene Field has brought to- 
gether in this pretty little book certain of 
his rhymes and songs for children first 
printed iu his previous volumes and in vari- 
ous magazines and newspapers. Young 
folk will be quick to acknowledge the charm 
of a genius so happy and so full of jocund 
quips and turns. 

Under King Constantine (New York, An- 
son D. F. Randolph & Co., $1.50) contains 
three long poems in blank verse. The 
lines flow like water with a gentle, monoto_ 
nous ripple without any particular defects, 
and one looks in vain for salients of 
strength. From beginning to end an even, 
regular current of words bears the light 
weight of a mildly interesting story. The 
author’s name is not given, and we suspect 
that the poems are experimental. 

The Winter Hour. and Other Poems. By 
Robert Underw od Johuson. (New York: 
The Century Co.) The chief value of these 
poems lies in what we would call the hon- 
esty of their art which gives an air of solid- 
ity and permanence to things very light. 
Mr. Johnson seems to like a close touch 
with the masters. There are some beauti- 
ful verses, some high thoughts and some 
charming fancies in his songs. We could 
quote ‘‘ Love in the Calendar” as one of the 
sweetest and freshest love songs that we 
have read in a long time. 

Wanderers. The Poemsof William Win- 
ter. New Edition (New York: Macmillan 
&Co. 75 cents.) Under this title Mr. Wil- 
liam Winter has here collected the examples 
of his poetry which he wishes to preserve, 
We think that he is fully justified in trusting 
them to find a permanent place in American 
literature. A striking portrait of. the poet 
faces the title-page. 

This Canada of Ours, and Other Poems. 
By J. D. Edgar, M.P. (Toronto: William 
Briggs. 75 cents.) We admire the spirit 
of these pieces more than we do their 
poetry. Mr. Edgar is a Canadian patriot 
and sings with a vigorous feeling, if not 
with much inspiration, the land he loves. 

Green Fields and Running Brooks. By 
James Whitcomb Riley. (Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co. $1.25.) Thereis no poet 
like Riley for sinuging the songs of rustic 
life. His humor, his verbal mimicry, his 
sympathy, his melody, all combine to make 
his verse inimitable So long as he con- 
fines himself to his speciality he has no 
rival. In this volume some of his best 
things appear along with some of bis poor- 
est—for he can write doggerel and frequent- 
ly seems to be proud of it. We overtook 
the failures, however, ard would not miss 
the triumphs for anything. 

Narcissus, and Other Poems. By Walter 
Malone. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.) Mr. Malone has a good deal of talent 
for versification, and many of his poems 
rise toa place among noteworthy perform- 
ances. We like his short lyrics much het- 
ter than his more pretentious pieces in 
in blank verse. 

Eleusis and Lesser Poems. By William 
Rufus Perkins. (Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50.) In the rhyme and measure of 
Tennyson’s “In M+moriam’” the leading 
poem of this volume discloses that Mr. Per- 
kins bas cons‘derable cleverness in manag- 
ing a vivid and nimble imagination ; but he 
has much to learn before it will be safe for 
him to vie with the masters. 

Quiet Music, by Charles Eugene Banks 
(Chicago, F. J. Schulte & Co.), is full of 
unpretentious verse of a sort which will 
appeal to the hearts of a large class of peo- 
ple. Simple touches of sentiment and 
pathos, a gentle way of reaching the un- 
guarded sympathies cf the poor and the 
weak—these without any effort at art make 
some of the pieces quite effective in their 
way. 

Rowen, “Second Crop” Songs. By H. 
C. Bunner. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25.) Since Mr. Bunner first in- 
quired the way to Arcady we have been 
waiting for more of his charming song. We 
are not sure that the years have added much 
to his voice, but the charm is still there. 
These ‘‘Second Crop” songs leave behind 
them a demand for the third crop. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a 
third edition of Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s 
The Poetry of Tennyson, with an enlarged 
chron logy and a new estimate of Maud. 
We passed judgment upon this noteworthy 
book when it first appeared. The appear- 
ance of the present edition is timely, 
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New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. 

Part Third. Pawul’s Tour Among the Gen- 
tiles. Vol. 2. By J. W. McGarvey, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred History in the College of the 
Bible, etc., Lexington, Ky. (The Standard 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 
We have already noticed the first volume of 
this free-spirited and interesting commen- 
tary. The present volume begins at Acts 
XIII, with the opening of the first great 
missionary journey of Paul and Barnabas 
and the controversy which arose in connec- 
tion with it as to the relation of Christian- 
ity to Judaism. Professor McGarvey is well 
aware of the use that has been made of this 
controversy by Bauer and his successors of 
the Tiibingen School to find a motive in it 
that would explain the development of 
Pauline Christianity both in the Apostle’s 
mind and in the Gentile churches. We 
cannot follow Professor McGarvey’s expo- 
sition through the book. We find it clear, 
satisfactory and convincing. In fact, the 
latest blow given to this gratuitous exag- 
geration is that brought forward by Weiss, 
that in certain passages in the Epistle to 
the Romans, for example, we have distinct 
indications of a still surviving recognition, 
on Paul’s part, of the close and important 
connection of Judaism with Christianity. 
Especially for plain readers not at home in 
learned controversy we can think of no 
more useful exposition of the book in the 
New Testament which rationalistic criti- 
cism has turned to for its most effective 
ammunition than this. We note that 
Professor McGarvey pours hot shot into 
the ranks of High Churchmen of all va- 
rieties. In his remarks on the sending out 
of Barnabas he says: 


“The modern conception, that hands may be 
imposed only by those holding an office superior 
to that which is to be filled, is the invention of 
an unscriptural hierarchy, having no support in 
the New Testament. In the instance before us, 
hands were imposed on Barnabas by three men 
who were his inferiors in the estimation of the 
Church; and on Paul, the called Apostle of Jesus 
Ohrist, by men who were not apostles, and, so 
far as our information extends, not even elders 
of the congregation in which they were teachers 
and prophets. This incident clearly demon- 
strates ancther fact in regard to this ceremony, 
that it possesses none of the magical power to 
impart spiritual graces which has been super- 
stitiously ascribed to it; for surely Barnabas 
and Saul were not destitute of any grace which 
could be imparted to them by Symeon, Lucius 
and Manaen. The truth is, that this ceremony, 
now no longer called ordination in the Englsh 
Scriptures, was nothing more than a method of 
solemnly commending a man to God for the 
ministration to which he was being set apart. 
The subject will come before us again in regard 
to Timothy under 16: 1-3.” 


We find very similar remarks on the ac- 
count of the laying on of hands on Timo- 
thy (page 81). The Commentary takes 
strong ground against infant baptism, as, 
for example, in the exposition of the case 
of Lydia and ber household (page 93), and in 
many other cases. The author’s views on 
this subject are brought out fully in his re- 
marks op the reasons for baptizing Timo- 
thy as compared with those for refusing to 
baptize Titus. He says: 


“Tf Titus had been circumcised, this would 
have been precisely the import of it; for it was 
for the purpose of bringing him under the law 
as a means of final salvation, that it was de- 
manded by the Pharisees. But the circumcision 
of Jews like Timothy stood on an altogether 
different footing. Circumcision, as our Lord 
had taught, was ‘not of Moses, but of the 
fathers’ (Jno. 7: 22). The obligation to observe 
it did not originate in the law, but in the cove- 
nant with Abraham; and its connection with 
the law grew out of the fact that the law was 
given to a portion of Abraham’s circumcised 
offspring. As then the obligation did not origi- 
nate with the law, the abrogation of the law 
could not annulit. . . . As it wasa national 
mark, it had no connection with salvation, or 


being examples of grace conferred from the 
higher to the lower. 

Seed Number One Hard isa collection of 
six telling speeches on as many aspects of 
the Gospel Temperance movement by John 
G. Woolley. Miss Frances E. Willard gives 
the man, his work and the speeches con- 
tained in the volume the send-off of her 
warmest and heartiest commendation. 
(Funk & Wagnalls, New York. $1.00.) 
Moses, the Servant of God, is anew volume 
by the well-known writer on Old Testa- 
ment heroes, biblical exposition and Chris- 
tian life, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
$1.00.) From the same publishers we 
have a suggestive volume, How to Bring 
Men to Christ, by R A. Torrey, Superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Bible Institute. It 
embodies, apparently, his own practical 
experience and conclusions. (Price, 75 
cents.)——We have always examined with 
interest and profit everything coming from 
Elizabeth Wordsworth, Principal of 
Lady Mary Hall, Oxford, England, 
from her ‘Illustrations of the Creed” 
down to her ‘“‘This Work-a-day World.” 
We have before us another vigorous and 
thoughtful book, The Decalogue. (Long- 
ma”s,Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) It 
shows the same vigorous, appreciative 
mind, looking far into the real life of the 
age, and taking hold in a firm, helpful 
way of its problems aud perplexities. 
Christ and Modern Unbelief. By Randolph 
Harrison McKim, Rector of the Church of 
the Epiphany, Washington, D. C. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) The Lec- 
tures which compose this volume were de- 
livered, we understand, before the St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood at Washington, where 
their reception proved that they might be 
useful to a wider circle of readers. They 
dwell on a certain aspect of Christian faith 
which, tho often overlooked, is most reas- 
suring to minds in speculative trouble. 
They are clean-cut, clearly thought out, 
and well put. We commend them heartily 
to our readers. I Believe in God the 
Father Almighty. By John Henry Bar 
rows, of Chicago. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, New York. $1.00.) This is a 
bright and strong series of four addresses 
by a very strong and bright man. They are 
rich in illustration, full of pith, and right 
to the point. Thomas Whittaker, at 
the Bible House in this city, republishes 
an American edition of The Voice from 

















Sinai The Eternal Bases of the Law. By 


F. W. Farrar, Archdeacon of Westminster, 
etc. (Price, $150.) The volume is for the 
most part composed of sermons delivered 
in Westminster Abbey, where they were 
listened to by crowded assemblies. Some 
of them have been reported and printed in 
the Christian World Pulpit. Sew 
Concepts of Old Dogmas is a collection of 
sermons by the Rev. James E. Odlin, of 
Waukegan, Ill. They treat the old, funda- 
mental principles of Christian faith with 
much fresbness, and set them in close prac- 
tical relations with the daily life and need 
of men, 


The Andover Review for March is, as 
usual, spicy and timely, as will be seen 
from its table of contents: “The Higher 
Criticism and its Application to th« Bible,” 
by Prof. E. L. Curtis, of the Yale Divinity 
School; “‘ The Nature ot Christ’s Authority 
as a Lawgiver,” by the Rev. G. F. Genung; 
** Missions and Civilization,” by the Rev. 
C. C. Starbuck; ‘Phillips Brooks,” by 
Prof. William Lawrence; “A Call to Pres- 
byterian Laymen,”’ by George Strong, Esq.; 
“The Andover Band in Maine,” by the Rev. 
E. G. Porter; ‘‘ Morality on a Scientific 
Basis,”’ by the Rev. Jas. T. Bixby. We 
have rarely, if ever, met a more striking 
reductio ad absurdum than that furnished 











with a man’s relation to Christ; hence Paul's 
declaration, ‘In Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision; 
but faith working through love’ (Gal. 5: 6).” 


The substance of the author’s position on 
all these points we give in his own words : 


“The essential issue between Paul and the 
Pharisees had reference to the perpetuation of 
the law of Moses in the Church of God ; and the 
same issue has been in debate under different 
phases from that day to this. Paul defeated 
the attempt to fasten circumcision on the 
Church, but later Judaizers succeeded in per- 
petuating it under the form of infant immer- 
sion, and afterward of infant sprinkling.” 


We need only add that the independent 
local church is the only Church for which 
Professor McGarvey finds any authority in 
the Book of the Acts. The Apostolic coun- 
cils were not in his view representative, 
and the examples cited of so-called ordina- 
tion to the ministry have no official much 
less sacramental character, and introduce 
us to ordinations administered by brethren 
le wer_in rank and authority instead of 





in the March number of The American 
Journal of Politics, when we read at the 
end of an article by Jean La Rue Burnett: 


“The presidential campaign of 1892 was in- 
deed a remarkable one; but of all the elements 
which were developed, of all the instrumentali- 
ties which were appropriated for political pur- 
poses, of all the schemes that were promulgated, 
devices invented, intrigues operated, trickery 
practiced, the influence most to be deplored is 
that which caused the Professors in our uni- 
versities and colleges to turn from the pages of 
their Homers and Livys and throw their ener- 
gies into the channel of political effort.” 

This is from a periodical which proposes 
to diffuse interest in and intelligence as to 
political action! To match it we shall have 
to go back to the obloquy ‘heaped on the 
antislavery preachers of the war upon 
slavery. We, too, would like to ask once 
more, What is religion good for if it has no 
light to throw on political action, and what 
are philosophy. letters and college training 
good for if they must remain dumbin the 
presence of practicalpolitics ?———No..8 of 
The School Review, a Journa) of Secondary 





Education, edited by J. G. Schurman, Presi- 
dent of Cornell, has appeared. The leading 
articles are four: “‘The Readjustment of 
the School Curriculum,” by Principal R. 
S. Keyser ; ‘‘ Biology in Secondary Schools,” 
by Pres. J. M. Coulter; ‘On Teaching 
English,” by Prof. B. Kellogg, and ‘The 
Natural Sciences in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” by Prof. S. G. Williams. 


The Resultant Greek Testament. By 
Richard Francis Weymouth, D.Litt., Fel- 
low of University College, London, with an 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. 33.00.) The volume 
before us we take to be a processed repro- 
duction in smaller size of the English edi- 
tion of “‘ The Resultant Greek Testament ’”’ 
and a facsimile in all respects except size, 
and with the further exception that the 
American publishers do not permit their 
readers to see in their pages the dates of 
the original publication. The Greek Testa- 
ment thus brought to the hands of Ameri- 
can students is one of signal utility. It is not 
based on the collation or comparison of 
original manuscripts, versions or Patristic 
Citations, but on the results reached by ten 
of the best independent collations and by 
the English Revisers. By a system of cita- 
tion, which is fully explained and easily 
understood, Dr. Weymouth has contrived 
to put his readers in possession at a glance 
of the Greek text as given by Stephens, in 
the edition of 1550, Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Lightfoot, Ellicott, Alford, 
Weiss, the Bale Edition (1880), Westcott 
and Hort, and the Revision Committee. 
The main text (with of course necessary 
variations) gives the reading as to which 
the substantial majority of critics are 
agreed. The other readings are given be- 
low with the authority cited in each case. 
The merits and advantages of this plan are 
too obvious to escape notice. Scrivener 
employed itona limited scale. He printed, 
however, in the body of his page the text 
of Stephens’s third edition and noted below 
only the variations of three critics Lach- 


-mann, Tregelles and Tischendorf. Dr. Wey- 


mouth has assumed the labor of forming a 
common text in which the majority of 
critics agree and then of exhibiting at the 
bottom of the page the variations of a far 
greater number of critical authorities on 
the text. It isa capital plan and well and 
thoroughly worked out. 


The Irish Church. By Joha Healy, 
LL.D, Rector of Kells. (The Religious 
Tract Society, London: Fleming H. Revell, 
New York. $1.20.) It is eminently fitting 
that this history so full of the free spirit of 
primitive Irish Christianity should come 
from the pen of a rector of Kelis; forit was 
to Kells that the monks of Lona retreated 
on the breaking up of their establishments 
by the Norsemen in 806, and there they 
founded the new Iona. Dr. Healy’s book 
is a delightful and inspiring history of 
primitive Christianity in Ireland. Sub- 
stantially the history begins with St. 
Patrick in 432, tho there is more reason to 
believe that Palladius made a beginning the 
previous year than Dr. Healy is disposed 
to admit. After making all allowance 
for the uvcertainty which surrounds St. 
Patrick, we can hardly think that we do 
not know more of.him than Dr. Healy 
gives. His childhood, for example, is 
hardly as vaguely located as in the “ Brit-- 
tanias,”’ unless we set aside his own state- 
ment that hewas seized by pirates in his 
sixteenth year on his father’s farm at Ban- 
navem Tabernie, and his later expression 
of a strong desire to return and preach the 
Gospel among his brethren in Gaul. All this 
with other indications we cannot now dwell 
on, would seem to give color to the opinion 
that his birthplace was in France, while 





some strongly Oriental features of the 

Christianity he introduced into Ireland 

would lead us to think that there might be 

more foundation to the tradition that his 
mother was Conchessa, the sister of Martin 
of Tours, that he himself spent some years 
in that order where he was brought into 
contact with an Eastern and particularly 

Egyptian form of Christianity. Dr. Healy’s 

sketch of the rise and extension of this free 

Irish Christianity is brief, but good and 

carefully studied. He shows how it was 

brought afterward under Roman influence 

and how the Roman party which previous to 

the Reformation was distinctly anti-Celtic 
and unnational after that event was 
brought into new relations which, from 
that time or have identified it in the popu- 
lar feeling with the Roman party. Dr. 
Healy tells the story in a straightforward, 
connected way and holds the reader’s inter® 
est to the end. 


The Interpretation of Nature. By Ns- 
thaniel -Southgate Shaler, Professor of 





Geology in Harvard Unjversity. (Hough- 














ton, Mifflin & Co, Boston and New York. 
$1.25.) - Substantially this is the seven lec. 
tures on the Winkley foundation given to 
the students of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1891. The high scientific standing 
of the author, combined with his well. 
known religious convictions, gives them, in 
spite of his assertion that the opinions of 
scientific men count for no more than other 
people’s, a very unusual interest. The lec- 
tures take a course of their own which is 
quite ous of the beaten track and very dif- 
ferent from anything a theologian would 
choose. One of the strongest points in the 
Lectures is the assertion of “critical points 
in the continuity of natural phenomena” 
(Chapter II) with the caution implied 
against surrendering ourselves to the 
domination of the notion of unbroken 
continuity in natural causation. ‘We 
need,’”? remarks Professor Shaler, “to 
check the course of our imagination 
when it considers this problem by a 
frequent contemplation of the facts which 
show the existence of revolution-bringing 
conditions.” This is a most pregnant re- 
mark, but perhaps no more striking than 
the whole line of thought developed in the 
following chapter on “ The Place of Organic 
Life in Nature,’’ nor more original and in- 
teresting than Chapter VI, on “The Nat- 
ural History of Sympathy.”” The culmina- 
tion of the series is the closing chapter, on 
“The Immortality of the Soul from the 
Point of View of Natural Science.” The 
value of the argument developed in this 
chapter depends on the lecturer's. rigid ad- 
herence to the light thrown on the subject 
by natural science. He avoids psychology 
and makes no appeal to metaphysics, but 
sticks to his ground simply and solely as an 
interpreter and expositor of the natural 
science of the matter. 


John Keble. A Biography. By Walter 


. Lock, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen 


College, and sub-warden of Keble College, 
Oxford. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 


- Boston and New York. $1.00.) It is re- 


markable that this 16mo of 245 pages is the 
nearest approach yet made by the friends, 
admirers and followers of John Keble to a 


: biography. Sir J. T. Coleridge published a 
‘small volume of Memoirs in 1869. (Second 


Edition, 1874.) Briefer sketches have ap- 
peared in other forms. Dean Church has, in- 


‘deed, given a great place to him in his ac- 


count of the Oxford movement. So did New- 
man in his “Letters” and in the “Apologia,” 
and Mozley in his ‘‘Recollections.’’ But un- 
til now we have no biography, and this, tho 
designed to commemorate the centennial 
anniversary of Keble’s birth, is far from 


‘being complete. From the historical point 
‘of view little remains to be brought out 


which we do not possess in one form or 
another. Keble’s relation to the Oxford 


‘movement is very little changed by this 
: book, exeept, perhaps, as the more definite 


portrayal of the mau hightens in some re- 
spects the impression of his relations to it 
and influence on it. Mr. Lock’s contribu- 
tion lies more in the fuller and larger por- 
traiture of the man, and in this consists 
both the merit of what he has done and the 
defect of what yet remains to bedone. For 
we apprehend that it is the world’s interest 
in John Keble’s personality which will keep 
alive a demand for more until his remains 
and letters and personal biography are pub- 


‘lished. Meantime we accept Mr. Lock’s 


volume as a contribution to be eagerly 
welcomed as being in the right direction 
and highly satisfactory in itself. 


H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., has prepared a 
new edition of his notable volume The 
Blood Covenant (J. D. Wattles, Philadel- 
phia, $2.00), and added to it a supplement, 
which meets some of the criticigms which 
have been made upon its teaching, besides 
further facts bearing upon the subject of 
the use of blood in covenants. It is the 
merit of this book that it recognizes the 
biblical principle that the life is in the 
blood, and that it is not the death of 
a sacrifice but the life in the blood 
which was held to be of value. This 
brings into close relation a number of 
separated facts and practices in early cere- 
monial worship, and gives in some respects 
amore rational explanation of the value 
and purpose of sacrifices. We have been 
somewhat surprised that even more opposi- 
tion has not been made to the principle of 
the book by some who hold to the strict 
substitutionary value of the Jewish sacri- 
fices. We notice in the supplement an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the rite of 
the blood covenant as witnessed in Persia 
by Mr. J. H. McCormick, of Schenectady, 
in which two men knelt down on a large 
Persian carpet, placing in front of bape 
small stone brought from Mec 
prayed, touched the sacred stone witb his 
month, forghead and heart three times, 
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then smoked a pipe together and took a cup 
of coffee ; then prayed again, then a second 
pipe and another cup of coffee, then a third 
prayer, and then each cut the other’s wrist 
and sucked the blood from the cut, then 
prought the wound together and called 
God to witness that they were made one by 
plood until death; then came a final prayer 
and a pipe and cup of coffee. This bond is 
the most sacred that can be conceived. 


The Methodist Review is likely to be less 
polemic under its new editor, William V. 
Kelley, D.D., than it was under the late Dr. 
Mendenhall. The April number has not 
been issued under his direction, as he has not 
been yet released from his church in New 
Haven. It contains, among other articles, 
an interesting discussion, by Bishop Viuv- 
cent, of the Conference Course of Theology, 
under which, and not through the doors of 
the theological seminary, most candidates 
have entered the Methodist ministry. His 
suggestions are designed greatly to increase 
the efficiency of the ministry. A symposi- 
um on the methods of revival work is an 
interesting feature, and we are impressed 
with the value of the editorial discussions. 
A paper by Prof. James Strong, on “Songs 
of the Church,” must provoke some criti- 
cism. He finds fault with such lines in 
Wesley’s hymns, as, “O for a thousand 
tongues to sing,” and “Jesus, the name that 
charms our fears,’”’ because the first foot is 
a trochee instead of an iambus, not seem- 
ing to understand that this is perfectly 
legitimate, and that all writers of blank 
verse and rhyme feel at perfect liberty to 
make that variation. Perhaps a quarter of 
the lines in Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost’ begin 
with a trochee. He would have the line, 
«- Jesus, and shall it ever be,” changed to 

“ O Jesus, shall it ever be? 
A mortal man ashamed of thee!’ 
Which would be simply flat, and not a bit 
more musical. Here is the way he speaks 
of another famous hymn : 

“Verse which, under the name of sacred 
poetry, is written by persons who seem uot to 
know the difference between an iambus and a 
trochee; for example, the popular lines of Mrs. 
Adams, 

* * Nearer, my God, to thee! 
Nearer to thee,’ 

which, moreover, is a purely Unitarian hymn, 
however pretty its figures and well turned its 
allusions, and is wholly destitute of Christian 
experience.” 

The metrical criticism is utterly at fault ; 
and we are very sorry if a holy experience 
cannot be called a Christian experience. 

We have called attention from time to 
time as its publication progressed, to the 
series of ‘‘ Historic Towns’’ projected by the 
late Prof. E. A. Freeman and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hunt. The latest addition to the se- 
ries and what as we apprehend is likely to 
remain one of the most interesting, is the 
number on York, by James Raine, Chancel- 
lor and Canon Residentiary of York, and 
Secretary of the Surtees Society. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. 
#1.25.) In historic interest York is not sur- 
passed by any other English town, not ex- 
cepting London and Canterbury. It was the 
Roman capital city. Its story goes back 
beyond the Saxons to the Celts. The wars 
of the Saxons against the Normans and of 
the Normans against the Saxons waxed hot 
around York, but not hotter than the Wars 
of the Roses. Its connection with the freer 
Christianity which came from the North 
was close, and made it a center of letters 
and of missionary activity of which the 
archbishopric is the present and imposing 
remains. The author of this volume has 
been a capable and enthusiastic explorer of 
this history, of which he writes in a charm- 
ing style, and with great fullness of know!l- 
edge. The minster fills of course a large 
Place in his book, but not so large as to 
crowd the stage or to dwarf other matters 
of equal or possibly, to some readers, 
greater interest. We can imagine no 
greater pleasure than a few daysin York 


with this fascinating volume for our com- 
panion and guide. 


Dynamic Breathing and Harmonic Gym- 
nastics. A Complete System of Psychical, 
Esthetic and Physical Culture. (Edgar 
S. Werner, New York. $1.50.) We have 
called attention more than once to Miss 
Stebbins as a writer on Delsarte subjects 
who is entitled to attention. She has 
Proved a competent director in physical 
culture, and writes on these subjects with 
4 fuliness of imagination which sometimes 
outruns the facts. There is plenty of good 
sense in her theory of deep breathing, but 
when shé attempts to raise her art to the 
level Of = philosophy or to speculate on 

the basic principles” of life and culture 
and “ psycho-physical culture” in general, 
there is & touch of comedy in the page 
Which shows that the limits of the subject 








have been transcended. We read, for ex- 
ample (p. 65): 

“We would, at this stage of our subject, clearly 
point out that the sacred temple rites of an- 
tiquity, in the days of their purity, were simple 
but beautiful masquerades, typifying the birth, 
life, death and final emancipation of the human 
soul. Their rituals and processions symbolized 
every high and noble aspiration of the human 
heart. In them was nothing that the most ma- 
terialistic observer could construe into vulgar- 
ity; and those whose researches have only car- 
ried them as faras the days when degenerated 
nations distorted these rites, should pause ere 
they condemn that which they do not clearly 
understand.” 


An Atlas of Astronomy. A Series of 
Seventy-two Plates, with Introduction and 
Index. By Sir Robert Stowell Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (D. Appleton & Company, New 
York. $4.00.) There could hardly be a 
more neatly constructed, helpful, or alto- 
gether satisfactory series of astronomical 
maps or charts for students in all grades 
below professional experts. The introduc- 
tion gives convenient notes for using the 
tables. Forty-nine of the seventy-two plates 
are drawn by Dr. Rambaut, and sixteen by 
Mr. Elger. The maps of Mars, of Jupiter, 
Saturn, the Pleiades, etc., are beautiful. 
Those of the moon are superb. The charts 
of the heavens, given in two forms, are as 
neat and good as possible. The same may 
be said of the charts of nebule and comets. 
A “feature”? of the work is what the au- 
thor calls the * Index to Planets,’’ a con- 
trivance to help the beginner to discover 
what planet it is he is looking at at any 
given time, and to identify it in the heav- 
ens. Amateur astronomers who stumble 
over right ascensions and declinations will 
appreciate this assistance. Not the least 
of the merits of this book is its convenient 
small quarto form. A fairly good book 
on astronomy, written from a reverent and 
religious point of view, is Sun, Moon and 
Stars. Astronomy for Beginners. By Agnes 
Giberne, with a Preface by the Rev. C. 
Pritchard, M.A., F.R.S., Sarilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford, who commends 
Miss Giberne’s book as an ideal one for be- 
ginners. The edition is a new and revised 
one, and may be commended with confi- 
dence. (American Tract Society, New York. 
$1.25.) 


Among republications we name a charm- 
ing pocket edition of Reveries of a Bache- 
lor, by Ik Marvel, and of Dream-Life, by 
the same. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 75 cents per volume.)———The Com- 
plete Angler ; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation of Izaak Walton. Edited with 
an Introduction by Edward Gilpin John- 
son. (A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 
$1.00.) The new feature of this edition is 
Mr. Johnson’s sparkling and graceful intro- 
duction and the heaving overboard of a 
large part of the lumbering additions of 
recent editors. The publishers have done 
their part well. The Ruberts Brothers, 
Boston ($1.25 per vol.; $2.50 per set of two 
vols.), publish this new edition of Miss 
Ferrier’s novels substantially in the same 
style as their recent edition of Miss Austin’s 
novels, It is the first reprint from the 
original editions and contuins all that has 
been omitted in other reprints. It is pub- 
lished as the only complete edition of these 
novels, and contains an interesting sketch 
of an author read but little nowadays but 
who was praised by Walter Scott and 
James Mackintosh and is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Wilson in the Noctes Ambrosiane. 
Macmillan & Co. (New York, $1.00) 
also bring out in good form and clear type 
anew edition of F. Marion Crawford’s A 
Roman Singer. It is now ten years since 
the first edition of this novel was published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians. By the Rev. John Macpherson, 
M.A., Findhorn. (T. & T. Clark, Edin- 
burgh. Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $4.00.) The particular 
merit of this Commentary is the exposition 
of the Apostle’s logical line of thought, with 
which the utmost pains have been taken 
which are possible, without prejudice to the 
grammatical and textual criticism. The 
work has been done with constant reference 
to Pfleiderer, Késtlin and other scholars of 
the destructive school, against whom Mr. 
Macpherson stands up for the orthodox 
opinion. He contends that Paul wrote the 
Colossians, Ephesians and Philemon in one 
group, atno great distance of time from 
each other, and that for this reason the 
question of priority as between the three 
has no considerable importance. He as- 
signs the group, Ephesians among them, 
to the end of A.D. 61 or the beginning of 
A.D. 62, The introductory matter is full 
and critical on the external history, the au- 

















thenticity and purpose of the Epistle, its 
date, contents and plan, together with some 
particularly suggestive discussions of the 
important question as to the Pauline char- 
acter of the Epistle and its type of doctrine. 


A History of Modern Philosophy, by B. 
C. Burt (Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co.), 
has at least the merit of being in two vol- 
umes of a size to be heid in the hand with- 
out uppleasant muscular strain. The plan 
followed by the authoris to take up the 
writers upon philosophy since the renais- 
sance in their chronological order, giving 
in each case a brief biographical sketch, a 
list of works with some account of their 
character, and an estimate of the philo- 
sophical views which they contain. The 
result is rather of the nature of an encyclo- 
pedia of modern philosophy than of a his- 
tory ; but this may not lessen its value for 
certain students. For our own part we 
find ourselves generally unable to under- 
stand the philosophical position of an au- 
thor from a bald summary of his results, 
compressed perhaps into half a dozen lines. 
Realiy correct exposition upon such terms 
is only possible if the expositor is a great 
genius, and mere “hearsay evidence”’ is 
scarcely worth listening to. We will add, 
however, that from such examination as 
we have been able to give the work we 
judge that the author has not spared him- 
self labor in its compilation. 


Thomas Whittaker (Bible House) has 
done well to republish a sixth edition in 
cheap form (25 cents, paper covers) of 
the Rev. Prebendary C. A. Row’s Rea- 
sons for Believing in Christianity. It is an 
argument addressed to busy people,and has 
great and cogent merit as such. For the 
scientific discussion of the subject we must 
go to books of a different class. But when 
tke scientific debate is settled,we must then 
bring up for final decision precisely the large 
and fundamental questions brought up in 
this little book. We understand these 
chapters to be substantially the author’s re- 
statement of the subject, in practical form 
for busy people, after the conclusion of his 
more scientific Bampton Lectures in 1877. 
Another republication of a book simi- 
lar in aim and addressed to the general pub- 
lic rather than to critical readers is I'he 
Credibility of the Christian Religion; or, 
Thoughts on Modern Rationalism. By 
Samuel Smith, M.P. (The Twelfth Thou- 
sand. H. L. Hastings, Boston. 50 cents.) 
These chapters were originally published 
in 1872 and have since that time been found 
so useful that the twelfth thousand has 
been called for. 


Charles Darwin. His Life told in an 
Autobiographic Chapter and in a Selected 
Series of his Published Letters. Edited by 
his son, Francis Darwin, Fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. (D. Appleton & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) This volume is 
not, so far as material goes, an original 
work, but substantially an abbreviation of 
the ‘‘ Life and Letters,” published in 1887. 
Mr. Darwin’s son explains his plans with 
great frankness in the Preface. His aim 
has been to retain the personal parts of 
those volumes, and in the new abridgment 
to make the personal impression the prom- 
inent feature. Large omissions have been 
made from the purely scientific letters. 
The connection between Darwin’s scientific 
life and his inmost self was so close that to 
omit the substance of these letters wouid 
be to give us “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. 
The reader will find that no such injustice 
has been perpetrated on the great scientist, 
but that the characteristic features of his 
life appear in a more condensed, lively and 
popular form than in the more extended 
work. 





The third and concluding volume of the 
admirable series of condensed histories, 
‘*Epochs of American History,’’ which was 
projected and is now completed under the 


general direction of Albert Bushnell Hart, , 


is Division and Reunion, 1829-1889, by 
Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Jurisprudence in Princeton University. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
In such a small and condensed manual as 
this it would be the extreme of folly to look 
for the full history. It will be found, how- 
ever, a truly wonderful epitome arranged 
with great skill and with the most scien- 
tific knowledge of the subject. Asa guide 
for reading and for the purpose of refresh- 
ing the memory in reviewing the field 
nothing better can be desired. It is a capi- 
tal text-buok to teach from, and presents 
the history not only in its details but in its 
larger and topical relations. The historic 
movements are clearly defined and char- 
acterized. The anatomy and perspectives 
of the history, and the historic values of 
each part-are well marked, and, as a whole, 


| nothing is omitted or done ill that can be 


reasonably expected in such an outline his- 
tory. 


Lay Down Your Arms: The Autobi- 
ography of Martha Von Tilling. By Bertha 
von Suttner. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $1.75.) This is the first au- 
thorized translation in English of the Bar- 
oness von Suttner’s striking story. Mr. T. 
Holmes has translated it at the request of 
the Committee of the International Arbi- 
tration and Peace Association, of which he 
isa member. The original German story, 
tho published some time ago, has not ceased 
to be talked about yet on the Continent, and 
it is unaccountable that it has not been 
“done into English before.. It isa book of 
intense realistic power, so much so as to 
explain the debates that have been held 
over the autobiographic verity of its narra- 
tive. It is nota pleasing book. The un- 
relieved tragedy and pathos of war are in 
it. It is as vividin its realism as Verest- 
schagin’s paintings and is, in its way, not 
less harrowing. Itisan awful indictment 
of war and all the more effective as being 
addressed to the imagination and the sen- 
timent rather than the soberer faculties 
of conscience. The translation has been re- 
vised by the authoress. 


Now we confess freely and without -re- 
serve that “the sacred temple rites of an- 
tiquity’’ is a subject we do not “‘ clearly 
understand.’’ As Miss Stebbins is apparent- 
ly the only person now living who does 
“clearly understand ’’ it, we hope she will 
let us know exactly when “the days of 
their purity ’’ were, when all antiquity prac- 
ticed these ‘‘ beautiful masquerades” as 
yet unaffected by ‘‘ degenerate nations.’’ 
Miss Stebbins has showa herself abundant- 
ly able to teach “‘dynamic breathing and 
harmonic gymnastics’’ without the aid of 
such bombast. We cheerfully concede to 
sn artist, in his own line, the freedom of his 
enthusiasms, and we shall not indulge in 
the ungracious attempt of chilling Miss 
S:ebbins’s ardor, We may, however, say 
that she seems sumetimes to teach her art 
rather as a chief end in life than as one of 
the subsidiary auxiliaries of a natural and 
happy life. Professionalism in physical 
development is not what we ask of Delsarte 
nor of his followers, but healthy normal 
development for a mind and body which are 
to be employed otherwise in the toil and 
moil of life. Miss Stebbins’s fault in this 
line is the fault of a geniusin her art. 


The Creed or a Philosophy. By the Rev. 
T. Mozley, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. $2.50.) The author of this vol- 
ume is the brother of the late Rev. James 
B. Mozley, D.D., and brother-in-law of John 
Henry Newman. He has been for many 
years on the staff of the London Times, to 
which, in 1869~’70, he contributed his cele- 
brated ‘“‘ Letters from Rome.’’ We have 
noticed in our columns his most interesting 
“* Reminiscences of Oriel College and of the 
Oxford Movement ” (1882), in which he was 
so deeply engaged that it carried him to 
the very threshold of Rome. The present 
volume is a misceilany of papers which 
bear on the questions of High Churchman- 
ship, of theology and philosophy, which at 
various times have agitated his mind. He 
was never a calm thinker, and those papers 
are a new evidence of the swirl and tumult 
of mental disturbance in which he was 
borne by the Oxford movement around the 
great cataclysm into which, happily for 
himself, he did not fall. The volume is pre- 
ceded with a brief and spirited autobio- 
graphic sketch. 


No “ Beginning”’; or, The Fundamental 
Fallacy. By William H. Maple. (Charles 
H. Kerr & Company, Chicago. $1.00.) This 
little treatise is intended to expose a fun- 
damental fallacy in the reasoning which is 
based on a creation or first cause of things. 
The author’s position is not new, but has 
been discussed pro or con for more than 
two thousand years. Substantially it is 
pantheism, at least as much so as the 
Eleatics, if not as much so as the modern 
evolutionary philosophy inthe most mate- 
rial form. The author confuses things at 
the start. The conception of all things 
originating in a first cause is not identical 
with their origination in a first creation. 
The eteroity of matter is not equivalent to 
its material self-existence, for that eternity 
may be one of essence rather than proper- 
ties and trace back to an eternal self-exist- 
ing mind. The author’s logical evolution 
of an infallible Pope from the assumption 
that the universe had a beginning is too 
arbitrary to be even amusing. 


The Secret of Character Building. By 
John B. De Motte, A.M.,Ph.D. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. $1.00.) The point of this 
book isan old one put in a fresh and novel 





way with a new line of most effective illus. 
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tration. The author begins with, for so 
small a book, a rather large amount of il. 
lustration of the connection of mind and 
body, based on the new experiments to dis- 
cover means for making the waves of heat, 
light, electric and color vibration sensible. 
From these telling illustrations of the con- 
nection of mind and body the author pro- 
ceeds to expound the connection of charac- 
ter with its physical basis and to expound 
his theory of the subject ina manner which 
appears to us equally sound from a Chris- 
tian and from a physiological point of view. 
The illustrations serve well the purpose of 
the book and deserve to be noted as having 
more than usual merit as to accuracy and 
usefulness. Of course, the first and best ap- 
peal of the book is to parents, guardians 
and teachers. 


The Journal of Political Economy, 
edited for the University of Chicago, for 
March contains papers on “ Free Coinage 
of Silver,” by Francis A. Walker; ‘‘ The 
Railway Policy of Prussia,” by Gustav 
Cohn ; “ Discontent of the Farmer,” by Ed- 
ward W. Bemis; ‘Crisis of 1890,” by Max 
Wirth, and ‘Economics at Berlin and 
Vienna,” by H. R. Seager. The Denison 
Quarterly made its bow to the public as 
the organ of the faculty of Denison Uni- 
versity (Granville, O.) at the beginning of 
the year. The second number is now before 
us. Tho Denison is a Baptist institution 
we do not understand thatthe Quarterly is 
to be sectarian. The present number is so 
far from it that it would be difficult to 
guess the editors’ affiliations from anything 
in it. The contents of the number are: 
“Virgil and the Twelfth Century Poets, 
I,” J. S. Tunison, of the New York Tribune, 
author of ‘“‘ Master Virgil ’’; ‘“‘Some Evils 
in the Current System of Taxation,” R.S. 
Colwell, D.D., Professor of Greek in Deni- 
son University ; “‘ Irreligious Tendencies of 
our Institutions of Learning,” G. M. 
Peters, Esq., President of the Ohio Baptist 
Convention; ‘‘Contamination of Water 
from Sewage,”’ W. C. Davies, M.D.; ‘ The 
Scope and Methods of Comparative Psychol- 
ogy, II,” C. L. Herrick, MS., Professur of 
Biology in Denison University and editor 
of Journal of Comparative Neurology. 


The Real and Idealin Literature. By 
Frank Preston Stearns. (J. G. Cupples 
Company, Boston. $1.50.) The papers con- 
tained in this collection have for the most 
part been published in the Unitarian Re- 
view and other similar publications. The 
paper on the ill-fated victim of border life 
and Indian warfare, Fred. W. Loring, has a 
tragic interest of its own. The other papers 
are excellent examples of sane and in every 
way first-rate American literary criticism. 
The paper on the Miller and Whitney con- 
troversy indicates, however, that the 
author is not proof against the seduction of 
undertaking a subject that is much beyond 
him. When he intimates that thirty years 
ago Mr. Whitney was not free at Yale to 
let the new Darwinian theories operate on 
his mind he neither knows the man he 
writes of nor the place he was in. 





The Cosmic Ether and its Problems. The 
Invisible Actuator of the World of Matter 
and Life. A Scientific Sketch. By B. B. 
Lewis. (Evening Post Print, Bridgeport, 
Conn. $1.00 ) We shall leave the five distin- 
guished scientific gentlemen whose names 
are sent out on the publisher’s bulletin 
commending this book to settle their own 
responsibility. Meanwhile we shall have 
to say for ourselves that along with much 
ingenious, subtle and fascinating specu- 
lation Mr. Lewis combines tie most fantas- 
tic extravagance. The soul and central 
potency of the universe lies for him in the 
Cosmic Ether, a substance which exists not 
in any demonstration we have of it, but sim- 
ply and solely as a theory, hypothetically 
posited by science for the present hand 
ling of a subject of which we know but 
little. Mr. Lewis outruns his game, and has 
lost himself in his speculative ether. 

Nutllification, Secession, Webster's Argu- 
ment and The Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions considered in Reference to the 
Constitution and Historically. By Caleb 
William Loring. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


- New York. $1.00.) The interest of this 


book is largely historical. The question 
Webster argued has now been closed by the 
final arbitrament of war. But from the 
historical point of view the question is still 
important; and should it provea case in 
which force had put down constitutional 
right, a future recurrence of the ancient 
trouble might not be out of the list of possi- 
bilities. Mr. Loring’s work meets this 
point; and now when the tremendous in- 
terests created by slavery no longer blind 
the eyes of one party to the debate, he re- 
news it with every chance of a hearing in 
his favor. Itisa work that needed to be 





done, and which in this little book is done 
well. 


Familiar Talks on English Literature. 
A Manual Embracing the great Epochs of 
English Literature from the English Con- 
quest of Britain, 449, to the Death of Wal- 
ter Scott, 1832. By Abby Sage Richardson. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
This is a new and revised edition of a work 
which had already, in a little more than a 
year, run through seven editions. Its merit 
lies in its popular and extremely interest- 
jing character. It takes hold of the reader’s 
imagination, and leaves in his memory a 
good deposit of facts in their historic per- 
spective. The subject is not treated in a 
scientific nor in any strictly critical meth- 
od, but in a popular, appreciative and de- 
scriptive way, which is very telling for its 
purpose and with the readers for whom the 
book is intended. It is particularly strong 
in characteristic and telling selections. 


The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the 
French Revolution. By Félix Rocquain 
condensed and translated by J. D. Hunting. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.00). This excellent monograph 
belongs to the ‘‘ Social Science Series,’’ pub- 
lished by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Lon- 
don. It isa condensed account of the re- 
sistance made in France to the growth of 
tyranny in Church and State from the 
death of Louis XIV to the outbreak of the 
Revolution. It shows particularly by the 
history of the reign of Louis XV how near 
to the surface the fire of revolution burned, 
how bitterly the French people were tried 
and how near they came on several memo- 
rable occasions to anticipating the great up- 
rising by many years. 


Professor Nicholas Murray Butler chose 
wisely for editor of the new number in 
‘*The Great Educator Series,” when he as- 
signed the recent volume on Abelard and 
the Origin and Early History of Universi- 
ties to Gabriel Compayré, Rector of the 
Academy of Poitiers, France. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) The 
little book does not assume to be a history 
of medieval universities, but it presents in 
a clear, useful and satisfactory manner the 
outline of that history drawn by one who is 
thoroughly familiar with it. An interest- 
ing featurein the history of the book is 
that written in French it was translated 
into English before it was printed and pub- 
lished in America. 


Three Centuries of Scottish Literature. 
By Hugh Walker, M.A. (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00.) These two volumes, 
beautifully printed and simply and taste- 
fully bound, present in a clear and pleasing 
style the history of Scottish literature dur- 
ing the three centuries from Lindsay to 
Scott. Professor Walker has done his work 
exceedingly well and has managed to con- 
dense it to a reasonable solidity without 
rendering it stiff and dry. We heartily 
recommend the volumes to every person 
desiring to know in strong outline what is 
meant by Scottish literature of the later 
period. The work is honestly done, and from 
beginning to end it is most engagingly 
attractive. 


That Mary Ann. The Story of a Coun- 
try Summer. By Kate Upson Clark. Illus- 
trated by Maria L. Kirk. (D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. $1.00.) This is the story 
of four city boys summering in a country 
farmhouse with their father and mother, 
and of their young orphan cousin Marian 
from California, who, coming among them, 
unwelcome at first, little by little subdued 
and won them all. Itisa capital story for 
boys. The girl is possibly a trifle idealized, 
but the boys are drawn to the life, man- 
ners, priggery and all. Thestory is a good 
and healthy schedule of family discipline 
as well as a bright and interesting one to 
read straight through. 


Paul's Prayers and Other Sermons. By 
Alexander Maclaren, V.D. (Alexander & 
Shepheard, London; Macmillan & Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50.) Our opinion of 
Alexander Maclaren’s sermons should be 
pretty well known by thistime. For the 
profound handling of the Word of God on 
its spiritual side and in its practical rela- 
tions we doubt if his equal ever stood in the 
pulpit. Years lay their toll upon him only 
in subduing something of the free range of 
his thought and his imaginative brilliancy 
of expression. But his knowledge of the 
human heart and of its relations to divine 
truth deepens. 


A Paradise of English Poetry. Arranged 
by H. C. Beeching, (New York: Macmiilan 
& Co. 2 Vols. $6.00.) This is a magnificent 
anthology of English poetry. It comprises 
dramatic, lyric and pastoral verse from 
the earliest period down to Shelley. The 





works of living authors are not included, 
nor do any cepyright pieces appear. Mr. 
Beeching has made his selectious with fine 
judgment and taste. The publishers, to), 
have done their part notably well. The 
volumes are gotten up in excellent style 
with notes, indexes and tables of authors. 
Such a work is worthy of a place in every 
good library. 


The Mother: and Other Poems. By S. 
Weir Mitchell. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25.) The opening poem of this 
volume is a musical and touching appeal to 
common human feelings. Dr. Mitchell is 
a poet whose lack of deep and strong in- 
spiration is made good to a degree by in- 
sight and sympathy and by a facility of ex- 
pression which shows wide reading and a 
fine memory. While we confess to liking 
his prose better than his verse, we quickly 
add that The Mother and Other Poems has 
the fascination of excellent art, and we 
point the volume out as one not to be passed 
by in choosing the best recent books of 
poetry. 


In the Key of Blue and Other Essays. 
By John Addington Symonds. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) Mr. Symonds is 
acharming writer who has been able to lay 
out his lines of labor just to his taste. As 
a student of the artistic side of Greek liter- 
ature, as a poet and as a descriptive writer 
his success has been long continued and 
brilliant. In the present volume, which 
the publishers have gotten up in most ele- 
gant style, we have thirteen essays of de- 
lightful quality on subjects peculiarly 
suited to Mr. Symonds’s genius. Every cul- 
tivated reader will find a feast of good 
things here most tastefully served. 


The latest number in the ‘‘ Great Com- 
manders” Series is General Jackson. By 
James Parton. (D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. $1.50.) This book, tho rewritten 
in fresh form, is substantially the con- 
densation of Mr. Parton’s three volumes 
on General Jackson, published originally 
in 1861. It was written with the special pur- 
pose of bringing out the points of his career 
as a soldier. We iearn from a prefatory 
note by the editor that the preparation of 
this brief biography was Mr. Parton’s last 
literary work, and was completed August, 
1891. 


We have received from William A. Peele, 
Jr., Chief of Bureau, The Fourth Biennial 
Report of the Department of Statistics for 
1891-’92 of the State of Indiana. The vol- 
ume is a comprehensive collection, with 
statistics on Iron and Wood Industries, 
Railroad Car Works, Carriage and Wagon 
Factories, Woolen Manufactories, Tile 
Works, Coal Mines, Glass Works, State 
Prison Industries, Cost of Living, Building 
and Loan Associations, General Statistics 
for 1891 and 1892, Economic Statistics for 
1891, Social Statistics and Railroad Statis- 
tics. 

Brownirig and Whitman. A Study in 
Democracy. By Oscar L. Triggs. (New 
York : Macmillan& Co. 90 cents.) Thisis 
No. 12 in the ‘“‘ Dillettante Library,’ Mr. 
Triggs has expanded a paper readj before 
the London Browning Society so as 60 fill a 
little volume with it. As such things go the 
book is to be recommended. The study of 
democracy as viewed by Robert Browning 
and Walt Whitman is painstaking, schol- 
arly and exhaustive to a degree, if not very 
interesting. The student who cares to give 
time and thought to such work will find 
Mr. Triggs’s essay a most acceptable aid. 


Our Cycling Tour in England. By Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites. (Chicago; A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50.) This account of a 
wheeling tour in England is in the form of 
adiary. In places itis entertaining ; here 
and there it becomes instructive; but too 
frequently the record is of trivial things of 
no interest whatever. We would praise 
many touches of outdoor description which 
are fairly artistic, especially those wayside 
glimpses of hedges and orchards and frn- 
grant grassy slopes. Altogether it is a 
pleasant book. 


The Story of Mary Washington, by 
Marion Harland (Boston, Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $1.00), is a graceful and striking 
historical sketch of the Washington family 
with the especial purpose of making a 
biographical portrait of Mary Washington, 
the mother of our first President. The au- 
thor has succeeded as well as could have 
been expected, the materials being very 
scant. We think, however, that she makes 
out a rather weak case for the picture of 
Mary belonging to the Morse estate. 


The Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish 
Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe’s Bedell 
Lectures for 1891 on Holy Writ and Modern 
Thought. A Review of Times and Teach- 











ers. They were delivered in Kenyon Col- 
lege in 1891, but the author has profited by 
the years that have intervened to extend 
his reading and revise his lectures. They 
are packed with erudition and allusion. 
literary and historic. Even Bishop Coxe’s 
less conservative readers will enjoy his 
hearty, honest and witty conservatism, 


The Pilgrims. A Story of Massachusetts, 
By John R. Musick. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York. $1.50.) This is No. 
V of “ The Columbian Historical Novels,” 
It is popular in style and tone; accepts the 
popular view of the subject on every point, 
The author might have been more carefy| 
in the statistical part of the work. For ex- 
ample. Harvard is not the oldest American 
College, William and Mary was founded in 
1619. A very slight thread of romance runs 
through the book to justify it 4s a novel. 


Victor Hugo. A Sketch of his Life and 
Work. By J. Pringle Nichol. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 90ceuts.) Mr. Nichol 
gives us in this booklet a highly satisfactory 
sketch of the great leader of French Roman- 
ticism and of his work. Tho brief and con- 
densed, very little that could be desired in a 
critical survey is wanting. The nice points 
of the poet’s life, character and genius are 
brought out, and an adequate impression 
of him in his weakness and in his strength 
is left on the reader. 


Seen from the Saddle. By Isa Carring- 
ton Cabell. With an Introduction by 
Charles Dudley Warner. (New York : Har- 
per & Brothers.) This little book is full of 
cheerfulness and energy. We can almost 
feel the motion of the roadster and the easy 
spring of the saddle as we read. It is a 
good volume to have at hand when one 
needs the light refreshment of cheerful de- 
scriptive literature which exhales an odor 
of wood lanes and open fields and parks. 


The Parsifal of Richard Wagner. Trans- 
lated from the French of Maurice Kuffer- 
ath. (New York: United States Book Co. 
$1.25.) This is an interesting historical, 
critical and descriptive sketch of the evolu- 
tion of the Parsifal of Wagner from the 
early Grail legend, and includes a full ac- 
count of Wagner’s work, with an analysis 
of the musical score. The author has 
wrought con amore, and his appreciations 
are sometimes almost rhapsodical. 


On the Highways of Europe, by Jules 
Michelet, translated by Mary J. Serrano 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Co., $1.50), 
is a good translation of Michelet’s enter- 
taining book of travel and observation in 
Europe. The chapters on England are 
specially interesting, also that on Flemish 
painting. Indeed, the whole book is one to 
hold intelligent attention with its keen in- 
sight and swift sketching. 


Political Economy for American Youth, 
by Jacob Harris Patton (New York, A. 
Lovell & Co.), is a work prepared with the 
idea that American youth should have a 
text-book written from an American stand- 
point. However that may be, this book is 
written in apparent ignorance of the work 
of all other writers upon the subject, and 
is so entirely devoid of merit of any kind as 
not to deserve serious notice. 


The Rev. Thain Davidson, D.D., possesses 
the rare art of writing and speaking well 
to young men. We have noticed this in his 
other books, and note it again in undimin- 
ished force and great pertinency to the 
need of the moment in a recent volume, 
Thoroughness. Talks to Young Men, pub- 
lished by Fleming H. Revell Company. 
(New York. 50 cents.) 


Fishers of Men. By J. A. Richards. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 25 cents.) 
This is an extremely ingenious little book 
of suggestions to those who wish to suc- 
ceed as “fishers of men.” It is astonishing 
how much good sense in a very laconic 
form Mr. Richards contrived to put into his 
little tract and how pithy and pat it all is. 


The republication of ‘‘ Black’s Novels,” 
in a new. and revised edition by Harper & 
Brothers, brings to our table White Wings: 
A Yachting Romance, Sunrise: A Story 
of These Times, and The Beautiful Wretch, 
uniform in style and sold at the one price 
of ninety cents per volume. 


Stories From Indian Wigwams and 
Northern Camp-Fires, by Everton Ryerson 
Young (New York, Hunt & Eaton, $1.25), 
is a book full of interesting glimpses of 
Indian life and character taken from expe 
rience and observation in the far North. 


We have received from the Hon. James 
Bishop, Labor and Industries Commissioner 
in New Jersey, The Fourteenth Annual 
Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
and Industries of New Jersey, for the Year 
ending October 81st, 1891. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


..The Fleming H. Revell Company, of 
Seu York, has removed to the Judge 
Building, corner of Sixteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue. 


..Director-General Davis has written 

for the April North American Review an 

article on “‘ Charges at the World’s Fair,” 

to correct the current idea that extortion- 
ate charges will be made at Chicago. 





_.We were wrongly advised as to the 
price of Volume V of the Second Series of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, and noted 
it as $2.50. It should have been $4.00. 


_ Edward Everett Hale’s paper, ‘My 
College Days,” one of his autobiographical 
series; an article on Bishop Brooks by 
Alex. V. G. Allen ; and President Andrew’s 
essay, ‘Money as an International Ques- 
tion.” 


..Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. an- 
nounce for early publication ‘The Best 
Letters of William Cowper,” edited by 
Anna B. McMahan; a large paper edition 
of “Echoes from the Sabine Farm,” being 
certain Horatian Lyrics done into English 
by Eugene and Roswell M. Field, sure to 
receive a warm welcome both East and 
West ; and “The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
eva,” by Thomson Jay Hudson. 


.. The Homiletic Review for April con- 
tains articles by Professors Bruce, of Glas- 
gow, and Murray, of Princeton, also one on 
“The Outlook of the Church,’’ by Dr. H. K. 
Carroll, of THE INDEPENDENT, based on his 
Census Statistics, while Dr. Wm. Hayes 
Ward, of THE INDEPENDENT, continues his 
series on “ Light on Scriptural Texts from 
Recent Discaveries,’”’ in a short paper on 
“The Beginnings of Civilization.” 


..-Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are about to 
bring out the first volume of the new edi- 
tion of ‘Pepys’ Diary’ similtaneously 
with the London edition to be published by 
Messrs. Geo. Bell & Sons. The work will 
comprise eight volumes, and is edited by 
Mr. H. B. Wheatley, who presents the 
“Diary ’’ in as complete a form as possible, 
giving from a third toa balf more than is 
contained in any other edition, The same 
publishers announce a new American edi- 
tion of Skeats’s ‘‘ Etymological Dictiona- 
ry.” 

..- Among the anvouncements of fiction 
and light reading by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. are ““Many Intentions,’’ Rudyard 
Kipling; ‘‘The Simple Adventures of a 
Memsahib,’’ Sara Jeannette Duncan ; ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Destiny,’? Molly Elliot Seawell ; 
“The Voice of a Flower,’’ E. Gerard; ‘ Di 
ana Tempest,”” Mary Cholmondeley (author 
of “The Danvers Jewels’’); and ‘‘ Capt’n 
Davy’s Honeymoon,” by Hall Caine. Other 
announcements by the same house are ‘‘ The 
Gilded Man, and other Pictures of the 
Spanish Occupancy of America,” A. F. 
Bandelier ; “‘ General Greene,” by Col. F. V. 
Greene, and ‘‘ General Johnston,”’ by R. M. 
Hughes, both in the “Great Commander 
Series”; “The Art of Taking a Wife,” by 
the distinguished Italian, Mantegazza; 
“The United States,” the third volume on 
North America in Reclus’s work; “The 
Earth and its Inhabitants’; “‘ The Laws and 
Properties of Matter,”’ by R. T. Glazebrook; 
and “The Principles of Ethics, Vol. II,” 
by Herbert Spencer. 


»— 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cruel Persecutions of the Protestants in the 
Kingdom of France. First American Re- 
print of the the pa Traeiatics, La an] 
Sketch of the Author, Jean Claude by Nar- 

se Cyr. 534x4, pp. xiv, 212. Boston: Nar- 
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The Age and the Church. Lamy Seuty of the 
Age and of the see We Be the Church to 
ite wee ts Needs. By J Stuckenberg, D.D. 
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Elements of £ Artiumetic, For Primary and In- 
term te Classes in Public and Private 
Schools. ‘By William J. Milne, Ph.D., LL.D. 
74x5, . 2440. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: Snerican Book Co. 
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Heroic Happenings, Told in Verse and Story. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. With Illustrations 


by Garrett, er a Saar, nt 


others. x6. pp. xi, 227. New York: P 
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Venice. An Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By Horatio F. Brown. —— Maps and Plans. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE PEACE +e 
+++ OF THE CHURCH 


By the Rev. W. R. HUNTINGTON, 
§ Rector of Grace Church, New ; 
Y York. 12mo, $1.25. 


“An essay toward Christian Unity, so large, so ? 
) gracious, so open minded and frank as to make it ‘ 
(a painful experience to break off anywhere from 2 
the path he is pursuing with so much grace and § 
2 strength. Itis delightful in style and tone, and 5 ¢ 
(full of the gospel of sweetness and light. "—The ¢ 
Independent. 
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*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by ; 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ; 


¢ 
N 
§ 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Now Ready. 


Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books. 


Volume One, Third 
Edition, Completely Revised 
Throughout, of 


Mr. BRYCE’S GREAT WORK on 


The American | 


Commonwealth. 


By the Right Hon. JAMEs BrycE, D.C.L., 
author of “‘ The Holy Roman Empire’; 
M.P. for Aberdeen. New, Revised, and 
Enlarged Edition, with Additional 
Chapters. Third Edition. In 2 vol- 
umes, large 12mo. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. $1.75 net. 
Vol. II. In the Press. 


“The book should be known by every American 
who wishes to anderstand his own country. ... Itis 
by far the most able, sincere, candid, and impartial 
study of the condition of the United States that has 
ever appeared since De Tocqueville’s memorable 
work.”— Boston Beacon, 








NOW READY. 
A New Book by F. Marion Crawford. 


The Novel. 
What It Is. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘ Chil- 
dren of the King,”’ “ Saracinesca,”’ etc., 
etc. Uniform with the pocket edition 
of William Winter’s Works. With 
photogravure portrait. 18mo, cloth, 75 
cents. 


Now Ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


The World of the Unseen. 


An Essay on the Relation of Higher Space 
and Things Eternal. By Rev. A. WIL- 
LINK. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“His idea is absolutely new, and among those who 
are interested in the unseen world and the future 
state, this book is bound to create a profound im- 
pression. His theory is a bold and original one, 
which at first glance seems to be not only impossible 
but unthinkable, and yet, as it is unfolded, worked 
out, and followed to its logical conclusion, the diffi- 
culties involved seem to vanish, and the first impres- 
sion after finishing the reading is that here we have 





REVELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Future Tenses of, the 
Blessed | Life. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
ff Companion to The Present 

Tenses. 16mo, clotb, 50 cents. 


This new volume in the Christian Life Series will 
need no introduction to the host of admirers of this 
popular devotional writer. 


Victory Through Surrender. 
Thoughts concerning personal conse- 
cration. By Rev. B. Fay Mills. 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“Containing the substance of this popular Evan- 
gelist’s teaching, it will aid in making permanent its 
effect as well as widen its influences. 


The Ivor Palaces of the King. 
y Rev. %. Wilbur Chapman. iene, 
loth. 50 cents. 


Mr, Chapman's recent success in Evangelistic 





— ones a contribution from his pen of great in- 


~<a to Bring Men to Christ. By 
Rev . Torrey, Sup’t of the Chicago 
Bible Institute. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


This little work.+has been issued in response to the 
many repeated requests that he would put into per- 
manent and convenient shape the substance of what 
he has said on personal work. 


I jBelieve in God. By Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D. Picea, cloth, $1.00. 


A brainy contribution of ane and solid truth for 
young men of brains,and without being polemic in its 

spirit isan excellent antidote to the malarious skep- 
t cism that infests many_intellectual atmos- 
pheres.”—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


{New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
| CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 


THE WHEREWITHAL CO., 


Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 


requests all persons read- 
ing this notice, whether 
Ministers, Lawyers, other 
Professionals, Trades, Oc- 
cupations, Teachers and 
Scholars to send a postal 
card request for their ex- 
planation of WHERE- 
WITHAL, or WHAT YOU 
WANT. 


THE EASTER GIFT BOOK. 


The universal verdict is that Katherine Conway’s 
DREAM OF LILIES 
Is the PEARL of Easter Gifts. 


White and Gold, $1.50; Violet, $1.25. 
Postage paid on receipt of price. 


J. G. CUPPLES CO., 
BOSTON, — 











a soluti of many deep problems that have long 
puzzled churchmen and philosophers. The book is 
one that presents a great thought and is worthy of 
careful consideration.” —The Living Church. 


Now Ready. By Mr. Henry James. 


The Real Thing, and Other 


Tales. 
By HENRY JAMEs. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
By the Same Author. 12mo. cloth, $1.00 each. 
The Lesson of the Master. 
A London Life. 
The Reverberator. 
The Aspern Papers. 





New and Cheaper Issue of the Eversley Edition of 
CHARLES KINCSLEY’S NOVELS. 
To be published monthly. 


7 
Westward Ho! 
2 vols. 16mo, cloth, gilt, $2.50. Now Ready. 
The Dryburgh Edition of the 


Waverley Novels. 


To be completed in 25volumes. Illustrated 
with 250 wood-engravings, specially 
drawn by eminent artists. 

Subscribers’ names are now being received by all book- 
sellers and by the publishers. Each volume 

will be promptly delivered monthly 

as published. 
Just published, Vol.6. $1.25. 
OLD MORTALITY. 
Ready. 
WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, 
THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, 
MONTROSE, and THE BLACK DWARF. 


*,* Large Paper Limited Edition, on Hand-Made 
Paper. For prices apply to the booksellers. 





Adventure Series. New Volume. 


The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth, 


Mountaineer, Scout, Pioneer, and the Chief 
of the Crow Nation of Indians. Written 
from his own dictation by T. D. Bon- 
NER. New edition, edited, with pref. 
ace, by CHARLES G. LELAND (HANS 
BREITMANN’’). Illustrated, large 12mo, 
$1.50. 


“ All lovers of stories of adventures will be glad 
that the curious and entertaining biography of Beck- 
wourth has been reprinted.”—St. Louis Republic. 


MACMILLAN & C0, 


Publishers, New York. 





DESCRIBING 
THE GREAT 
METROP- 
OLIS. 


FUSELY IL- 
LUSTRATED 

WITH VIEWS 

OF THE PRINCIPAL 
STREETS AND BUILD- 


INGS. PUBLISHED IN 


The April St. Nicholas. 








BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Good Wine at the Feast’s End. 


A sermon on growing old. Paper, 25 cents. 





Bishop Phillips Brooks’s Sermons. 
Each volume 50 cents, in paper. Cloth, $1.75. 
Half Calf, $3 a Vol. $15 the 5 Vols. 
SERMONS—First Series. 
SERMONS—Second Series. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH CHURCHES 
—Third Series. 


TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series. 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD—FPitth Series. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, New York, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES, 


1840-1890. 
Including some not hitherto published, of 
LINCOLN, AND THE WAR, 


By L. E. CHITTENDEN, 
Author of ,“* Recollections of President Lincoln and 
his Administration.” 
Small 8vo, cloth, gilttop, with portrait of author, $2,00. 





Sold by booksellers, or sent prepaid by the publishers 


RICHMOND, CROSCUP & CO., 
9 East 17th Street, New York. 


CHARLES 1, WEBSTER & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE AND 
OTHER NEW SKETCHES. 


By MARK TWAIN. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. Stamped leather, $1.50, 
This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of the ‘‘£1.000,000 Bank-Note,”’ together 
with several other stories, by the same au- 
thor, which have never before appeared in 
book form. They include: ‘‘ Mental Teleg- 
raphy,” *‘ Playing Courier, «A Letter to 
Queen Victoria,” “About Ships,” ‘* The Ger- 
a ee ” and ‘A Majestic Literary 
ossi 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 


By MARK TWAIN. Fully illustrated by Dan 
Beard. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS. 


By ELIZABETH B. CUSTER, author of ** Boots 
and Saddles.’’ New cheap edition. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This edition is prin'ed from new plates 
with the original illustrations, and bound 
in a handsome and re cover. It is 
one of Mrs. Custer’s best books, and can be 
very favorably compared with her “ Boots 
and Saddles.” 


A PERPLEXED PHILOSOPHER. 


An examination of Herbert Spencer’s utter- 
ances on the latd question. By HENRY 
GEORGE, author of ‘‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” ‘Protection or Free Trade,’’ 
‘*Social Problems,” ‘‘The Land Ques- 
tion,” ‘‘ Property in Land,” ‘“‘ The Con- 
dition of Labor,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

“He has made a book wien every admirer will be 
glad to read.’”’—Boston Giob 
“The doctrines of which Henry George is the great 


apostle are reiterated with all the power of his strong 
mind and ready pen.” — Washington Star. 


ONE HUNDRED DESSERTS. 


By ALESSANDRO FILIPPINI. Neatly bound 
in cloth, 16mo, 128 pages, 50 cents. 
This is the third volume of this series, the 
other two being “One Hundred Ways of 
Cooking Eggs,’’ and ‘*One Hundred Ways 
of Cooking and Serviug Fish.” 





Send for our lilustrated Catalogue. 
*,* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or 
are mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO. 


67 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 


ASTRONOMY 


Poole Bros. Celestial Planisphere and 
Celestial Handbook just published. 


For descriptivs LE BRO add &., Chicago, Ill, m 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
Have Now Ready: 


VENICE: AN HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. By Horatio F. Brown, author 
of “The Venetian Printing Press,” 
‘* Life on the Lagoons,’ etc. With maps 
and plan. 8vo. $4.50. 


HEROIC HAPPENINGS, 
TOLD IN VERSE AND 
STORY. By E.S. Brooks. (Being 
No. IV. in the series “‘ Tales of Heroism.’’) 
Large 8vo, fully illustrated, $2.00. 


THE GENESIS OF ART- 
FORM. An Essay in Comparative 
Esthetics. Showing the Identity of the 
Sources, Methods and Effects of Compo- 
sition in Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Architecture. By GEORGE L. 
RAYMOND, Professor of Oratory and 
Esthetic Criticism, Princeton College. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo, $2.25. 


“In a spirit at once scientific and that of the true 
artist, he pierces through the manifestations of art to 
their sources, and shows the relations, intimate and 
essential, between painting, sculpture, poetry, music, 
and architecture; a book that possesses not only 
singular value, but singular charm.”—New York 
Times. . 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pro- 
spectus of the Story of the Nationsand Knickerbocker 
Nugget Series sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 & 20:W. 234 St, 24 Bedford St., Strand: 


IF WOT AT THE BOOKSTORES 
COME TO THE PUBLISHER. 


Less than 70 Copics remain. 


THE FERNS 
OF NORTH 
AMERICA. By Professor DANIEL 


C. EATON. 2 vols. Quarto, 81 Life-size 
Colored Plates. Cloth, gilt top, net $35. 

So popular in its style that those unfamiliar with 
botanical methods may with perfect ease determine 
any of our American ferns. 


AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS. 
By Prof. GOODALE and ISAAC SPRAGUE, 
50 Magnificent Plates. 

Quarto. Cioth, extra, $15.00. 

*,* For sale at all bookstores, or of the Publisher, 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, 
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asinires Nes. DICTIONARY 


A Grand Educator. 





Successor of the 
“‘Unabridged.”’ 

Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
1 nore than $300,000 
& expended. 


Everybody 
should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
4 SWers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
: y nunciation, and 

meaning of words. 
A Library in Itself. italso gives 
the often desired information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
7 proverbs ; etc., etc., etc. 
This Work is Invaluable in the 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by All Booksellers. 

$ G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 

§ (Do not bny cheap photo- 


graphic reprints of ancient 
editions. 


GGP"Send forfree prospectus. 


UNDER KING CONSTANTINE. 


Three Idyls of the post-Arthurian days of English 
Chivalry. 

A volume of imaginative poems. . . “Sanpeur,” 
“Kathanal” and “Christolan” are the three idyls 
delineating incidents of the time when Constantine, 
“which was Sir Cadors, of Cornewalle,” ruled the 
realm of England according to good Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory. The Anonymous Author is a true Romanticist 
the poems show fondness for imaginative reveries 
and passionate altruism. The metrical form is em- 
ployed with marked success.—The Ledger. 

“Romantic, chivalrous and poetic, and chastely 
and delicately publishes on the finest of paper, with 
the most beautiful typography, as befits so noble a 
romance.”’—N. ¥. Observer. 

The publishers have pleasure in calling attention to 
these poems as a genuine contribution to good literature. 
Distinguished by a wholesomeness of tone, in marked 
contrast to not a little of the poetry of to-day, they are 
proof that purity of treatment is not incompatible with 
high literary quaiity. 


12mo, printed on handmade paper (this first edition 
= to 500 copies), bound in white vellum cloth, 





























*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mailon receipt of 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 00,, ING,, 
38? Sth AVE,,.NEAR 23D 8T., NEWYORK, 





Tait, Sons & Co’s New Books 


The Last Sentence 
By MAXWELL GRAY, author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘“ The Reproach of 
Annesly,” etc. Illustrated by A. G. Reinhart. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This is a more powerful work than “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” which made Maxwell Gray’s reputa- 
tion. The story is well worked out, and holds the reader’s attention with ever-increasing force from the open- 
ing chapter in legend-haunted Brittany to the tremendous climax in the closing scene, where, in the English 
court-room, the Judge breaks down under more than mortal strain. The author has the rare and delight 
ful faculty of being able to carry the reader with her through all her wanderings, so that the atmosphere ot 
the story is never lost or unfelt. No better book can be imagined. 


The Victorian Age of English Literature 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of ‘The Makers of Florence,” “‘The Makers of Venice,” 
** Laurence Oliphant’s Life,’’ etc., etc. In two volumes. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


The charm of Mrs Oliphant’s style, as well as the justness of criticisms, and the thorough knowledge 
which she ses of English literature, particularly during the last two centuries, will make this new 
work from her pen much sought after both by students of —— sh literature and by critical reviewers. .. . 
— —- is a, well-informed and sympathetic ; its range is wide, and it has a patient as well as an indus- 
triouschronicler.” 


Oriole’s Daughter Alfred, Lord Tennyson 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, author of ‘“ The | A Study of his Life and Work. By ARTHUR 
First Violin,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Wavued, A.B. (Oxon.). With portraits 
Like “ Cosmopolis,” this most interesting book—the and 21 illustrations from photographs 
last written before her death by the gifted author of specially taken for this work. One 


‘ The First Violin ”—opens in the City of Rome. Life volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, uncut 
in the Eternal City is sketched with a masterly and edges $3.00 
» $3.00. 


Sympathetic touch, and when the scene changes to 
“Probably the most judicious and discriminating 


the North of England the atmosphere of the story 
changes as abruptly from the humid breath of the oenay ot Feaayeae’s a ee a ee 


South to the bracing air of the English shires. The sine nia aneac aan Gowian like tnidhio@rawrine-tocm 


story 1s well and clearly told; it is full of exquisite © and the Hbrary, and ail readers of Tennyson will find 
passages, is delicately written, and absolutely free in it vey ee material which illustrates his poetry.” 
—Boston Herald. 


‘ 


from any pi of gr 


The Drama: Addresses by Henry Irving 
With a frontispiece by Whistler. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Edition de Luze (in Press). 
Large paper, limited to 300 copies, signed by the author. One vol., 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, uncut edges, $5.00 net. 


This dainty little volume comprises four interesting #ddresses by Mr. Irving, dealing with the annals cf 
acting and with the artas well as with the traditions of the stage. It is full at once of the enthusiasms and 
_the professional culture which mark everything said or done by the chief figure on the modern stage. The 
addresses, delivered at Oxford University, on the Four Great Actors of the English Stage, will, we are sure, 
be read and reread by all lovers of the higher drama, and by every one in sympathy with the actor’sart. The 
work is enriched by an excellent character portrait of Mr. Henry Irving. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


TAIT, SONS & COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















Some EF STER Books. ras 


The Day’s Message. Daily or for Daily 
eeds. 


A Brief Selection of Prose and Verse for each Day | selections for every Day in the Year. Selected by 
in the Year. Chosen by SUSAN COOLIDGE. The Editor of ‘Quiet Hours.” 
Each l6mo, cloth, $1.0; white cloth, gilt, $1.25; morrocco, padded, $3.00; calf, padded, $3.50. 


The busy days of life are not so busy but that there is time in each for the reading of one compact 
little sentence of wisdom or comfort, and one bit of true poetry. 


Quiet Hours. 
A Collection of Poems. 16mo. cloth, $1.50; morrocco, padded, $3.50; calf, padded, $4.00. 


Wisdom Series. 
18mo, flexible cover, white cloth, red edges, each 50 cents. 


) 








Selections from the Apocrypha. Selections from the Imitation of Christ. ) 
The Wisdom of Jesus; or Ecclesiasticus. : Selecti from Epictet ¢ 
Selections from Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Selections from Fenelon. 

Sunshine in the Soul. ( 


Poems selected by the Editor of “ Quiet Hours.” First and Second Series. 18mo,each 50 cents. Two 
series in one, $1.00; limp morocco or calf, $2.50. 


In His Name. 


Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. HALE. 1l6mo,cloth. Uniform with “Ten Times One,” * The Man With- 
out a Country,” etc., $1.25. 


Postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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- = Homes. 


CONTAINING 


45 Plates 


of entirely new designs contrib- 
uted by 
Nineteen Architects, 
giving descriptions, details and 
cost, together with a chapter of 
Suggestions to Home Builders 
and a chapter on Plumbing and 
Sanitation. One oblong quarto, 
cloth. Price, $3.00. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, Pub., 
23 Warren St., New York. 


: Architectural Book Catalogue 
is = on application. 


fr NWA 
THE HUMAN HAIR 
+] 
Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof 


a eee 
AGENTS WANTED NeW “500K HARLEY PARKER, ¥.R.A.S. 


y . 
C. S. LONG & Co., 1013 Arch Philadel Pa. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS ————— 


WANTED. 
MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 
atone memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- USED COLUMBIAN POSTAGE STAMPS WANTED. 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourned, Write for particulars. E.T. PARKER, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 
And an Estimate by CANON FARRAR. oF commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ha ec cidae stent Mic Eraser Mf'g Co.. X lli7, La Crosse, Wis. 

































ie } 4 aaaas PATENTS 
AND rect 70 His — Te 
LABORS. “! SAYINGS. 4' GREATNESS. PATENTS ShANS SCARS Nreep, 





legant bindings. utifully illustrated. Printed 
i twocolors, a remy demand assured. A 

ood agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
Eerritory granted. Give references and experience. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID( where we have no $2.50 = American Graphite =z 
: Are for tough leads. If not famil- 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS ,2ezcnzg,, | er rith hem, mation Tie Laperenbar so o==s 
County Seat List, Pittsburgh, New York, P JOB. DIKON CHUCTBLE Co. JERSEY CITY, N,15, 


























HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN7& CO.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


—_—— 


Tools and The Man. 


A book of great importance and interest, dis. 
cussing Property and Industry under the Chris. 
tian Law,--including Labor, Competition, Co. 
operation and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. WASHING- 
TON GLADDEN, author of “ Applied Christianity,» 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” and “Who Wrote the 
Bible.” $1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island by 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of “ Equatorial 
America,” “Due West,” etc., who made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the Spot 
the many interesting features of its history, and 
now tells the engaging story. $1.50. 


Socialism and the Ameri- 
can Spirit. 


By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. A fresh and 
interesting discussion by the author of “ Prot. 
Sharing between Employer and Employee,” 
of phases of socialism not often treated; it may 
be called ‘The American Answer to Socialism,” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Pagan and 
Rome. 


By ROPOLFO LANCIANI, author of “Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” giving 
the results of archmological researches relating 
to the first five centuries of the Christian era, and 
describing the transformation of the Rome of the 
Cesars into the capital of Christendom. With 
numerous illustrations. In Roman binding, with 
aslip cover. 1 vol., square 8vo, $6.00. 


The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, tothe fal] 
of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly welcome work on 
account of its marked ability and picturesque- 
ness, and as covering an important period in 
Italian history which has hitherto been inade- 
quately treated. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. With 
Maps. 2vols., crown octavo, $4.00. 


The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 


A book of equal value and interest, treating with 
full knowledge and admirable candor several im- 
portant questions related to both natural history 
and theology, by N. 8S. SHALER, Professor of Ge- 
ology in Harvard University, $1.25. 


The Evolution of Chris- 
tianity. 


The remarkable Lectures at the Lowell Institute 
last spring by Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT. Thoroughly 
revised, and forming a book which the Christian 
Register says, “‘ for the breadth of its sympathies, 
for the generosity of its inclusions, for the large- 
ness of its spiritual apprehensions, can hardly be 
too highly praised.” $1.25. 


The Lily Among Thorns. 


A very interesting book on the Biblical drama 
called The Song of Songs, By Dr. WILLIAM E, 
GRIFFIS. $1.25. 


Christian 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston. 





*,* Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


THE PILLAR IN THE NIGHT. J. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D., author of ‘Mind and Words of Jesus,” 
“Morning and Night Watches,” etc. 12mo. $1.25. 

“ A companion to the author’s ‘ Bow in the Cloud.’ 


Like the other, though purposely in a more extended 
shape, its pages are ad ressed to those in affliction. 


IN THE PINE WOODS. By Rev.T. L. Baily. 
304 pp. 12mo. 4illustrations, $1.25. 


A thrilling story of Christian work on the frontier. 


BMR. GROSVENOR’S DAUGHTER. By 
Julia MacNair Wright, author of ‘‘ Adam’s Daugh- 
ters.” 387 pp. 12mo. 5illustrations. $1.50. 


An admirable story, showing what can be done for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of working- girls. 


SUN, MOON, AND STARS; or Astronomy 
for Beginners. By Agnes Giberne. Revised, rewrit- 
ten,enlarged,and brought up to the present time. 
The 20th edition; practicaliy a new book. 34 pp. 
122mo. 16 illustrations. $1.25. 


THE CHEQUE BOOK of the Bank of 
Faith ; Precious Promises arranged for daily use: 
With brief comments by Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.50. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 2nd 
48 AND 50 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


BosTON, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 93 State St. CHICAGO, 211, 213 Wabash AY. 
CINCINNATI. 176 Elm St. 8. FRANCISCO 735 Market St. 


mes, «THE COLUMBIAN INKSTAND. 
mame inks the Pen Just Right. Preservesthe 
Ink Clear and Limpid. Makes 
Writing a er P ‘ 

By preventing too much in boon = 
— a a a ieeers aor unsightly 
blots upon his documents. r piect 

Price $1.00each. Sent prepaid, sent 


if not sat 
St., New Yorks 
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MUSIC. 


New Easter Music. 


e First Day. Anthem, Wilkinson, 20 
Bo le is Risen. Anthem, Martens, 20 
rents. Rose and the Lily. Anthem, Warren, 
39 cents. Christ our Passover. No. 2, Anthem, 
Williams, 30 cents. Easter Anthem. Bris- 
tow, 40 cents. Christ the Lord. Anthem, 
Holden, 25 cents. Early at the aap of Day. 
Hymn, Van Lennep, 15 cents. The Three 
darye- Hymn, Warren, 15 cents. Christ Our 
Passover. Anthem, Marsh, 2 cénts. <All 
Hail, Anthem, Hoyt, 15 cents. Easter Sun- 
shine. Con- or Bar, lo, Marsh, 50 cents. 
Easter Song. Sop. Solo, Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Faster Song. Con. Solo., Vandewater, 35 cents. 
Gems and Flowers. Carol, Ahrens, 5 cents. 
Easter Day. Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Near the 
Tomb. Carol, Danks, 5cents. Onward, On- 
ward. Carol, Danks,5 cents. When the Eas- 
ter Bells. Carol, Dressler, 5 cents. Our Risen 
Lord. Service of music, responsive readings, 
etc., Danks, 5 cents. 

: 1 to 19 inclusive, 5 cents each. 

Cero Annee etc., sent on selection when de- 
teat list. of Easter music sent free on applica- 
tion. 


WM. A.POND & CO. 


25 Union Square, New Vork. 
FLORAL PRAISE No. |. 


Our Floral Jubilee. 
FOR (1 SILDREN’S F)AY. 
B, .4UBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Recitations, etc. 16 pp. sae us 


each by mail: $4 per 100 by express, not prepa 


THE BIGLOW AND MAIN ° 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


NEW ANTHEMS for EASTER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 


‘As it Began to Dawn,”’ 
By MILEs B. Foster. 5 cents. 


‘“*The Lord is Risen,”’ 
By GEORGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents. 


Also in preparation a new 
Easter Anthem by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 

Also other Authems by the best- 
known English and American 
Composers over 100 numbers, 
and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cts.up. List free on appli- 
cation. Please send for sample 
copies. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHI€AGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


J,CHURCH CQ.,. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 




















Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St... N.¥. 





EDUCATION. 


School Property for Sale or to Let. 
_The Poughkeepsie Military Institute, located in the 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Terms liberal. 
Inquire of Poughkeepsie Savings Bank. 


A YOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal Cellege, would instruct in Latin, Liter- 
ature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad 


dress B. A,, care of INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York. 











LEADING SOUTHERN INSTITUTION 
NASHVILLE, TENN College for Young Laz 
dies. Address President, 

Rev. GEO._W. F. PRICE, D.D. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
MECHANICS, =8=MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 


TO BEGIN STUDENTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITE, 





Write for FREE Circular all particulars t 
The Correspondence School of hanics or Th. 
lence School of Mines. Scrantan. Pa 





THE OSSININC SEMINARY. 
Sing-Sing-On-The-Hudson. 
olrer College Preparatory, Musical and Art 


Musical Director—Albert Ros* Parsons. 
cPelsarte, Gymnastics, Military Drill, Travelling 


Tot mity to Rew | York affords city advantages. 
ns mber 20th. 
MISS CLARA C. FULLER. Principal. 





—— 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address tg which he would 
like the paper sent, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Financial. 
MERCHANTS’ CREDITS. 


THE statistics of failures compiled by 
Bradstreet’s Agency, which we published 
some weeks ago, told a story of fewer 
failures than in previous years, partly 
because of a more careful scrutiny of cred- 
its. The same subject of merchants’ 
credits is now receiving still more atten- 
tion because of the money stringency 
ruling a fortnight ago, and for the further 
reason that money may again bec-me 
scarce. So a discussion on the general 
subject of bank credits is always in 
order. 

In large cities, and more particularly 
among the wholesale and more important 
trades, the method of putting out com- 
mercial paper has changed within the 
decade. Formerly it was the custom to 
have‘each commercial obligation when 
offered for discount, cover a particular 





jot of goods or be _ the note of 
some good country firm indorsed 
by the selling house. Now the practice is 


to have sales represented generally by 
running accounts. As every firm doing a 
business of any account at all must bor- 
row money, credit is the basis of modern 
successful trading. Cash payments, if 
required, would curtail all business at 
once at least one-half, after ruining the 
merchants now in trade. Hence it fol- 
lows that a firm must borrow by putting 
out its paper, and this paper is now based, 
not as before upon specific things, but 
upon the general solvency of the house, 
Another change is the custom of selling 
this commercial paper through note 
brokers who make a business of placing 
such paper with banks and trust com- 
panies. The purpose of this brief survey 
of our credit customs is to show that the 
question of mercantile solvency is of even 
more importance than ever before, so 
that the values of a merchant’s assets are 
carefully studied by those who lend. and 
should be as carefully regarded by those 
who borrow, if they would know their 
own real position and also what the cap- 
italists are doing in things which so vitally 
concern them. 

The wholesale or retail firm which 
wishes to borrow money or obtain goods 
on credit, is now requested to make out a 
staterent of its affairs, showing how 
much it owes and what it has as offsets. 
After the statement comes the hard task 
of analysis; for experience proves that 
the items in such statements greatly differ 
as to their values in an emergency. 
Moreover, houses constantly but uninten- 
tionally deceive themselves by wrong no- 
tions of bookkeeping. Mr. James G. Can- 


non, of the Fourth National Bank of 


New York City, bas delivered a lecture 
upon this topic which is by far the best 
presentation of the subject made public. 
Some of his hints, with our own com- 
ments, are worth referring to. 

A firm’s statement will have as main 
assets, book accounts, merchandise on 
hand and real estateowned. Itis an easy 
matter to overvalue the real estate, not 
merely in the way of a too high appraisal, 
but as a matter of accounting. For ex- 
ample, it is the custom of some firms to 
charge up to their real estate all the 
cost of improvements from year to 
year. The year’s profits show greater 
by this method, but in time the 
real estate may stand on the books at 
twice its real selling value. A lender of 
credit or money to that firm may find his 
security worthless ata pinch. Then the 
character of the book accounts should 
have careful consideration. How many 
are overdue and must be carried? If a 
large proportion are of this kind they are 
of course unreliable from a lender’s point 
of view, fur there is no surety that such 
accounts will furnish money when needed. 
How many of these book accounts are 
owing from one section of the country, 
and therefore doubtful in case of a failure 
of the prevailingcrop? Again, how many 
of these accounts sre against customers 
whose debt is large compared with their 
capital? For if many accounts are of this 
kind it is cause'for suspicion that the 
money might not be forthcoming when 
due, As to merchandise on hand there is 








wide scope for judgment. Would as 
change of fashion make it unsalable? Is 
it of a kind which brings nearly full value 
at auction? Every trader knows that gro- 
ceries, for example, can be sold at forced 
sale at nearly their cost when dry goods 
often cannot. Trades therefore differ 
greatly among themselves as to the values 
which can safely be put upon the mer- 
chandise on hand and upon the book ac- 
counts, depending upon the kind of men 
and goods concerned, and partly upon the 
customs of the trade which merchants 
may feel compelled to follow, but which 
may nevertheless be unbusinesslike. Mr- 
Cannon’s estimate of these values is curi- 
ous. The table below represents the line 
of safety, being the per cent. of the trade 
statement values which a banker (speak- 
ing generally) in Mr. Cannon’s opinion 
can put on the items named : 


Accts.rec. Mdse. 
Trades percent. percent. 
TIARA WAKO i060.050 0 56 scisiccesic 72 80 
Ds) 67 70 
Boots and shoes............ 80 65 
Li 70 68 
eee 40 95 
This table contains. much food for 
thought. The percentages will be dis- 


puted in some of the trades; but they are 
given after reflection and experience. 
Indeed the Banking Law Journal thinks 
them too high. Those of our readers who 
are merchants in cities or villages can ap- 
‘ply our whole article to their own business 
and thus see how solvent they are on 
severe tests. 

Business profits and their ratio need 
not detain us; for obviously that ratio 
must depend upon the volume of busi- 
ness. Such ratios run from 15% in the 
jewelry and hardware trades down to but 
13¢ in the case of a dry goods commission 
house doing a very large business. An- 
other point in firms’ statements is that 
contingent Jiabilities should be included, 
such as notes indorsed but which the firm 
do not expect to be called upon to pay. 
Altogether, Mr. Cannon’s address has 
raised questions about the conditions of 
mercantile solvency which are of the ut- 
most importance to all business men, and 
which deserve more careful study than 
has so far been given to them. 


_— 
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NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
NEW OFFICERS ELECTED. 





Ow1nG to the recent death of Arthur 
Leary, Vice President of the National 
Park Bank, an election took place last 
week which resulted in Stuyvesant Fish 
and Edward E. Poor, of this city, being 
unanimously chosen Vice Presidents. Mr. 
Fish, the son of ex-Secretary of State, 
Hon. Hamilton Fish, is weil known as 
the President of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. Mr. Fish began his business career 
in the banking houses of Drexel, Morgan 
& Company and Morton, Bliss & Com- 
pany of this city. He is a director in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, the New York Life and Trust 
Company, has been a director in the Park 
Bank since 1883, and represents large in- 
terests in this city and in the West. The 
other Vice President, Edward E. Poor, 
was born in Boston in 1837 and entered 
the dry goods commission house of Read 
& Chadwick in 1851. He came to New 
York in 1864, established himself in the 
commission business, and in 1865 becamea 
member of thefirm of Denny,Jones & Poor, 
subequently changed to Denny, Poor & 
Company, of which firm he has been the 
senior partner since 1876. This firm, one 
of the leading dry goods commission 
house of this city, represents large East- 
ern manufacturing companies. The firm 
has houses! in Boston and Chicago, and 
business connections with all the large 
cities of the country. The only other 
charge that’ occurred at the meeting last 
week was the election of George S. Hickok 
as Director. Mr. Hickok has been con- 
nected with the bank for thirty-six years, 
and was elected cashier in May, 1888. 
Ebenezer K. Wright, who has also been 
connected so long with the bank, con- 
tinues as President. 

The total resources of the Park Bank, 
as shown by the last quarterly report, are 
more than thirty-eight and a half million 
dollars, ,larger .by., $5,000,000 than apy 





bank in the city. The capital stock is 
$2,000,000, and the surplus fund and undi- 
vided profits more than three million dol- 
lars. ° 





CHARLES G. LANDON. 


CHARLES G. LANDON died on the 23d 
inst., in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 
Mr. Landon was one of the old-time dry- 
goods merchants of this city of whom very 
few are left. He was one of the oldest 
and best known of the class of men so 
widely known who have given New York 
a world-wide reputation for largeness and 
correctness in business dealings. Mr. 
Landon was born in Connecticut and be- 
gan his business life at the age of seven- 
teen. He came to New York in 1842 and 
entered the employ of Simeon B. Chitten- 
den, and soon afterward he became a 
member of the firm, which consisted of 
Mr. Chittenden, John J. Phelps and 
George Bliss. In 1864 Mr. Landon be- 
came a member of the firm of Messrs. 
Benkard & Hutton, one of the oldest 
importing dry goods houses in the city, 
having been founded early in the century. 
Eight years ago, upon the death of the 
last of the original partners, the firm 
name was changed to its present style of 
Messrs. Charles G. Landon & Company. 
Mr. Landon has been for many years 
senior warden of Grace Church ; he was 
a trustee of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and of the Central Trust Com- 
pany, a director of the Bank of America, 
the Sixth National, the Greenwich Sav- 
ings Bank, the German American and 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Companies. 
He was interested in and a liberal con- 
tributor to the charitable institutions of 
this city, and was a member of several of 
the leading clubs. Mr. Landon combined 
in himself all the requisites of a gentle- 
man 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


TRADE has recovered somewhat from 
the depression caused by monetary fears. 
Money rates dropped to reasonable figures, 
banks were more ready to accommodate 
customers, the Treasury holdings of gold 
are increasing, and exports of the latter 
have been very moderate, considering the 
season and the influences at work favor- 
ing gold shipments. The improvement 
was needed; for the April settlements, 
which usually cause temporary stringency 
are at hand, and, if relief had not come, 
the consequences might have been severe. 
Trade reports indicated general inactivity, 
in respect to new business ; but this was 
really attributable to unfavorable weather 
conditions and the bad state of country 
roads. As these drawbacks disappear un- 
dex the stimulating influences of brighter 
skies, trade will resume its accustomed 
channels, and more encouraging reports 
may be anticipated. Clearings at princi- 
pal cities last week showed a gain of 
nearly 3% over last year, The largest 
gains were in the central Western States 
and the smallest in the Eastern and Pa- 
cific States. In New York City there was 
quite an increase ; but this was mainly 
due to activity in stocks and cotton. 
Trade at this point cannot be considered 
active, altho it is moderately satisfactory. 











On the Produce Exchange speculation 
was lifeless. Wheat has been barely 
steady at 74}c., the only feature being a 
demand from Mediterranean ports. Over 
1,000,000 bushels were taken for these 
points last week, owing to crop injuries 
in that part of Europe, Our own winter 
wheat crop does not appear to have been 
injured as badly as at first appeared. 
Receipts of wheat at primary points were 
only 2,760,000 last week, a small total be- 
cause of bad roads. The visible supply 
now stands at 79,000,000 bushels, compared 
with 41,000,000 a year ago. Corn exhib- 
ited a declining tendency, March delivery 
closing at 524c. Farmers are not market- 
ing their wheat freely. The export de- 
mand for breadstuffs continues indiffer- 
ent, foreign markets being well supplied 
and necessities less urgent than last year. 
The same is true of cotton, and consider- 
able price concessions would probably be 
necessary to materially increase exports. 
Cotton advanced temporarily under news 
of a settlement of the English cotton 
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strike; but this was offset by other 
unfavorable conditions, including reports 
of increased acreage in the South. Mid- 
dling uplands close at 8 15-16c., a drop of 
1-16c. There is a decrease of nearly 
500,000 bales in sight compared with last 
year, but an increase of 700,000 bales over 
1892. Exports are 1,400,000 bales below 
last season, while receipts have fallen 
short by 1,900,000 bales since September 
ist. The statistical position of cotton is 
better than a year ago, still the demand is 
notso good. Provisions again showed a 
downward tendency, high prices having 
checked exports, and in pork products the 
decline was accelerated by reports of 
clique liquidation. Lard dropped $c. to 
10c. for prime city, and pork fell $18.50@ 
$18.75 per old mess in consequence. 


Among the wholesale grocers trade is 
progressing on very conservative lines, 
Retailers, particularly in the interior are, 
however, reported to be carrying very 
light stocks, and a larger demand is con- 
sequently anticipated when spring and 
navigation fairly open. Coffee was again 
weak, declining to 17 for Rio No. 7 
under free imports and increasing stocks. 
Raw and refined sugars are firmer because 
of crop advices, and granulated is quoted 
at 4ic. Refined petroleum advanced 
5.45c. in bbls. and other petroleum prod- 
ucts sympathized. Naval stores were 
lower, turpentine spirits being quoted at 
344@35c and rosin $1.40@1.42}. In the 
drug market business is moderately 
active. A sensational advance of 35¢ 
occurred in opium, due to cables of short 
crop and a combination to control prices. 
At the close $2.80 per lb. was bid. Tin 
is weak and in ample supply, 20{c. 
being the last reported price for 
“straits.” For copper the demand fails 
to improve, and Lake is quoted at 
11%c. The outlook for iron is not par- 
ticularly encouraging; but demand re- 
mains sufficient to prevent supplies from 
accumulating and prices are fairly steady 
at $14.50@15.00 for No. 1 X. The dry 
goods trade is in an unusual position. A 
few staple products are still sold heavily 
in advance of production, and agents are 
busily occupied in filling back orders. The 
new demand for cottons and woolens, 
however, is moderate, and in some in- 
stances this slackening trade is so pro- 
nounced as to induce small concessions. 
Among jobbers trade is also quieter, the 
busy season having passed its hight. 
Ginghams and print cloths are lower, the 
latter being quoted at 3%c. for 64x64’s. 
Woolens are in better shape than for 
years, and the trade appears to hope that 
changes in the tariff on goods will be de- 
layed a season to give manufacturers the 
advantages of lessened or abolished duties 
onwool. The market for the latter staple 
is dull. 





Further improvement took place on the 
Stock Exchange. The temporary cessation 
of gold shipments, the easier condition 
of the money market, the less acute state 
of feeling about silver, and the prospects 
of more harmonious relations between 
the opposing factions in Reading all con- 
tributed to a more decided change in sen- 
timent. Add to these influences the fact 
that recent drawbacks had been amply 
discounted by late declines, thus creating 
a naturally reactionary tendency of prices, 
and the change for the better was amply 
explained. It seems, also, at times as if 
apprehensions of gold exports were 
greater than necessary. In some quarters 
it has been estimated that we will send 
out over $50,000,000 this spring. Such 
calculations are absurd. In the first place 
we have already exported $28,000,000 net 
from this port alone since January Ist, 
which is $20,000,000 in excess of what we 
shipped last year. Then the great Euro- 
pean banks are holding over $73,000,000 
more gold than they held a year ago, and 
the special requirements of the Bank of 
Austria are said to amount to only an- 
other $15,000,000, which wil] be taken 
with as little disturbance to the money 
markets of the world as possible. As 

foreign bankers are in the habit of 
hoarding useless amounts of gold, it 
would seem, therefore, that if con- 
fidence were only preserved no 
extraordinary additional gold shipments 


would follow thisseason. That consider- 
able amounts will go seems inevitable, so 
long as imports continue to exceed ex- 
ports so freely. In 1892 we shipped 
$30,000,000 during the first four months, 
and the net shipments for the eight pre- 
ceding years was nearly $10,000,000. Yet, 
if Europe with her increased holdings of 
gold and the better prospect of sensible 
silver legislation here should become more 
favorably disposed toward American 
securities, that would do much in check- 
ing unreasonable gold shipments. The 
United States Treasury held $6,500,000 
above the $100,000,000 reserve at the end 
of the week. Call loans on stocks ruled 
3@5¢, the impression being that higher 
rates will prevail before long. For time 
money there was a fair demand and good 
supply at 6¢. Commercial paper con- 
tinues dull, the banks limiting their ac- 
commodations to regular customers. The 
April settlements, which are close at hand, 
usually cause some disturbance, but this 
is only temporary. Foreign exchange 
advanced owing to easier money and a 
mercantile demand for remittances. The 
bank statements showed a gain of $3,200,_ 
000 in surplus reserve, which being better 
than anticipated imparted a stronger 
tone. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 

March 25. March 18. Decrease 


ROMS. ..cccccsess $434.468,300 $490.904.000 $4,835,700 
DEED. neneeeneven 71,623,700 139,500 Bit 
Legal tenders. & 495, 44, 3,105,700 
POSITS.......006 39,504, 400 441, 961, 100 2.456,700 
Circulation Seams 38 18,500 5,634,000 15, 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








MOIS ...--000000 » 623,700 $72,139,500 $515,800 
ES tenders.... 47, *495, 600 44,389,900 *3,105,700 
Total reserve. .$119,119,300 $116,529,400 *$2,589 900 
Reserve requ 
against =. 109,876,100 110,490,275 614, 175 
xcess 
serve above 
legal require- 
pesesenees 9,243,200 6,039,125 *3,204.075 
Excess of reserve, March 26th, 1892............. $18,007,425 
* Increase. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were steady. 
Bid. Asked 
11254 


11354 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was dull and 
firm. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 







EEEEB.cosvoncses 00:00 8060-cseenevsneses 
Cable transfers... 

Commercial long 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows : 


Bid Bid 
a 216 \Manhattan........ .. 1 
— Exchange........ 156 Me’ch’s’ & Traders’.. 175 
Broadway....... Mercantile ............ 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 183 erchants...........+ 








145 
Centrai National..... 135 |Me’chts’ Exchange.. 132 
Chase National. 40 OM politan 











J 
-- 405 
Chemical...... - 4400 - assau 
: N. 





N a National Ex.... 130 


Ninth National... "7 130 
Nineteenth Ward.... 170 
North America. 165 











peas 

People’s 

'Phenix 

| Republic 

a 
\Shoe & paeeee.. eoee 155 
iSt. Nicholas.......... 130 
e Southern National... 116 

Hudson River......... 155 a Wésisovess 110g 
m porters’ & Traders’ 610 ‘Third Nat jonal....... 132 
EE cnn scnssihusaponh 160 United States Nat . 22 
Leathe r Manof........ 234 |WeaterD.......... 00+ 112% 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 25th, were as follows : 


WEROR 0 000 9650cene 219% Markers & Fulton..... ms 
Butchers & sresiaty 7 182 w York 
ical.. + A450 ‘Ninth > 









Fourth - 2 
Import’rs & Trad'rs. 638 
other. , nmene es Western 
Manhattan........... 200 








atch Co eg ep ae 
pens, SIBIt> & Wiswmand Go,.,-ti8 up 6 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
..-The State of Illinois is out of debt. 


.-The Chatham National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable April ist. 


. .There are enough rubber boots and 
shoes manufactured in this country to 
nearly give a pair a year to every man, 
woman and child. 

...-The Post Office Department has 
issued an order to postmasters instruct- 
ing them that ne mail matter. except let- 
ters, is to be returned to the senders 
when found to be undeliverable, except 
when bearing a specific request for such 
return. 


....-Many of our readers, holders of 
Western mortgages upon which they 
would like to realize, will be glad to cor- 
respond with Messrs. James N. Brown & 
Company, bankers, of 62 Cedar Street, 
New York, a reputable house having had 
long experience in the business. 


.-President William P. St. John, of 
the Mercantile National Bank, is the 
author of an exhaustive article in The 
Financier of March 20th, undertaking to 
prove that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is not empowered to issue bonds for the 
redemption of United States notes. 


...-The New York Central has leased 
the Mohawk and Malone, the Carthage 
and Oswegatchie and the Carthage and 
Adirondack railways and now has con- 
trol of the entire Adirondack system, in- 
cluding that portion built by Dr. W. 
Seward Webb last year. The Central 
has leased these roads in perpetuity. 


. .The present Custom House building 
was originally used for offices, the rotunda 
being occupied by the Stock Exchange. 
For many years past the building has 
been t70 cramped to accommodate the 
Custom House, and two years ago a new 
and commodious site was selected by the 
Government, but progress has been 
stopped, partly owing to the fact that a 
buyer has not appeared who would pay 
the price set upon the present location. 


. Co-operative stores have been on 
trial in Great Britain for many years; at 
first with a large measure of success but 
recently, owing to more intelligent com- 
petition on the part of non-co-operative 
establishments, they are not as successful 
as formerly, and are gradually going out 
of existence. Local traders are able to 
sell better goods at lower prices, and, cf 
course, the former customers of the co- 
operatives are not willing to patronize the 
co-operative stores to which they have 
been obliged to contribute for the privi- 
lege of admission. 


.-The crop of Florida oranges last 
year was 3 800,000 boxes, while that of 
California was over a million boxes. This 
year the Florida crop will not reach 
3,000,000 boxes, but that of California will 
be fully 2,000,000 boxes. California is 
rapidly overtaking Florida in the produc- 
tion of citrus fruits, and will be able in a 
few years to supply the entire demand of 
the United States not only for oranges, 
but for lemons, which are being more 
largely cultivated each year. The pro- 
duction of fruits in California is being 
rapidly extended, and the profits from 
their culture so far have been very gener- 
ous. 


..The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
20 shares Peter Cooper Fire Ins. Co 








. 139% 
20 shares Phenix Ins. Co. of Brooklyn. .14044@145 


20 shares State Trust Company................ 255 
$750 Atlantic-Pac. Ry. Tunnel Co. first mort. 8% 
bonds, duce 1907......... ccecccceeeseeeseees 155 


42 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref...... 90@98 
$10,000 P., F. W. and C. Rd. Co. third mort. 7% 


100 shares Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co,....74044 
10 shares Home Insurance O0..+.5+++95 royeeee1 A 


. .In these days the strikers’ lot is not 
a happy one. Following closely upon the 
decisions of Judges Ricks and Taft comes 
a decision rendered on the 25th inst. by 
United States Circuit Judge, E. C. Bill- 
ings, at New Orleans, in the proceedings 
brought by the United States against the 
Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council of 
New Orleans. He says: 


“All the union men—that is, all the 
members of the various labor organizations 
—were clothed by their officers with au- 
thority, under the various charters, to dis- 
continue business, and one of these kinds of 
business was transporting goods which 
were being conveyed from State to State, or 
to and from foreign countries. In some 
branches of business the effect was to re- 
place the union men by other workmen. 
This was resisted by intimidation from vast 
throngs of union men assembling in the 
streets, and in some instances by violence, 
The result was that, by the doings of these 
defendants, not a bale of the goods consti- 
tuting the commerce of the country could 
be moved. 

“Tt is conceded that the labor organiza- 
tions were at the outset lawful. But when 
lawful forces are put into unlawful chan- 
nels, when lawful associations take on un- 
lawful purposes and do unlawful acts, the 
associations themselves become unlawful. 
The evil as well as the unlawfulness of the 
act of defendants consists in this, that, un- 
til certain demands of theirs were complied 
with, they sought to prevent, and did pre- 
vent, everybody from moving the commerce 
of the city. It was the successful effort of 
the combination of the defendants to in- 
timidate and overawe others who were at 
work in conducting or carrying on the 
commerce of the country in which the court 
finds their error and their violation of the 
statute.’’ 


DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
April 1st on the following bonds : 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. 1st Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. lst Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge 6. 
Northern R’y Ist Mtge. 5s. 

Central Pacific R. R. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 


Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. bys Bonds of 1939, 
Morgan’s La. & Tex. R. R and 8. S. Co. Ist Mtge. 7 ie 
New York, Texas & Mexican KR. R. Co. ‘st Mtge. 4 
Houston, ‘Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 


Houston, Texas Central Debentures 5 per cent. 
Houston, Texas Central Debentures 4 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & C0., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Peabody. Houghteling & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS. 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


CHOICE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


On Chicago Real Estate in any amount always of 
sale. Principal and interest payable IN GOLD. 


Are You Looking for a New 
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$2000 Alb and Sus. dC fret mort. 'bonda, | —~ #1 WHPRNEY, ov. 7A. St Past Minn 
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‘armers’ al rust Co....... 7 
set No ee tema Ins. Co...... 826 J. ROMAINE BROWN & C0., 
Tres AOE TI Osos ngs cevccstivccessevces 301 
10 shares N. Y. Bowery Fire Ins. Co........ — REAL ESTATE, : 
2 shares Eagle Fire ©o..............ssceeeeeeees 59 West 33d Street, New York City: 
$9,000 City Water Co. of Santa Cruz, Cal., aa Im roved unimproved property 9 ht, ool and 
mort. 6% gold bonds, due 1910......°....... «50 Rae Taittlins Sek Ensnrance. 
4shares L. I. Bank of Brooklyn............. . 7 
2 shares Old Dominion Land Co.....-.-..-... | INCOME PROPERTY FOR SALE-_ 
oy Shares Herring Hall Marvin Co. pret....044 | 3 EY, WWOOD & CO-> 
W shates North River Tan. Go..----vceoe™ INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
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~ Bnited States 
Blorigage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus, ° - 500,000 


59 CEDAR 8T., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject-to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts. 
OFFICERS. 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON..... President 
Bee OV OUNG. Sav. Procea Tre 
RNBULL..Assist. Treasurer 
OPRT.....ccccc0- ecretary 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. a k, 
Luther ie Kountze, 


iam Babcoc 
we nm T, Lewis, 


k, S. Frisco 
William E. Bailey, Seattle,’ Char 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., Le Ma 
bi my! P. nnn orford, 

rt A. Granniss, Riches yu McCurdy, 
= a Havemeyer, Robert Slypb ant, 
Charles R. Henderso Edwin Pac 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbar Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


James Timpson, 
WESTERN 
MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT 
JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERS, 

62 Cedar St.. New York. 


The Jupiter-Belmont GOLD 

















APFENNERTY DENVER, COLO 


a Valuable Treatise on Colo. Mines mailed on 
application. 








§. F. JAYNE. A. M. CUDNER. 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


Mata Hoa lnprovenet U0. 


161 LaSalle Street, Chicago. 


Your Idle Money wifcrsnanees oe 


Will Earn at are 


every $1.00 in certificates. On these certificates we ay 
6 per cent. per open, yable Titat ¢ 
certificates are o ‘or terms of 3, 6, 9, or 1 naam 


ng yf e Lae rns elect. The 





prreenat WALTER THOMAS MILLS, 
President Mutual Home Improvement Co., 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


German-American Safe Deposit 


AND 


SAVINGS BANK, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


offers First Mortgages, City, County, School 
and Corporation bonds and warrants net- 
ting from 4 to 104. 


Full Particulars given upon application. 
A. J. WEISBACH, Sec’y. 


DULUTH JTH AND CHICAGO. 
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Cc. ® LOVETT & CO. 





The Debentures of this 
corporation are a good 
Safe six per cent. invest’ 
ment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT. 


1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


wit veted without denne, omer me 
%™% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the 
CITY OF SPOKANE. 
Alse City, County and School 








A CHANCE SELDOM OFFERED. 


The present Stockholders of the 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR CO, 


FURNITURE DEALERS, 
47 and 49 W. 14th St., New York, 


Have decided to offer the entire capital stock of the 
Company at par, 


$100,000. 


This includes a net surplus January Ist last of 
$22,491. 

The name and good will of this Company having 
been well and favorably known for the past 41 
YEARS, should be worth at least $25,000 more. 

The above offer covers the 15th Street building now 
used in connection. The same is free from encum- 
brance. 

While awaiting a purchaser for the CAPITAL 
STOCK, the Company will offer at retail the entire 
stock of FIRST-CLASS custom-made Furniture, 
made expressly for Spring Trade, and now in their 
warerooms, storerooms, and factory, at 15 PER 
CENT, below cost. 

The intention is to close out the whole stock on or 
before APRIL 20TH NEXT. 

The Company request that all demands against 
them be presented for immediate settlement, and all 
parties indebted to them are requested to make 
prompt payment. 


H, P. DEGRAAF, President. 
HAVE YOU ANY INTEREST 


either in farm or city mortgages upon real estate in 
Minnesota and N North and So 





os esired ODA RD, 
04 Guaranty Loan Building. Minnoesotie’ 


TEXAS AS LOANS AND epee 


xperience. 


New vers City: pet tty ‘a Christian U' 
Seen Thing Met & Lang, Agents, Bank 
Mon: 


San An' io Texas Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 

Edin ae a The Scottish-American Mort- 
mpany, Limited. 


For a! information ‘wine to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 


373 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas, 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


We offer Convertible Debentures, yielding 8 per 
cent. on the investment, and issued by an old-estab- 
lished Company earning on the average for the last 
five years four times this interest charge. 


TAINTOR & HOLT, 


11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Desirable 
6% Gold Bonds 


FOR SALE BY 


DRAKE, MASTIN & CO., 


Members of New York Stock Exchange, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


Investment Securities, 
3 Broad Street (Drexel Building), N. Y. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, FAIRHAVEN, WASH 

Six per cent. interest paid on time os ‘its. Invest- 
ments made for customers. Corres, ence solicited. 
Correspondent: Chase Nat. Bank. ow York, N.Y. 


AARON B. MEAD. ALBERT L. COE, 


MEAD & COE, 


(Established 1867.) 


REAL ESTATE AGENTS, 
No. 100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


INVESTMENTS 33,2541, Bo7AT= 
LOANS 


negotiated, secured by first lien 
on Real Estate, without expense 

to lender. 
Correspondence invited. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 




















Is located on St. Louis py ot the head of tg, e 
en = sixty miles of ba iron m' ‘ 
potent 1 facilities. Has cheap Es... for 

To manufacturing cash 


2 ts free —_ 
boauses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 
WEW DULTTH LAND OO.,, Duluth, Minn. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








LETTERS OF INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., a 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INVESTORS. 


Bene your address on a postal card for “ Duluth An- 
nual i Beoara ” and read the progress te wine city 
McMINN. Real Estate Broker, Dulnth. Minn. 








Stapleton Land Company, 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western inyest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


The National Park Bank, New York 


I vcncincavinsncinsasse ceovasncuses $2,000,000 
00,000 
Accounts Gattetees, Buy and Sell eae aanaieas 
Superior Footlitice for Collects ons. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT Vad Ge) EQUAL TO 
IN THE cou 
EBENEZER. K. Whiger eedieuk 
ARTHUR LEARY, cee rennet. 
SORGE 8. HICKOK. Cashie 
WARD J AL 





DWIN, ‘Ass’t Cashier. 

Pay Ag ary, E Kelly, Eb K. Wright, 
hates T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
har ig I Cs meee Scribner Edward C. 
Poo! Rockhill Potts, August 

Belmonts Richard Delafield, on kK. Appleton, 


Jonn Jacob Astor. 


DIVIDEND. 


URRAY HILL BANK, New York, March 2ist, 
1893.—The Board of Directors of this Bank have 
this day declared a quarterly dividend of FOUR 
PER CENT., payable on and after Apel Ist, 18¥3. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 


OFFICE ae fey PACs COMPANY. 














Ne ws 3 
COUPONS DUE APRIL 1 FROM THE FOLL 
pe A bonds will be paid on and after that date at this 


Southern Pacific R. R. Co. of Cal. Ist Mtge. 6 per cent. 
Southern Pacific of Cal. Ist Mtge. 5 per cent. 
Southern Pacific Branch R’y Co. Ist Mtge. 6. 
Northern R’y Ist Mtge. is. 
Central Pacific K. K. Co. Land Bonds, ext. 5 per cent 
Central Pac. K. R. Co. Ist Mtge. (San Joaquin Br.) 6. 
Central Pac. R. R. Co. 5 per cent. Gold Bonds of 1939, 
Morg_n’s La. & Tex. K. K. and 8. S. Co. Ist Mtge. 7. 
New York, Texas & yt t R. nk, Co. lst Mtge. 4. 
, Texas Central Cons. 6 per cent. 

ton, Texas Central General 4 per cent. 
ouston, Texas Central Debentures 6 per —_. 




















IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 

Capital, - - - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans. 
Is under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. 
D. F. WITTER, V. Pres. 


W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 
J. H. BLAIR, Sec. 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
Avsoluteiy secure. lnterest pay- 
0 able semi-annually by draft on New 
York. Personal attention given to at} 





loans. Highest references. Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Feirhaves. Ware 








TACOMA SS: Choice investments 1ade fornon- 

residénts; 25to 100 per cent. can be realized 

Ti col-ngigt meas Lots from 8100 and ac reage from 816 

wards. proved eS rented now for 10 pet 

ides the peneere ncity and country properties. 

hes, garden, fruit, hop, hoo iron and coal po 
properties. Write KE. ¥. Russell & Co., Tacoma, 3 uh 


% to 8% Ne 


Gold os y Tacoma inside! improved 

pronert — a of Tie. “Insurance. Eastern and 
ific Coast. references. Correspondence solicited. 

MAYNARD & MAYNARD. Tacoma. Wash. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


7 ee ERT, Interest arantecd. First mort- 








ties. 
nos PER ¢ CENT. interest School and City bonds. 
§ TO 10 PE Interest bearing County 


warrants of toner 2 Washington. 
iavennenes made for non-residence. white 
ence 80 J E. DAVIS & CO., 
No. 201 1-3 Morrison St.. Portland, Oregon. 


L. R. GIDDINGS & CO., 


MORTGAGE BANKERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 Per Cent. Mortgages on Improved Chicago 

y For Sale at par and accrued interest. Se- 

ties worth double i amount loaned thereon. 
dence solicited 


To Industrial and Oommercial Concerns. 
Free Sites. Free Ren 
Cash Capital loaned or —— 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. = ‘amount paid in 


wages 
omes sold wolmagme able in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. aise 

For partic 








LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


Reliable, Conservative. 


We make a specialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DULUTH, MINN. 








One of America’s great cities ; 
Fopulation 150,000; Delightful 
climate. Leads all in transit 
— _—— buildings 
and beautiful homes. Resources unequaled ; wealth 


of the Rocky Mountains; vast and qrewin aenecal- 
ture, and leading financial center. AL E 
TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 


on sagietie n. 
THE CHAMBERLIN INV] ESTMENT CO., 


Home Office, Denver, Col. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
” “WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 


ee 








Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


On the Sound. The capital of the State of Washington. 


age until full 


° -& 
$5 thecley.) Olgmp payment, $3.00 A, L-- 


»hon 
out the me whe haves made profitable investments through us. Adaress 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL, | 





dollars 


ys a lot in East Pirk ry, 
6 “ a few years 
testim: 


ese lots will be in the center of 
mnials from leading business men 


1414. R 


FINANCIAL AGENTS, 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT. 





ASHLAND BLOGK, GHICAGO ILL. 
MAIN OFFIGE. 








. Texas Central oe 4 perc 
. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 
rong yc RAILWAY COMPANY, 


1 Baoapway NEw ORK, March Mth, 1893. 
ari -SIXTH _ ARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent. 
on tne capital stock of this Company has been de- 
yo oe payable at this office on and after Saturday 

pril Ist, 

‘rhe transier books will be closed on Friday, 7 
lith, at 3 o’clock P.M., and reopened on Monday 
‘April 3d, at sti o’clock A.M 

D. W. Mc WILLIAMS, Treasurer. _ 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NEW YORK, March 8th, 1823. 
DIVIDEND NO. 98. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending March 3lst inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
17th day of April next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of 
March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April es 














ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


_ ELECTION. 


HE NATIONAL PARK — OF NEW YORE. 
—2th March, 1893.—At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of this bank, held to-aay, Mr. 
res. Hickok was unanimously elected a Director, 
and Stuyvesant Fish and Mr. Edward &. Poor 
were re | elected Vice- Presidents. 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 


DIED. 


DECKER.—At the parsonage, Turin, N. Y., Saturday, 
March 25th, 1893, Rev. HENRY E. DECKER, aged 60 

ears, ll days, pastor of the Presbyterian ciiurches at 

urin and ons Falls. Funeral at Turin, on Tues- 
day, March 28th, at 3:30 P.M. 


READING NOTICES. 


AT the furniture showrooms of J. S. Gillies, 3° 
and 37 West St,, there is now on exhibition ‘the 
newest and latest designs in furniture of every de- 
scription, and in addition a large stock of upholstery 
and similar goods. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

THE Michigan Central is the oniy line from the 
East running directly by and in full view of Niagara 
Falls and the Worild’s Fair. [illustrated descriptive 
folders in English, French or German will be sent on 
Py to O. W. Ruggles, General Passenger and 

cket Agent, Chicago.— Adv. 





























as * 
THE BEST LINE TO DENVER 
From either Chicago or St. Louis isthe BURLINGTON 
ROUTE. Only one night on the road. Daily vestibuled 
trains, witn Pullman sleepers, reclining chair cars 
(seats tree) and Burlington Route dining cars.—Adv. 

en Gi | at 


FINE SHOES. 

THOUSANDS of ladies who read THE INDEPENDENT 
have for years experienced great pleasure and com- 
fort from wearing Burt’s shoes, which can be had at 
retail at 70 and 72 West 23d St., N. Y. There are other 
thonsands who have like pleasure and comfort - 
store for them if they will consult Messrs. Edwin C 
Burt & Company for prices, styles, etc. 


BEAUTIFUL LAMPS. 

IF there is a family not having in daily use the 
Rochester LaaaD, manutactured by Messrs. Edward 
Miller & Compa 4 10 and 12 College Place,New York, 
they are living ¢ w —Y light. Of varieties of lamps 
there are no end; but the end of allisthe Rochester. 
There is little excuse for doing without it as nearly 
every dealer in the cou ntry Keeps it. 


TOURS TO CALIFORNIA, ALASKA, 
AND THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
A VERY attractive programme has been made u 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whitcom» for their annua 
spring trips across the continent. Three parties 
to leave New York, April 2th, in a 
spostal Puliman trair of vestibuled sleepers and 
dining-cars, and go together to C ahasene by way of 
Colorado and New Mexico. On the Pacific cuast the 
excursionists will separate, — “section returning 
through Salt Lake City and Denver, another by way 
of Oregon, Washington and the Yellowstone National 
Park, and a third by the same route as the second, 
with the addition of a two weeks’ yovage to Alaska. 
Still a fourth party will start May 24tb, the Cana- 
= Pacific route for the Alaska and , § + 
tour. Kaymond and Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York, will send descri ptive books to any 
aduress, The World’s fair is included on the revurn 
in each instance. 


A RESORT FOR INVALIDS. 
an BEAUTIFUL resort for invalids has recently been 
med on Lake Chautauqua. The well-known Ster- 
ifn ngworth Inn has been transformed into a Sanita- 














m 
et tuated as it is, with the advantages it possesses, it 
invites the attention of all those suffering from Lung, 
Throat and Nervous diseases. 
ts opening the doctors in charge claim to be an 
epoch { the history of medicine. The demonstration 
of a new principle in the treatment of consumption 
and diseases of the throat and lungs was here first 
carried out under the scrutiny of a commission of 
scientific men. They claim that the results achieved 
were beyond comparison with an) heretofore known 
methods or climatic influences. The staff of the San- 
itarium is composed of regular physicians only, and 
it is aimed to keep the standard of the corps of 
— nurses, etc., exceedingly high. 
t care is exercised as to whom are admitted to 
the ‘Sanitarium, and oe — of the management 
in an of refinement through- 
of case must 





tailea inf 
Scag Sentaytan, Lakewood-on-Chautau- 
qua, New Yor 


Pon ancien tdi aaa aa aaa 
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GOOD FOR ALL THREE. 


THE greatest na for the greatest number is the 
mark aimed at by all reformers, and to reach it se- 
cures the atest acclaim of fame that can be had. 
Itisa thing for the consumer, for the manufac- 


homes, profits the newspapers, and gives its 
makers a fair living. Pearline, the ry wasbing 
ic 


wder, manufactured by es Py. Sons, New 
ork, has done all! this. If it is not makin 
easier in your home, itis your fault. Some of 








PROBABLY Chicago is one of the best cities in 
which to make either investments in real estate or 


$50u to $5,000 netting from 6 to7 per cent., payable in 
20 to 4) per cent. of 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
Gass is shown in eve uisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dor- 
finger & Sons. New York.—Adv. 


AMERICA AHEAD. 


Our readers are familiar with the advertisement of 
Messrs. Smith & Wesson, manufacturers of the cele- 
brated Smith & Wesson revolvers. These revolvers 
have attained a world-wide . > as being the 
best constructed and having the greatest perfection 
of finish, durability and accuracy of any revolvers 
made in the world. This reputation is conceded to 
them by experts. The company manufacture the fol- 
lowing styles: Superior automatic shell extracting 
revolvers, single and double action, ef hammer- 
less and target models in calibres 32, and 44-100 
for army, navy and pocket use. Smith & Wesson have 
furnishea large numbers of their revolvers to the 
Government for use by officers, soidiers and the Gov- 
ernment police, and wherever one goes on the face of 
the earth Smith & Wesson’s revolvers will be found in 








——. H. Gaze & Sons, will leave Boston and New 
ork once a week throughout the season. This firm 


ers, meals in dining-car and hotel board. The firm 
also supplies tickets independent of this party at 113 
Broadway, N. Y., and 21 Washington Street, Boston. 


WINTER'S TERRORS. 


THE past winter has been an unusually severe one 
from Alaska to Florida and the fact has been brought 
home to a very large number of persons—many our 
personal acquaintances--that their heating furnaces 
were sadly deficient, and in many cases inquiry has 
elicited the fact that they were of puor manufacture. 
So long as a g furnace, such, for instance, as the 
Boynton Furnace Company, of 203 W ater Street, N.Y., 
manufacture, cests no more than a poor one, there is 
no excuse for a family suffering auring the winter 
season from cold owing to lack of furnace heat. The 
Company referred to understand the manufacture of 
furnaces, having had a great mapy years’ practical 
experience, the resuit being that they make a fur- 
nace which fills all the requirements. 


BICYLES. 


THE time has passed for discussing the pementagee 
or disadvantages of bicycling. owing to the fact that 
the large majority of ple are firmly convinced of 
its desirableness for old and young, male and female. 
This fact is attested by so many bicycle riders as 
witnesses. There is certainly no other form of exer- 
cise to be atall compared w:th it, and the business 
man whv gets up a little earlier than usual in the 
morning, and after having a cup of coffee and a 
cracker takes a spin of an hour or so, will find him- 
self feeling the good effects of it during the entire 
day, and it will quite likely add years to his life. 

The Warwick Cycle Manufacturing Company, of 
Springfield, Mass., are manufacturers of what we, 
having had practical experience, think is a very de- 
sirable machine ; and if our readers will send to them 
for their illustrated price list and study the mechan- 
ism of their bicycle, they will,we think, agree with us. 


THE BIG FOUR ROUTE. 

THE Big Four Route and its system of connecting 
lines in ali directions across the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois,is the Popular Line between the 
East and West and the North and South. 

Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago, it is 
known as the “ World’s Fair Route,” as all trains 
pass in full view of the buildings of the Worid’s Fair, 
und stop at the entrance gate; entering Chicago 
along six miles of the beautiful lake front and stop- 
ping at Van Buren Street Station, directly in front of 
the Auditorium, Victoria, Richelieu and Leland 
Hotels, and in easy walking distance of all the other 
great hostelries. 

East and West, this route offers the best service be- 
tween St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus 
and New York and Boston. The * Southwestern 
Limited,” a solid train with Wagner Palace Sleeping 


Cars, Combination Library, Smoking anda Café Cars 
and ‘Elegant Dining Cars, is the “ Finest Train in 
America,” All trains arrive and depart from Grand 
Ceuotral Station, New York City, avoiding ferry 
transfers. 

For full particulars concerni rou rates, etc., 
address the nearest representative of the Big Four 
Route, or D. B. Martin, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent, Cincinnati, O.—Adv. 











oench), 
Constable KS Co 
SPRING IMPORTATION. 


French and English Costumes. 
NOVELTIES, 


SPRING WRAPS, 
Capes, Jackets. 


New Fabrics and New Combinations. 
Trroadway K 19th at 


NEW YORK. 


B. ALTMAN & CO, 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS | 


OF 











| 
| 


Ladies’ Costumes, 

Wraps, Trimmed 

‘Hats and Bonnets, | 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Laces, Trimmings, | 
Ribbons, etc. 


“18th St., 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


NEW YORK. 








Have you tried the 
“n-f-w” Thread 7% 





MANUFACTURED BY 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPARY, 


295 Church St., New York City. 


“The Latest Triumph of 
Thread-making Art.” 


BANTULLNES! 


with the light of The ‘‘ Rechester’”’ are a con- 
stantjoy e ma ke over one thousand patterns, 
and guarantee every lamp. The“ Rochester’ is 
the “ wonder of the world.” e sales have been over 
4 million, © sure you buy the genuine arti- 
cle. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 10 & 12College Place, N.Y. 
Tawige on your dealers supplying The ** Roches- 

Tr. 
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Cleaning 


House. 

Hard work or easy 
work, just as you 
choose. If you find it 
hard work, it’s because you 
won't use Pearline. You'd 





rather waste your time and your 


strength with that absurd rub- 
bing and scrubbing. Ofcourse 


it’s hard—that’s why Pearline 
was invented—that’s why Pearl- 


household word. You don’t 


know how easy it can be, until you let 


Pearline do the work. Then house-cleaning slips right 


along. 


Peddlers and some unscru 
Sen - or ‘the same as Pearline,” 


it Back Tim 


It is over before you know it. 


will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
IT’S Fale Sane is a peated, 
1a jakine PYLE, Neo vou 





SPRINC, 1893. 


J. S. Gillies, 
FINE FURNITURE. 


RELIABLE, 
SERVICEABLE, 
SUBSTANTIAL. 


Ibeg to advise you that my SPRING 
STYLES are now ready for inspection. My 
display is beyond description and worth 
your while to come and see. 

Newest and latest designs in White and 
Red Mahogany, Curly Birch, White Maple, 
Oak, etc., etc., Bedroom, Dining Room, 
Library and Parlor Furniture, English 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads. 

Goods made to order. Designs furnish- 
ed. Furnishing country cottages a special- 
ty. 

Goods ordered now can be stored until 
wanted. While I have one of the largest 
and finest selected stocks of Furniture in 
the city, I beg leave to call your attention 
to the fact that at this time of the year I 
am ready to give estimates on all kinds 
of refinishing, reupholstering ard re- 
pairing, Slip Covers, Window Shades, 
Mattresses, etc. I am prepared to give 
very low figures in order to secure 
work to keep my factory running during 
the dull months. My facilities are such 
that I can do such work better and at less 
cost than almost any other house. If you 
desire any work of this kind done, please 
send mea postal and my foreman will 
call on you and give estimate. 


Deal Direct with the Maker, 


J. S. Gillies. 


SHOW ROOMS: 


35 and 37 West 23d St. 


FACTORY: 


106 & 108 Seventh Ave., 
NEW YORK 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 








——— 


NEW SHIPMENT 
HOP-SACKINGS, 


Just received a large importation of the 
genuine Hop-Sacking, to be on sale this 
week, 

Hop-Sackings in Navy Blue and other 
solid colors, to replace plain serges, 

Hop-Sackings in two-toned and mixed 
effects—colorings to suit all. 

These fashionable fabrics, though of open, 
basket-weave, will be thoroughly service- 
able in wear. Prices from $1.00 to $2.25 
per yard. 

New lines of Bengalines, just added. 
Orystals, Changeables, and Ombre Effects, 
Special styles of Bengalines to combine 
with the new Hop-Sackings, 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what w- 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 

: part of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's go.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 

We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75: 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROS., 


359 Broadway, New York. 
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OUR MAIL ORDER. 
DEPARTMENT 

HAS UNJURPASSED FAIUTIES #) 

SY MAIL OR EXPRESC —= 
Yo eens 

nen co es | 

bive us a [Pial + 
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© Mailed free ft | 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND ST., New York. 
Trimmed Millinery. 


SIVE DESIGNS OF OUROWN 
From $2.75 to $25.00. 
Flowers and Feathers. 


UNTRIMMED HATS 


FOR LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN, 


LACES. 


ALL THE LATEST AND CHOICEST NOVELTIES 


EMBROIDERIES, 
CORSETS, 


SHOES, ETC. 


To out of town shoppers! 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


Spring and Summer ’93. 





1) PAGES, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, SENT 
FREE ON RECEIPT OF NAME AND AD- 
DRESS. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309 to 321 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


THE PROPER BELTING FOR 


THE NEW EMPIRE SKIRT 


TOLSON’S PATENT SHAPE 
BELTING AND BINDING COMBINED. 








For dress and underskirts, woven in a curve to fit 
any waist perfectly. Made with a split in which edge 
of material is inserted. Can be had in Black, White 
and Gray, Mohair or Silk. For sale everywhere 
Sample yard sent to any address on receipt of 10 cts. 
by the Sole Importers. 

SECKENDORF & 00., 26-32 E. Houston 8t., N. Y. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


CARPETS. 


We call attention to a special line of 


Axminsters and Moquettes 


At prices too ridiculously low to quote in 
print. 





Call and be convinced, 


CARPETS (With Borders), 


in various sizes, made from odd pieces of 
every quality, suitable for all kinds of rooms, 


AT REMNANT PRICES, 
(Bring size of room.) 


A NEW MAKE BRUSSELS 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


MATTINGS 


NEW IMPORTATIONS, 
White, Red-Check and fine fancy patterns, 
FROM $5.00 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 


Oilcloths and Linoleums 


For offices, apartments, kitchens, etc. Some 
Remnants (Heavy Sheets) to close out 
quickly, 


At One-Half Regular Price. 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


Our importations consist of all the new- 
est designs and colorings in 


Furniture Coverings and Draperies, 


ALSO LACE, CHENILLE AND VE- 
LOUR CURTAINS in great variety. 


FURNITURE. 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering), 
at POPULAR PRICES. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE., 13th AND 14th STS., N. Y. 





Moquettes, 
Velvets 


AND 


Body Brussels 
Supply the demand for high: 
art effects at 

MODERATE COST. 

We have never offered an As- 
sortment as large at such 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


18 and 19th Sts. 33-35 E. 18th 
NEW YORK 





ATTENTION is called to the 

importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 28TH St. and Firra ave, 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choicest 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideri.s, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish, and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortaent of 
Old English and other Solid Sil- 
ver and Sheffield Plate. Old 
Miniatures, Porcelains, and rare 
picces of Bric-a-Brac. 








PURE AIR 

AND PLENTY OF IT 
iS THE SUPPORT 
OF GOOD HEALTH. 


A CHANCE OF SCENE 

IS NECESSARY TO RELIEVE 
THE MENTAL STRAIN OF 
MODERN LIFE. 


WITH A TOURIST BICYCLE 


YOU CAN FOLLOW THE HIGHWAYS } 
AND BYWAYS OF COUNTRY TRAVEL $ 
—-REFRESHING BOTH MIND AND } 

2 








BODY. 


GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


308-310 West 59th St,, N. Y. : 
Write for—" AIR: Its HARD AND SOFT SIDE.” ; 











| 3 
Globe Tubular Street Lamp 


Burns kerosene. No chimney. Will not 
blow out. Brilliant flame. Better light 
than gas. Can be set to burn a certain 
number of hours. 


ASK FOR IT. 


R. E. DIETZ CO.,New York. 


SHOPPING DONE: goods 
sam matched, 








selected, purchased ; 
it; advice given about outfits; 





Ansa M. fanafield, 27 est 22d St New York 








CARPETS. 


BROADWAY, | 








<“ or in any occupation in- 
cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood to 
\ motherhood, there is 
nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
aceful as 


SENSE 


Sold by 
all Leading 
Retailers 





RN % \ it\ \ or 
FERRIS’ GOOD 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over 2 million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. I 
Cord-edge button holes, \f) h 
Various shapes—long, )M } 
short, or medium. 
Marshall Field & Co. os iy? 
CHICAGO, dv ith-\. 
Western Wholesale Depot. |) MT” 


FERRIS BROS. sams Ste 
MOTH-PROOF 






















| Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS, 
WATER FILTERS, 
NURSERY ICE BOXES, 
” INFANTS’ FOOD STERILIZERS &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 











Parties will leave New York as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No. 1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National Park. 


No. 2, April 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the same as 
No, 1, but omitting Alaska 


No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New 
— Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colo- 
0. 


The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 


No. 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 


Each of these tours includes a week at the Colum- 
bian Exposition. ; 
The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 


Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition: Special 
Pullman Vestibuied Trains with Dinivg-Cars will 
leave New York for Chicago at frequent intervals 
during the summer. A week at the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the Fair Grounds, 
will be included in the tickets. 


Independent Railroad Tickets to all points. 





g#"Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. of Union Sq ) New York. 





California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is by way of 
Chicago and the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Oars run daily from Chicage to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed tree to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
728 Monadnock Building, Ohica- 


go, ll, 





Jusurance. 


THE ROBERTS PLAN. 
BANGOR, ME., March 2d, 1893. 
INSURANCE EDITOR INDEPENDENT: 
Dear: Sir The inclosed circulars are 
mailed to you because they seem to have an 
absurdity somewhat greater than even the 
usual emanations from Assessment Associ- 
ations. The “ paid-up” policies after Fif- 
teen Years and “Cash Surrender Values”’ 
after Ten Years are such ethereal concep- 
tions that even the “‘ Iron Hall” and the rest 
ofthat tribe are distanced. But there are 
people simple enough to take stock in the 
* York Mutual Aid Association,” and it is 
altogether probable that a great many will 
think that these marvelous values are of the 
same nature as the thing that goes under the 
same name in a real insurance company. 
Very truly yours. 





As there has now been a considerable 
interval since particular assessment soci- 
eties have been much discussed in these 
columns, we have looked over the circu- 
lars with a comparative freshness of in- 
terest and with a mild—a very mild—cu- 
riosity. The York Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion is very young, of course, but talks 
about fifteen years hence and the year 
1899 as if it really expecied to be awake 
when those dates arrive ; it had such ben- 
efit as there may be in a special act of the 
Maine Legislature—as if the laws of num- 
bers had any respect for those of legis- 
latures—-and it has now been for three 
years shining upon a benighted world. It 
requests people to ‘‘ look at our record,” 
made up to last month, and here it is : 





Policies issued during 1890................... 1,025 
Policies issued during 1891............ ...0s 1,081 
Policies issued during 1892................... 2,268 

4,269 


Amt. of insurance written during 189. $2,571,000 


Amt. of insurance written during 1891. 2,691,060 
Amt. of insurance written during 1892. 5,011,500 
$10,278,500 
ACTUAL CASH ASSETS. 
Reserve or surplus fund deposited 
with the State Treasurer of Maine. $10,670 23 
Cash on hand and invested............ 4.578 34 
$15,248 57 

LIABILITIES. 

Valid claims due and unpaid.............. None. 
RESOURCES. - 

Each assessment yields over................ $8,000 

Total claims paid to date over............. $40,000 


‘* The above showing speaks for itself.” 
So it does—a little untruthfully, as when 
it calls the article dealt in insurance: but 
they all do that, and on second thought 
we will amend by saying that there is po 
untruth—instead, there is an aptly stated 
and deftly hidden truth, for the insurance 
is indeed ‘‘insurance written.” Many a 
tramp could write a check fairly, and be- 
tween obligations written and obligations 
paid there is a wide gap. Altho ten and 
a quarter millions of so-called insurance 
are in force, upon which something has 
been paid, there are no liabilities. ‘This. 
society is not peculiar in receiving money 
for which no liability is incurred ; that is 
the customary method of treatment, and 
it illustrates two things: one is the inhe- 
rent weakness of the assessment plan 
(except so far as an adequate reserve is 
provided to sustain it), and the other is 
the favoring difference accorded by law 
tu assessment societies. They call them- 
selves insurance vendors, and they offer 
their article in competition with the con- 
tracts of substantial companies, averrin 
that the quality is as good as theirs an 
the cost less ; yet the company is required 
by law to maintain a definite reserve, and 
the assessment society is left to do as it 
pleases. Some day this glaring absurdity 
will be removed. 

In the circular we read ‘‘no portion of 
death assessments used only to settle 
death claims”; this we suppose to be a 
blunder in phraseology. The scale of 
assessments runs from a dollar for a 
member who begins at twenty, to five 
dollars for one who enters atsixty. There 
is an emergency or surplus fund, to be 
obtained by setting apart 20 per cent. of 
assessment proceeds; this is to be used 
when more than six assessments would 
otherwise be required in any year, thus 
protecting the members—‘‘ to the limit of 
the emergency fund,” as is candidly 
added. But after March of 1299 the in- 
come of this fund is to be equitably di- 
vided, and of course the understanding is 
that the six assessments will always be 
sufficient. So $6 a year will insure a man 
of twenty for life, and $30 will insure one 
of sixty ; the man of sixty must therefore 
live thirty-three years and the man of 
twenty must live 166 years in order to 
pay for his $1,000. Orsuppose we supple- 
ment the table a little : 








Years to live 

A Pi 1 2 order 00 

es. ‘ay yearly. pay in $1,000. 
M... OO 166 
25.. cu Cae 133 
30.. rk lll 
} SE 10 50 95 
Besecvcdccgence 13 00 83 
EE EES: 16 80 72 
Wndesiacandenane 16 80 60 
oi seadecendsaas 21 00 46 
a a ae 80 00 8 


conmagnenerenemetnt 


arabe ete ABR 
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There is no room to talk about com- 
pound interest, for the money is used up 
as it comesin. We still think insurance 
cannot be paid (altho it can easily be 
‘¢ written”) on this basis of cost, but there 
may be 2 race of double-centenarians 
down east in Maine, altho such would not 
seem to need any life insurance. 

The rate schedule of the circular has 
attached a charming note of explanation 
that “if the assessments were half as 
much as ~ this table we would have to 
make double the calls”; this is “truly,” 
as little children say, and if they were 
only a quarter as much four times as 
many would be required. Biddeford 
arithmetic is strong in spots, and in an 
‘* explanation” following we find so deli- 
cious a bit of life insurance wisdom that 
we quote it, preserving the italics as in the 
circular : 

‘* If we were to reduce our assessment rate 
one-half, you will readily see it would re- 

uire double the membership to pay the 

ull amount of the certificate, or twice as 
many assessments, as in the case of some of 
our associations; and still further, if there 
has to be 3,000 members to pay a claim at a 
reduced rate, it increases our liabilities to 
pay, for deaths out of 3,000 in place of 


This is an argument for a small mem- 
bership on high rates, because the more 
members the more deaths ; of course, the 
smaller the membership the better, there 
being fewer deaths ; and thus we find a 
special act of the Maine Legislature in 
corporating that about average in life in- 
surance which the Old Liners never 
knew. 

Printed in pale red ink diagonally across 
this ‘*‘ explanation,” we find this sentence, 
which we copy but do not understand: 
‘This estimate provides for the payment 
of a $5,000 certificate in full by a single 
assessment at the average amount insured 
for.” 

There is a ‘disability feature.” Any 
member who “shall become totally and 
permanently disabled” may surrender his 
certificate and receive one-half of the ben- 
efit in cash, if he has been good. It is not 
specified that he must first have paid any 

articular amount, and for all that appears 

e may draw half the face of his certifi- 
cate if disability befalls him before he bas 
had time to be assessed at all, thus mak- 
ing the York Mutual Aid practically an 
improved insurer against accidents. No 
other society within ovr knowledge has 
this feature ; itis a kind and thoughtful 
provision which meets a real want, and 
the only thing which troubles us is what 
seems to disturb the founders least—we 
do not see the source from which the 
money is to come. 

The Roberts Pian has three special 
features. When a certificate is five, six, 
seven, eight or nine years old it may be 
surrendered for a paid-up certificate for 
50, 60, 70, 80 or 90 per cent. of all the as- 
sessments paid in; after the tenth year, 
the paid-up is to be for one-fourth of the 
original amount, to which each following 
year, up to the fifteenth, is to add 10 per 
cent. Our only comment upon this is 
that it is as easy to ‘‘ write” paid-up cer- 
tificates as anything else. The second 
feature is that in case of death within 
fifteen years only one-half thesum named 
is to be paid, the other half to go into a 
— fund for meeting assessments and 

ues on paid-up certificates; in case of 
survival for fifteen years the certificate is 
to be reduced to half its original amount, 





and to be free of ccst thereafter. We 
ee ney no remarkable specialty in this, 

or it is simply making a certificate good 
for only half its face, whenever maturing, 
in consideration of being declared self- 
supporting after fifteen years. But there 
is a third feature called a cash surrender 
value, payable in cash at the end of fif- 
teen years, thus: ‘‘ Whatever the cost 
may be to the insured during the fifteenth 
year the association will divide equally 
and compute the balance on a 6 per cent. 
basis.” That is: 

f Spee the insured should carry a $2,000 
certificate at the age of thirty and during 
the fifteenth year it should cost $24 to keep 
it in force, it is fair to presume that the 
annual cost to the Reserve Fund would not 
exceed $12 in order to continue the certifi- 
cate in force for $1,000 during the life of the 
insured. And in order to secure a revenue 
of $12 per year, the Association would have 
to invest out of the Reserve Fund the sum 
of $200 at 6 per cent. interest, which sum 
would be the cash surrender value of the 
certificate.” 


In addition to the paid-up certificate, 
there will be an annual dividend from the 
emergency fund after the tenth year. It 
is easy to promise these things, and ability 
to perform them may be safely assumed 
to beas likely as the survival of the asso- 
ciation till the promises mature. The 
Roberts plan is only one more of the 
roundabout devices to get more than a 
hundred cents out of a dollar and avoid 
the law that it takes money to pay money. 
Those who persist in assuming (for the 
sake of the cheapness which would be 

ible if it were only so) that insuring 

ife is wagering against an occasional con- 

tingency instead of being a procéss of ac- 

cumulation may as well get their experi- 

ence under the Roberts plan as under any 
other. Counterfeits are all alike. 

Se 


INSURANCE STATEMENT. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY. 

THE Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, grants both life and accident in- 
surance and each of the very best character. 
The Company has a paid-up cash capital of 
a million dollars, total assets of $15,029,- 
921.09, liabilities of $12,450,126.85, with asur-. 
plus of $2,579,794.24. These figures tell an 
interesting story, particularly in view of 


the fact that the Company is only twenty- 
nine yearsof age. ‘Iheyshow that the Com- 
pany has always received conservative and 
wise management under the able manage- 
ment of James G. Batterson, its President, 
and Rodney Dennis, Secretary. 


____ INSURANCE. 
1851. 1893. 


THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 























AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. . 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 











The Travelers 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is THE 


Largest Accident Company in the World, 
Larger than All Others in America Together. 


ALSO 


Foremost Life Company of New England. 





Gain in New Life Insurance written in 1892 over 1891, 
nearly double that of any other New England Company. 





Paid Policy Holders in 1892, $1,798,000 


ASSETS, $15,029,000. 


SURPLUS, $2,579,000. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1893. 


ASSETS................4+ boss wsceed $8,093,055 23 
LIABILITIES............00...00+ 7,069,868 66 
SUBPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. : 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00, 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..823.026,000 61 
ETRBILiaiEs 1592--923-939-090 3} 


$2,328,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate pee. 
oe nnaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
Ev icy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the insured 
— nies, rates and oo os age sent er 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS. President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres, 


ee ys 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1893 





Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 v0 
Reserves tor Insurance in 


Ea i 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 








MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secre Brookl Depart 
Court and Montague Streets. lyn, N. ° _ 
I.¢£ MODUSALD, General Manager Western De- 


nt. 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
General Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 


t 
Cnioago, Til. 
o 6 L- saemen General Manager Pacific Coast 


en 
. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 4 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 









* - ance 
Company: 
Philadelphia. 
TATEMENT. 
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ORIENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
Statement of Condition, January 2, 1893, 





Cepital Steck, pald up in 
BUR <ocsccdgands Kietoss-s0c60es $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for Re-insurance. 925,299 73 
Outstanding Losses and all 

other Liabilities.......... 215,931 04 
Net Surplus..................+4 48,751 08 


a . 
TOTAL CASH ASSETS. $2,189,981 85 


SURPLUS, as regards 
Policy holders........ $1,048,751 08 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS, 






tate, County, City. and Town Bonds, 
Cash in Bank and in Agents’ hands. 
ORE EROS ..cccccsscccvsccescoccne 
nterest accrued, and Rents..... 
Loans on Mortqaass, first lien... 
Loans secured by Stocks and Bonds.. 


TOTAL ASSETS.......... $2,189,981 85 


CHAS. B. WHITING, President. 
JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary, 
HOWARD W. COOK, Ass’t Sec’y, 
B. W. FRENCH, Gen. Agt. West’n Dept., Chicago, I) 
TREZERANT & COCHRAN, Gen. Agt. S.-W, Dept., 


ALFRED STILLMAN Gen. Agt. Pacifi 
N, Gen, ° y 
Francisco, Cal. oe Snee Deee., fan 














WE All you have guessed about life 

insurance may be wrong. If you 

PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutua Lire, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1993, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... $3,690,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
NEG Tis ccwbawestcncestisccscccecsoces 1,472,142 48 





Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1892, to 3ist December, 1892..,............+ 3,759,193 05 


Losses paid during the same 
MIRE. oo cccoscncasescicecsas $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $738,617 09 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,027,000 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, estimated at............seceeceeeeees 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
Cash in Bank................55 By Wien eaeena vas 276,262 99 

IIE .cgbscniecee oh lene, sackeesecsenss 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the ontstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1892, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 


5 CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
. A. RAVEN, EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
308 EPH HL. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, G és 
,LIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGO 
EORGE BLISS, GEO 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
SOHN D- HEWLETT, | LEANDE 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
1850. 


1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE (C0. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: meade 
OE CRSER, BURFORD ‘Se ee residowt 
: ‘Assistant Secretary 
j Actuary 
Cashier 
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RG K ; e GUARKA 
ME POLICY which ‘embraces every valuable fea: 
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FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
eate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


Ren Mates nx, <ceesied ss:g:scecise'es Reig io cleo shoseiers arcltaoe $12,531,016 75 
Sh Ghet IRE RN anos. 6 oo 6 0 9 cis. sie uw s:0ie: 6imieia'inig biaiseig'ect 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ..........cc cee ce cee cece eces 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. .................eeeeee 3,916,000 00 
Pir cRNaTAM NAD oiooy ie oles ocr oo oie’ ire esa eierbiaidereins ee 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums.. 3,865,275 37 
ROTI WA REIN Sinise soci Sacaieace Sas be isiece wiles ebwele $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
TOUSEN Esco hoo eo since once oesiselerelnaatcr 1,618,362 89 


TOTAL LIABILITIES..................-.. ” $120,694,250 89 


SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 





$16,804,948 10 








Total Premium Income............ Mixercurets  iatessvetuiessiete $25,040,113 93 
Enterest, TCMGS OtC s:. 55.0; 0:0 5 vied tie's decoities'ss ceeeies sees. 5,896,476 QO 
TOTAL INCOME.................... Riivewtarers Soca $30,936,590 83 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
MN ORBERIMIES 320 isi0i0 loleielo davon dicdelwiswigiesieNee > 4 sosinares $7,896,589 29 
Endowmien te aids <<. 5 +:<i:e cieisin ein aia 04:0's ais 0:0 sje elsisisisieio 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..$18,995,012 33 
ASO NIN IRN READ eee ca nso aa a ak o's 4c S504 "6a cis +S eeneesysse' 4,178,316 60 
Agency Expenses, Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
TAD ie orton wninaseis aise <6 inte’ ees «..-. 1,851,246 18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses............. - 1,629,715 65 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. .............-..--.85- $21,654,290 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, 173,605,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. Ne assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 





Old and Young. 


EARTH'S EASTER SONG. 


BY THERON BROWN. 








FULL moon, and flowing tide; 
Behind the East a dream 
Of years that lived and died 
To make one hour supreme. 
And now where shadows climb 
Silent from sea to land 
Eternity and Time 
Stand smiling hand in band. 


We heard all winter-night 
The inshore billows comb, 
Till the dead world lay white 
Under their frozen foam. 
No sign the heavens gave 
Where spring or morn began, 
And earth was but the grave 
Of the last hope of man. 


Cold on our Life of life 
The drifts of ruin lay; 
The waves of sin and strife 
Had swept our Joy away;— 
When lo, the Heart that broke 
Bearing all human pain, 
Of its own yearnings woke, 
And warmed the world again! 


O Love with April breath, 
Your winds of dawn we know; 
They turn the snows of Death 
To blossoms where they blow. 
No more the Spoiler spurns 
Your altars overthrown ; 
Your buried Prince returns 
In triumph to his own. 


Sing, stars that saw him rise! 
O’er Jesus’ empty tomb, 
With all your heavenly dyes 

Ye flowers of Easter, bloom ! 
Chime, bells in every tower, 
And every heart and mind 
Hail Earth’s thanksgiving hour, 
God’s sunrise to mankind ! 
BosTON, Mass. 
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SIDE LIGHTS UPON EASTER. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 








‘““ YES, we are quite ready for Easter 
now! Dear Mrs. Duganne, you must see 
the gown and hat that have just come 
home for Amabel; even she is satisfied 
with my scheme of color ; and I assure you 
such a wind flower for delicacy is hard to 
clothe. I dare confess to you, that when 
the things were tried on, and she stood 
looking down a moment, I could think of 
nothing but the Genius of Devotion! Dr. 
Longsmile declares she is the inspiration 
of many of his best thoughts since we took 
the pew nearest the chancel.” 

The two ladies were ascending the grand 
staircase of the grand house in which at 
last Mrs. Russ expressed herself, as she 
liked to assert, and through an open door 
they beheld ‘‘ the Genius of Devotion,” in 
a rose-colored tea gown, gazing seriously 
at her ‘inspired ” costume. 

At sound of Mrs. Duganne’s voice she 
started forward. 

‘**Oh, Mrs. Duganne! I hope Lucy is as 
happy over her Easter suit as I am now. 
Last night I fairly worried for fear, you 
know. Yet Mamma is an artist, and I 
might trust her eye for color.” 

‘*We need only pray for fine weather,” 
added Mrs. Russ, devoutly. 

The writer of this sketch is inadequate 
to a description of the gown and mantle 
and hat, into which the mother had put 
her best meditations at the Church’s festi- 
val season. In them were cunningly 
blended the shades of violet, with touches 
of daffodil yellow, these in cashmere and 


cestors to boast of than the best of us!” 
declared Mrs. Russ, who had none to 
mention. 

With much sprightliness she turned 
to the tall, dignified woman, who was 
absently stroking the folds of cashmere 
sweeping over a chair beside her. 

‘Do you not feel that the more general 
observance of festivals is% delightful fea- 
ture of church life at present? Such 
interests naturally cluster about them.” 

“That is true,” answered Mrs, Du- 
ganne, fixing her glance on the pretty 
and worldly face of her hostess; ‘‘if we 
can keep hold of the inner meaning they 
are real helps, and the Resurrection !”— 

“Ab, I am not theological, for that 
matter; our Dr. Longsmile, the most 
eloquent preacher, asserts that theology 
should never be mentioned in the same 
breath with the joyful Christmas and 
Easter days. Tradition is entirely blind 
as to the—the ideas people connect with 
them ; what you probably have in mind. 
Creeds and traditions just separate 
Christians instead of uniting them in sim- 
ple worship. If we look at Easter, as 
say, ‘The Coronation of Life,’ the whole 
world can join in celebrating it. Dr. 
Longsmile talks of the day when there 
will be no more question ‘ what and why,’ 
but Adoration will cover the wicked dif- 
ferences of sect.” 

‘* We can understand bonnets, aad pos- 
sibly worship them, also,” Mrs. Duganne 
remarked, dryly ; but she laid her hand 
on Amabel’s shoulder with an impulsive 
desire to ask, ‘‘ Are we sisters of those 
women who were last at the Cross and 
first at the Sepulcher?” It seemed hope- 
less to name such symbols, where the 
need of an atoning and risen Christ was 
never hinted. 

Euphemia Russ, in her way, was con- 
scious of a discord, and would not suffer 
the visitor to depart without retrieving 
her character as a spiritual being. 

‘“‘T have a little treat in store, far more 
to your tastes than millinery, dear Mrs. 
Duganne. A painting by an unknown 
artist who has achieved success, Lacrosse 
assured me.” 

She led the way into a small sitting 
room, where the decliniog sun of the 
afternoon gave vitality to the delicate 
d: tails of the scene so many have striven 
to portray. 

‘* Inthe Morning Watches,” was instinct 
with hopeful life; one felt the slowly 
nearing sup, the stir of insects, the soft 
tremor of leaves; and the indistinct Form 
of Him whom Mary mistook for the gar- 
dener later on, was strangely majesiic. 
Mrs. Russ noted with curiosity bordering 
on envy the emotion of one whom she 
secretly looked up to as ‘‘ genuine.” 

‘“‘T should like just once to feel so!” 
she admitted to herself; but enigmas 
could not detain her vagrant fancies long. 





‘‘Comfortably shabby,” Jane Asquith 
called the sunny old homestead in King’s 
Square from which fashion had ebbed 
tho it was still acharmed spot to many 
up-town dwellers, 

‘* For three generations,” she would say, 
‘‘ we have strictly observed the rule that 
nothing in the house shall be too good for 
use. Behold! our china has indeed come 
down, but the furniture comes up in value 
each year now, even the holes in the 
library carpet are becoming sacred to the 
dear boots that hollow them.” 

The seven young Asquiths overflowed 
their boundaries with bubbling life, and 
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The Asquiths were musical, and, as 
Margaret, the family oracle, declared to 
their cousin, Mrs. Duganne, ‘‘ musical to 
our sorrow !” The inland city of Paxton 
was not too large to make abundant use 
of domestic talent on occasions, so Ted, 
Robert and James, Jane, Margaret and 
Dell Asquith were in demand from one 
end of the town to the other. They 
played different instruments and sang in 
clear, true voice, and now—Easter was at 
hand. 

A busy family conclave was broken 
early one morning by Mrs. Duganne’s 
entrance. Margaret was holding forth, 
encouraged by her brothers crying ‘‘ Hear! 
hear! now you’re talking sense!” while 
the mother protested, with a laugh and a 
warning hand on the little woman’s shoul 
der: ‘‘ You do exaggerate so ; the case is 
not so bad after all.” 

*‘Cousin Louisa” was dearly beloved, 
and a constant resource in perplexed 
moods. The thread of discourse was 
taken up again at the visitor’s request, 
and once more ‘Easter is not a religious 
festival to lots of people,” Margaret as- 
serted. ‘‘It is a show day or a work day ; 
and I am sorry it has been added to 
Christmas, that is too much now for the 
weak.” 

*“*Faint yet pursuing’!” quoted Jane, 
calmly. ‘‘We are making a list of en- 
gagements, and find that our charity 
music compels us to take different ways. 
No one but baby Lee will go with Mamma 
to our own church ”— 

‘‘ And,” broke in Margaret, ‘‘ we hear 
through Mary Strong that her mother is 
to decorate their new chapel on E Street 
with two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of flowers in memory of ‘Grandma Ellis.’” 

‘*Oh dear!” exclaimed Mrs. Duganne, 
with real pain. ‘‘ That sweet, modest 
woman, who so disliked a parade, and 
thought the waste of money an actual 
sir. in this needy world !” 

‘**“Why could it not be ‘a bed in the 
hospital,’” suggested Jane, ‘‘ or ‘a gift to 
the Day Nursery started by Mrs, Ellis.’” 

**Or ‘the nucleus of the newsboys’ li- 
brary’ for which we are begging,” added 
eager voices. 

‘* Mrs. Strong feels that the fragility of 
the offering increases its spiritual beauty,” 
explained Mrs. Asquith, with a demure 
glance. ‘‘‘ Remember the box of precious 
ointment of which our Lord approved,’ 
she said to me last night, ‘and it seems 
to me a sordid kind of tribute which 
turns money to practical uses and no 
other !’” 

‘* Have you talked with her, Mamma? 
Oh, I hope you protested with all your 
might!” Margaret again ejaculated. 

‘*T think a grain of selfishness mingles 
with the offering, when it is so removed 
from the taste of the person commemo- 
rated,” Mrs. Duganne observed slowly ; 
‘“‘and alas! for the box of alabaster, 
which has covered so much extravagance 
requiring an apology from the Bible.” 

‘* Fancy us sending such a syperb order 
to Donnelly!” laughed Ted, clasping his 
hands over his head ; “‘ but we simply lay 
ourselves out. Money isn’t of much ac- 
count with us, we know so little about it.” 

Dell Asquith, the silent partner of her 
sister Jane in work and in pleasure, sigh- 
ed out : 

‘‘How can one judge what is right and 
within bounds? I would so enjoy an 
Easter service—a religious one—in which 
my mind was not vexed about the success 
of the music. I go to my mission school 
in the morning, and make the round of 
the hospitals with Jane in the afternoon, 
only tosing. Margaret goes out of town 
five miles to the dedication of John War- 
ren’s little church; she dines afterward 
at his mother’s. Our boys assist in 
choruses, and Ted will relieve poor 
George Drew who is ill, by playing the 
flute accompaniment at St. David’s,morn- 
ing and evening. Are we keeping our 
own vineyard, do you think, when we 
drive business at such a pace ?” 

*‘ John Warren tells his people to stop 
thinking of their own vineyards and their 
own souls! It is pure selfishness, he rea- 
sons, to worry about one’s own salvation. 
We are put in this world to assist others,” 
Jane interposed. 

“‘ John perverts an evident truth. The 





Bible charges every man to keep his soul, 
and how can we give out spiritual meat if 
we never stop to. be fed?” said Cousin 
Louisa, ignoring Margaret’s flushed face. 
“‘T agree with your several ideas of ‘ fes- 
tivals.’ Who will suggest a compromise ?” 





Mrs. Ruse’s prayer for fine weather was 
apparently answered that mild and sunny 
Easter day. 

Amabel Russ, beautiful as an exotic 
flower, knelt in the radiance of the stained 
window from which a group of Apostles 
looked, perhaps in wonder. No inhar- 
monious garb threw her mother’s 
“*scheme of color” into disgrace by un- 
pleasant neighborhood; for Mrs. Russ 
studied toilets before she selected her pew. 
Dr. Longsmile was aided to much poetic 
and philosophic thought of Resurrection, 
that left ‘‘ the Resurrection and the Life” 
unnamed. But the same Scripture, and 
the same noble hymns and anthems sanc- 
tioned by worshiping ages arose from 
each sanctuary which adopts even super- 
ficially the title of Christian, 

The chapel on E Street was a bower of 
delicious bloom and perfume, and Mrs, 
Leander Strong, in muffling crapes, en- 
joyed the short-lived wealth of her tribute 
to a saintly woman whose virtues she did 
not aspire to imitate. Much real feeling, 
doubtless, awoke in that atmosphere of 
religious exaltation, and her money was 
hers to dispense. Who shall judge of ways 
and results ? 

The Asquiths’ day was one to be marked 
in the family calendar. A slight cold 
gave Dell the coveted opportunity to sit 
with her mother and baby Lee in the pew, 
joining the general service of joy. Jane 
Asquith, choosing another mate, sang 
here and there to the sick and crippled in 
hospital wards, conscious of that strong, 
beautiful vitality given her of God, as if 
it were wings for the weak and discour- 
aged. If healing atides in any voice, cer- 
tainly our friend Jane’s had caught the 
charm and diffused it. It was reserved 
for John Warren and Margaret to discover 
what selfishness lurks in the most benev- 
olent, since each demanded the other’s 
help in making of life ‘a perfect whole.” 

“*My usefulness as a minister depends 
entirely upon you, Margaret,” he asserted 
—among other things. 

‘*T care nothing about your usefulness 
as a minister—in this connection,” she 
replied, saucily. ‘I do care a little about 
you !” 

“*So long as the connection is made we 
will let usefulness go to-day,” he re- 
sponded, joyfully. ‘‘Next week I will 
deliver a discourse on the divine permis- 
sion to give that we may receive again. 
A truly orthodox creed—in this connec- 
tion I” 

Mrs. Asquith, with wet eyes, kissing 
Margaret good-night, said: ‘‘One ex- 
perience we scarcely foresaw with all our 
plans for Easter Sunday; but Love is 
truly a new life, perhaps a resurrection. 
I feel like a girl myself again !” 

BRUNSWICK, ME. 
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“RESURRECTED.” 
BY LOUISE R, BAKER. 


It was the eve of Easter, Good Satur- 
day, as they called it in the little Ameri- 
can village, towered over by the little 
Moravian church., It was a glorious Eas. 
ter Eve, calm and holy and warm—warm 
as June a little further north. The Caro- 
lina winds just blew enough to make one 
person smile at another when they met, 
just enough to make them feel buoyant 
and happy, and good all over. 

But Mary Tyler felt neither buoyant nor 
happy nor good on that delectable after- 
noon, neither buoyant nor happy nor good 
as the shadows crept over the town and 
darkened the little gray church, and hid 
the fences across on the hills. She had 





gone about the usual duties of the ordina- | 


ry day. She had not been to church 
where those other mothers sat holding the 
remarkably good babies that in this spe- 
cial village learn so early to mind their 
manners. Last Easter-tide things had 
been different. Ah, but then Mary had 
her baby! Now the baby lay under the 
green grass in the graveyard. She had 
placed lilies on the small round mound; 





yes, she had done that much, but she had 
not attended the ceremonies of the poetic- 
al Moravian worship, and would not fol- 
low along with that uplifted congrega- 
tion that would sally out of the dark por- 
tals of the old church, surge into the 
graveyard and stand waiting for the 
dawn, singing of the resurrection. She, 
and Pete too, had done this last year, but 
things were different. They had stood 
beside the old people’s graves and sung 
of the resurrection. The old people had 
not gone until they were weary of the 
world, and until the world was nothing 
but a trouble to them ; for the world re- 
quires that people have teeth and eyes and 
hearing to get along in it at all. That 
song of the resurrection had seemed a 
glorious thing in connection with the poor 
old mother, who had wept over the loss of 
sight and hearing and teeth. But the 
baby— Who could stand beside a little 
bit of a grave like that and be satisfied 
and thankful in regard to the resurrec- 
tion? Not Mary Tyler certainly. 

“‘ Why couldn’t the Lord a-taken her ?” 
Mrs. Tyler stood in the door of her little 
cottage; her eyes were gazing down the 
road as she stralned her ears to catch the 
sound of a child's voice sobbing. 

‘*Tt’s Idy’s baby you mean?” Pete rose 
from the wooden chair by the table and 
also came to the door. ‘It’s hard for a 
little child to have no mother.” 

‘“*No mother and no one that wants it, 
no one a-livin’ that wouldn’t be grateful 
ef the Lord hed a-taken it,” muttered Mrs. 
Tyler; ‘“‘but he sent yer fer mine. Pete 
Tyler, I tell you there’s some’n harder’n 
hevin’ no mother, they’s little and they 
don’t know ; but fer a mother to hev no 
child ”— 

Pete went back to his chair, for what 
words of comfort could he offer? She 
wouldn’t hear of going to the church ; she 
wouldn’t listen to any talk of the far-off 
resurrection. She wanted her haby close 
in her arms, she wanted its morning kiss, 
she wanted to rock it to sleep at nights. 

‘‘O Lord, give her back to me!” sobbed 
the woman in the doorway. She had 
thrown her apron over her head and was 
leaning heavily against theframe., ‘‘ Give 
her back to me, Lord!” 

‘‘ That ain’t a-doin’ no good,” said the 
man, soothingly. 

‘* Lord, let me believe in the resurrec- 
tion!” cried the woman, hysterically ; ‘‘ fer 
I quit a-believin’ when I put the lilies on 
her grave.” 

**Don’t,” said Pete, huskily. ‘‘ When 
you hear ’em singin’ it’ll all come back.” 

**T ain’t done much good in this world, 
but I ain’t done much barm, neither,” 
continued the woman’s voice, with a 
plaintive ring in it. ‘‘ That little thing 
a-bawlin’ down yander would be glad fer 
to git to Heaven; but my baby was con- 
tent yer, a settin’ in my lap and starin’ at 
me hard. Lord, take that’n and let me 
hev mine.” 

**Come in and shet the door,” urged 
Pete. 

‘“*The church bell is ringin’,” cried 
Mary, dropping her apron and turning 
her tearful eyes toward her husband. 
‘* All them people will come a-crowdin’ 
up from the village. They ain’t got no 
sorrow ; they kin set and listen and be- 
lieve; but I can’t.” 

She came in then and shut the door. 
She went to work and cooked the supper. 
She put it on the table and seated herself 
behind the steaming teapot ; but she did 
not eat. 

‘* Help yourself to a drop of the tea,” 
said Pete ; ‘‘ it’ll make you feel better.” 

Mrs. Tyler shook her head. 

“Let me give you a bit of the toast. 
Folks must eat fer to live.” 

‘“*T can’t eat,” saidthe woman. “ After 
awhile the bell will ring agin. After 
awhile the people will git out of their 
beds and hurry so’s to be in time.” 

‘“‘Not until near mornin’,” said Pete, 
reassuringly. ‘‘The bell won’t ring no 
more now till it rings fer—fer the resur- 
rection.” 

‘‘Fer the hymn in the graveyard,” 
acquiesced the woman. ‘Pete, I’m 
gunno tell you some’n. I'm gunno set up 
all night and pray, kneel there at the 

winder and look out at the graveyard and 
pray. I’m gunno ast the Lord in the right 





sperit fer to let her come back. Sech 
things has ben done—the widder’s son was 
give to her, Pete.” 

A dubious expression stole over Pete’s 
face. ‘There ain’t none of them cere- 
monies nowadays,” he said, hopelessly, 
** You'd best go to bed, Mary; and ef you 
want to pray, why in the mornin’ ”— 

‘I won’t hev nothin’ to do with the 
mornin’. Ef the Lord don’t give her back 
to-night, then I've quit a-believin’ fer- 
ever.” 

‘When you hear the singin’,” repeated 
Pete, with a sigh, ‘‘ you'll git over feelin’ 
thataway.” 

‘*Mebbe as I'll hev her in my arms 
when I hear the singin’.” 

All the sadness had gone from Mary 
Tyler ; there was a jubilant light in her 
eyes. ‘*Mebbe when you come out from 
the bedroom, Pete, you’ll see me a-settin’ 
there a-cuddlin’ her little feet up in my 
lap. Mebbe as her head’ll be restin’ on my 
shoulder. Mebbe as she'll be singin’ to her 
baby doll. No, I ain’t quit a-believin’ yit. 
I’ve give the Lord a chance. 

The man walked heavily across the 
floor and into the bedroom. This mood 
was worse than the other. People had 
always called Mary Tyler a sensible 
woman; but she had never had any real 
trouble before, only fruit spoiling on her 
bands and the like. She had been a good 
woman too, and it did seem hard that the 
Lord should try her beyond her strength. 
It did seem awful, too, to hear Mary talk- 
ing in that desperate fashion about giv- 
ing the Lord a chance. How much bet- 
ter it would be to stand by the lily-cover- 
ed mound and, bowing to the Almighty’s 
will, be content to wait. Life after all was 
short, and the baby,why the baby had got 
out of a heap of trouble, not a doubt of 
it. A warm tear splashed on Pete Tyler’s 
rough cheek. She was such a cunning 
little maid. If only the old ceremonies 
were not altogether laid aside, if only it 
were possible that a woman, praying all 
night with her eyes upon a graveyard, 
could cause the resurrection of that dainty 
flaxen-haired baby. With what an 
amount of energy she used to pull his 
boots across the floor in the evening, get- 
ting them out of sight. How quietly she 
used to sit on the stool at his feet and 
*¢ fink!” 

Mary Tyler turned the lamp dim before 
she took up her vigil at the window. She 
had worked herself into the right spirit. 
She was humble and submissive; she 
called herself hard names to the Lord, but 
she wanted her baby; more than any- 
thing on earth or in Heaven she wanted 
herbaby. She would be so thankful for 
the favor ; tho she lived to be an old, old 
woman she would never get over being 
thankful. She would be a model Chris- 
tian woman, refusing to “jaw” with 
Pete even when he was terribly out of 
humor, remembering that the best of 
men will lose their tempers at times, and 
she would attend church every Sabbath, 
rain or shine. 

The view from the cottage window took 
in apiece of the moonlit road, the glori- 
fied old church and the graveyard. The 
neighbors had said that it was a pity 
Mary Tyler lived so near the graveyard, 
it kept her trouble fresh. But she was 
glad as she knelt there praying that she 
was so very near. She knew the exact 
spot where she must look to see that lit- 
tle white-robed figure start for home. 
When would it happen? How long must 
she pray ? 

The wind rose a little, The woman at 
the window could see the branches of the 
pine tree swaying over the lily-covered 
mound, “Lord, it’s twelve o’clock,” she 
murmured; ‘“‘won’t you let her come 
soon ?” 

One, two, three—three times the kitch- 
en clock sounded. Was it possible that 
the sounds were only an hour apart? 

“Four o’clock! O Lord, won’t you 
let her come ?” 

After four o’clock a hopeless feeling 
settled upon Mary Tyler. Her head sank 
on her hands; she had no more tears 0 
shed. “Jest fer a minute, Lord,” she 


pleaded ; ‘‘I won’t ast her fer always. 
Jest let me kiss her good-by. She didn’t 
know I was her mother, Lord, and she 
wouldn’t kiss me good-by. Let me st 
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and hold her while the people is singin’ of 
the resurrection, and I'll believe.” 

Clear and peacefully the bell rang out. 
The people crowded up from the village. 
She knew how the procession filed from 
the doors of the church, the minister 
leading. Yes, it was very beautiful. They 
were in the graveyard, the dawn was 
breaking in the east, men and women aud 
children were singing. Her prayer had 
not been answered. 

The clock in the kitchen struck five. 
Mrs. Tyler raised her head from her nerve- 
less hands. She was going to look at the 
church and that throng of singers. She 
was going to call out her unbelief ina 
loud voice, She was going— Ah, what 
was it? 

Crossing over the graveyard, coming 
directly toward her cottage, was a little 
white-robed figure. 

The woman rose, trembling, from her 
place at the window. She went to 
the door of the bed room and called 
“ Pete !” 

Pete, whose rest had been broken, ap- 
peared in answer to the call. 

‘Pete, she’s comin’. I prayed all night, 
Pete; I ast the Lord to let me hev her fer 
a minute; I knew it couldn’t be fer al- 
ways.” 

“‘ You’ve ben dreamin’,” said Pete, 

“Don’t you hear the noise at the door? 
Go and open it. It’s our baby come to 
give me good-by. Go and open the door, 
Pete.” But even as she spoke she grasped 
his arm and held him back. 

“Mary, you shouldn’t be prayin’ fer 
sech things; it wa’n’t meant. You’ve 
went to sleep; you’ve ben dreamin’.” 

‘‘Lord, I believe in the resurrection,” 
murmured the woman, reverently. ‘‘ Pete, 
don’t you hear that?” 

“It’s nothin’ but the dog.” 

‘“‘] prayed all night, and now you will 
not even open the door. O Lord, dear 
Lord, I do believe in the resurrection!” 

Decidedly there was a noise at the door; 
something was pushing against it. Pete 
Tyler, repeating that it was “‘ nothin’ but 
the dog,” advanced cautiously and turned 
the knob. “Jeff, we ain’t a-gunno hev 
you in yer,” he announced cheerfully 
enough ; and then he uttered an exclama- 
tion not of delight but of astonishment 
and terror; and a little white-robed figure 
came unbidden into the room. 

She stood there, gazing about her as tho 
she did not see or understand. The pretty 
yellow hair was all about the fair little 
face. 

“Lord, I believe in the resurrection,” 
murmured Mrs. Tyler, huskily. 

It was the man who never prayed for 
the impossible, who went up to the child 
and catching hold of the little damp 
robe with his shaking fingers drew her to 
him. “Mary,” he said, brokenly, “ you 
ast the Lord to let you kiss her. She’s 
come back fer her kiss.” 

But somehow the strange terror van- 
ished with the sense of touch; flesh and 
blood were under Pete Tyler’s fingers. 
He reached across to the lamp and turned 
the wick as high as it would go. ‘Yes, 
Mary, you must kiss her and hold her in 
yer arms jest for a little,” he said; then 
he scrutinized the diminutive embodied 
spirit closely and then he burst intoa 
nervous laugh, ‘‘Teck yer hands away 
from yer eyes, Mary, and quit,” he or- 
dered ; “‘ it’s Idy Wilson’s baby, and she’s 
wanderin’ in her sleep.” 

At this moment Idy Wilson’s baby 
awoke, perceived the unfamiliar sur- 
roundings and commenced screaming in 
a thoroughly human manner. 

“Git off them damp clothes and quiet 
her,” said Pete. 

Half an hour later Idy Wilson’s baby 
was closing her big blue eyes right con- 
tentedly as her small body grew more and 
more accustomed to the pitch and fling of 
Mrs. Tyler’s favorite rocker. 

“‘Mebbe as we kin keep her ; mebbe as 
she was sent in plact of the other one,” 
said Pete, anxiously. 

“Mebbe as we kin keep her? I reckon 
80,” answered Mrs. Tyler, continuing the 
rocking. “Pete Tyler, I wouldn’t give 
her up fer worlds ; all the Wilsons in the 
Universe couldn’t tear her from me ; not 
88 they'd want to,dare knows. To let 
the pore little mortal walk around in her 








gown like that! 
Wilsons, never !” 

Pete stood for a long time regarding his 
wife and Idy’s baby. The big blue eyes 
that had been closing peacefully opened 
to their widest and stared at him. 

‘* Mebbe as she’d like a baby doll fer to 
sing to?” he said, hesitatingly. 

A pair of woman’s eyes looked up at 
him softly. ‘‘Mebbe as she would,” said 
Mrs. Tyler ; “ go and git it fer her.” 

GERMANTOWN, MD. 
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GRANDMOTHER TO HER GRAND- 
SON. 


BY CELIA THAXTER,. 





OH ! what are all Time’s treasures worth 
_ Compared to this love and its sweet sur- 
prise ; 
My little heaven upon the earth, 
With your pale gold hair and your serious 
eyes! 


Who could have dreamed that a joy like 
this 
Lay in wait on life’s downward slope, 
To flood the heart with a freshet of bliss, 
And brighten eve with the morning’s 
hope! 


How dear the sound of the little feet, 
And the clasp of the little hand, how 
dear ! 
And the little voice that falls so sweet, 
Like thrilling music upon my ear! 


Oh ! to shield you from all life’s harms, 
My fair white lamb with the innocent 
eyes, 
To gather you close in my loving arms 
Safe from the frown of the lowering skies! 


But into the wide world you must go 
From home’s soft nest and its shelter 
warm, 
Sorrow to meet and care to know 
In ways that are rough and dark with 
storm. 


Heaven be good to you, dearest one ! 
Help you to fight all the powers of ill, 
Through life’s long day to its setting sun 
Keep you God’s soldier, conquering still. 
ISLES OF SHOALS. 





THE LITTLE LAD. 
AN EASTER STORY. 
BY MARION THORNE. 


CHoIR practice to-night at St Paul’s. 
The light falling on the stained glass win- 
dows gives to passers-by no hint of the 
beautiful colors that charm the eye when 
the light is outside instead of in. 

Soft, low notes float gently on the quiet 
air. The organist is playing while the 
choir is gathering. 

The clock points to seven as a tall, slen- 
der boy comes hurriedly down the aisle, 
and the frown fades from the brow of the 
little professor. 

‘*Ah, at last!” he exclaimed; ‘one 
moment more and you would have been 
late, Morrell.” 

It is not often that a choir boy is late at 
St. Paul’s. It is too difficult to get into 
the leading choir of the city for any boy 
torisk a dismissal. In fact, Dwight Mor- 
rell is the only one of the twenty who 
would dare come so near as this to being 
late ; but Morrell has the finest voice of 
them all—and is perfectly well aware of 
that fact. 

He glances at the clock with a careless 
smile that exasperates the fiery little di- 
rector, who cails out, sharply, ‘‘ We will 
begin at once.” The rehearsal goes on, 
but it is not satisfactory to the professor. 
He glances impatiently once or twice at 
Morrell. Finally he raps angrily on the 
table with his baton. 

“Stop! stop! That will not do, Mor- 
rell, You are not singing well to-night.” 

The hot color flushes the boy’s face. A 
quick retort trembles on his tongue, but 
he does not quite dare to utterit. He 
does not realize how clearly his feeling is 
written on his face. The professor under- 
stands as well as if he had spoken. 

“If you are not willing to practice, Mr. 
Morrell, I can find some one who will,” 
he says, brusquely. 

Morrell started angrily and bit his lip. 
He had been so long the leading singer of 
St. Paul’s choir, that it had never occurred 
to him that he could be dispensed with. 
That the professor must have some one 
else in view, or he would never have ven- 








tured such a reproof, seemed to him cer- 
tain. He choked down his furious anger, 
and said, coldly : 

‘*Can we try that passage again, sir?” 

This time there were no false notes, 
and the professor’s brow cleared. ‘‘ That 
is better,” he said, heartily, as the last 
sweet notes died away. 

The rehearsal over, the boys quickly 
disappeared. Half a dozen of them left 
the church together, Dwight Morrell 
among them. 

‘* What ailed the professor to-night, 
anyhow ?” he began, then—‘‘ Get out of 
the way, you little beggar,” he burst out, 
angrily, to a pale-faced little fellow who 
was leaning on his crutch, in the vesti- 
bule. As he spoke, his foot hit the 
crutch, which went flying down the steps, 
while the boy, with a sharp cry, fell 
heavily to the stone floor. 

Morrell half started, as if to help the 
boy up, but another was before him—a 
bright-faced lad, who sprang forward 
and, lifting the little fellow to his feet, 
held him till another boy handed up the 
crutch. : 

“Tf you meant to do that, Dwight Mor- 
rell, it was a mean, cowardly trick,” ex- 
claimed the bright-faced boy, his blue 
eyes blazing with honest indignation as 
they looked straight into Morrell’s black 
ones. 

Morrell shrugged his shoulders, ‘* Much 
ado about nothing,” he quoted, airily, and 
went down the steps without a backward 
glance. 

‘What was that little wretch doing 
there, anyhow?” he said to his chum, 
Dick Wilson, who had stood silently by 
during this little episode, and now walked 
on with him. Dick was Morreli’s ardent 
admirer; he could see no fault in his 
friend. 

‘*He’s Matthews’s nephew, I believe,” 
he said ; ‘‘came to live with him lately. 
Matthews is down with chills ’n’ fever, 
’n’ that little chap is doing his work at 
the church.” 

‘“Humph!” growled Morrell. ‘‘ Pretty- 
looking sexton he is—for St. Paul's. But 
say, Dick, what did ail the professor to- 
night? He never dared come down on 
me like that before.” 

‘“*He was mighty peppery to-night— 
that’s a fact,” said Dick, Then, witha 
side glance at his friend, he added, hesi- 
tatingly: ‘‘His son is back from Ger- 
many. Theysay he’s no end of a singer.” 

Morrell was silent fora moment. His 
heart beat quickly, and the blcod rusbed 
to his head. ‘‘So that’s what it means.” 
he said, presently. ‘‘The professor wants 
to pick a quarrel with me, so’s to have an 
excuse for turning me off ’n’ putting his 
son in my place.” 

‘‘Looks kinder that way,” assented 
Dick; ‘“‘but you needn’t ter bother. I 
don’t believe he c’n sing any better’n you 
can.” 

Morrell raised his head proudly. His 
belief in his own musical ability was un- 
limited. He made up his mind that at 
the next rehearsal he would astonish the 
professor a little. 

Whether or no the professor was aston- 
ished, certainly he was well pleased with 
the next rehearsal. His face beamed with 
satisfaction as he listened to Morrell’s fine 
rendering of the solo which he was to sing 
on Easter morning when the great church 
would be thronged with the strangers who 
would come to hear St. Paul’s choir. 

** Very well—very well, Mr. Morrell,” he 
said. ‘‘If you sing as well as that next 
Sunday I shall have no fault to find. 
You have all done well this evening,” and 
he dismissed them with a gracious smile. 

Two persons were sitting near the door 
at the back of the church as the boys 
passed out. One was the little pale-faced 
cripple with his crutch at his side. He 
loved to sit in the semi-darkness and 
listen to the sweet music that made him 
happier than anything else in the world. 
The other was a tall, slender lad with very 
dark eyes and hair. 

‘‘The professor’s son,” whispered Dick, 
in Morrell’s ear. 

Morrell scowled at both the occupants 
of the back pew as he passed. ‘‘ Choice 
company he keeps,” he said, half aloud to 
Dick. 

‘What makes you hate that little kid 


so?” Dick asked, curiously, as they walked 
on together. 

‘‘Oh, he makes me sick. Cripples and 
hunchbacks ought to be shut up for life, 
like lunatics and murderers,” said Morrell, 
roughly. ‘‘1’d as soon see asnake as a 
cripple any time.” 

‘‘ Pretty hard on the cripples,” Dick re- 
marked. ‘I reckon they wouldn’t be that 
way if they could help it.” 

‘*Probably not,” said Morrell, careless- 
ly; ‘‘but come, let’s talk of something 
pleasanter.” 

The next rehearsal was the last before 
Easter. Morrell was there; but he looked 
pale and ill, and asked to be excused from 
singing. ‘I’ve taken a heavy cold,” he 
said, uneasily, ‘‘and I guess I’ll have to 
save myself up for Sunday. [I'll be all 
right by that time, I’m sure.” 

The professor readily excused him, but 
shook his head as he looked after him. 
‘‘T doubt if he’s all right by Sunday,” he 
said to himself; ‘‘he looks to me as if he 
were in for a fit of sickness.” 

The professor had taken a fancy to 
Matthews’s little nephew, and often sent 
him on errands, for which he paid him 
well. He sent him the day after this re- 
hearsal to inquire how Morrell was. The 
servant who answered the bell took the 
boy upstairs to see Mrs. Morrell. He 
could hear her talking to her son in the 
next room. P 

‘* But Dwight,” she was saying, ‘‘ what 
is the use? You might just as well send 
the professor word that you can’t sing 
next Sunday. You know that the doctor 
will not hear of your going out so soon.” | 

And then Morrell’s voice, so thick and 
hoarse that the boy in the next room 
would not have recognized it, answered, 
fretfully : 

**T must be well. I must sing Easter. 
If I don’t I’ll lose my place. They say the 
professor’s son has a splendid voice, and 
if he sings Easter in my place—he’ll have 
it for good—that’s all. Oh,ifI only knew 
somebody who would sing for me just 
this once, and rot try to get my place,” he 
groaned. 

A little pale face—a slight twisted body 
appeared in the doorway. Morrell’s face 
was covered with his hands. He looked 
up quickly asa clear voice spoke beside 
his bed. 

‘* Mr. Morrell, if the professor will let 
me, I think I can sing the solo for you, 
Easter.” 

‘*You,” said Morrell; ‘‘what do you 
mean ?” 

‘*Of course, I can’t sing it half as well 
as you can,” said the little fellow, modest- 
ly; ‘‘ but you know I’ve been there at all 
the choir practice, and the part you sing 
is the most beautiful of all. I couldn’t 
help learning it, and I’ve sung it pretty 
often at home. I'll sing it for you now, 
*n’ you can see if I’ll do—if the professor 
will let me,” he added, shyly. 

‘Sing ! sing!” said Morrell, with fever- 
ish eagerness. And standing there in his 
shabby clothes, leaning on his crutch, the 
child sang in a voice as sweet and thrilling 
as any meadow lark’s—the beautiful Eas- 
ter music. He looked anxiously at the 
sick boy as he finished. 

“Will it do?” he said; ‘‘the gown 
would cover this, you know ”—touching 
his crutch. ‘‘I’d be so glad to do it for 
you if I c’n do it well enough, ’n’ you 
wouldn’t be ’fraid ’t’? I’d try to get your 
place, you know.” 

Morrell had covered his face again now, 
and tears were running down his flushed 
cheeks. 

“Do!” he said, when he could speak ; 
“you sing it better than I ever did. I’m 
sure the professor will let you take my 
place, and, and”— He held out his hand to 
the littielad. ‘‘I’ve acted like a brute to 
you, but honestly, I didn’t mean to kick 
your crutch that night, in the vestibule.” 

**Oh, that’s all right,” said the little 
lad, cheerfully. ‘‘’Course I knew you 
didn’t. A fellow that can sing as you can 
couldn’t be so mean as that. Vl go and 
ask the professor,” and he hurried away 
as fast as he could limp. 

Some who listened to the Easter music 
at St. Paul’s were disappointed because 
Dwight Morrell did not sing; but the 
clear child-voice that sang the solo in his 





stead sent to many a heart a strangely 
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sweet thrill that lived in the memory long 
after that Easter service was forgotten. 

And the little Jad from that time on 
lived no more with Matthews,the janitor, 
for the professor took him into his own 
home and trained his voice so well that in 
the years that followed many a one would 
have been willing to use a crutch as he 
did if also he might have had a voice that 
could so move human hearts. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE SAND SELLERS OF NEW OR- 
LEANS. 


RY LEE C, HARBY. 








‘** THE children all over the city are busy 
selling sand. Do you remember, Mary, 
how we delighted in the traffic, when we 
were mere tots ?’”’ 

So read Mrs. Mowbray, from her sister’s 
letter, while her big boy and pretty slip 
of a daughter listened‘attentively. Any- 
thing from Aunt Johnson was sure to be 
interesting ; she wrote from New Orleans, 
where she and Mrs. Mowbray had been 
born and lived until eight and ten years 
of age; then their parents returned to 
Connecticut ; but the girls never forgot 
the bright, sunshiny days of their birth- 
place. Now Mrs. Johnson had at last 


clean white sand from the grocer’s—such 
as they sell for scrubbing. Then came 
the coloring. The washerwoman was 
begged for bluing; the bottles of black, 
violet, and red ink were used up; yellow 
ochre was purchased by some big brother, 
who then explained how blue and yellow 
properly mixed, made green. The grown- 
up sisters gave old ribbons, which, soaked 








revisited the far Southern city, after an 
absence of forty years. 

‘*Selling sand, Mother, and what is 
that ?” 

Mrs. Mowbray continued reading, un- 
heeding the interruption ; 

““*The colors seem brighter then ever; 
but Ido not believe as many pins are paid 
for it now as in our day, when we bought 
the pastor’s cake with our sand money.’ ”’ 

‘*What does she mean?’ demanded 
Elsie, impatiently. ‘Is it another queer 
Southern game, like so many of which 
you have told us ?” 

Mr. Mowbray laughed : ‘‘ Now you are 
in for story-telling, Mary, I'll be off to the 
office and you can gratify their curios- 
ity.” 

They watched him out of sight ; then 
with a simultaneous ‘‘ Now, Mother!” 
they bounded back into the house. 

** What, dears ?” 

** About that sand, you know.” 





‘Yes, I know; it was a queer, quaint 
custom. But get my darning basket, 
Elsie, and your hemming. Edgar, you 
may sharpen my penknife on the oilstone 
while we sew; then hands as well as 
thoughts will be busy. 

‘**In the South, with its clearly defined 
seasons, where each month seems to have 
some distinct feature, the children have a 
regular period for their outdoor games. 
In January it is top spinning ; in Febru- 
ary flying kites ; in March they sell sand 
—or at least the New Orleans children do; 
and in April they throng the parks, weav- 
ing chains and wreaths of clover with 
which they decorate each other. 

‘‘Sand selling is a custom which is 
peculiar to New Orleans ; it is not found 
elsewhere. Noone knows its origin. It 
was played forty years ago when I wasa 
child, and the ladies who were grand- 
mothers then said they played it as chil- 
dren. 

‘About the middle of March the sand 
sellers appear all over the city. On the 
sidewalks, close by the stoops, you will see 
the little sand merchants with their wares. 
A table—a child’s table, you know—a 
chair to match, in which sits the seller ; a 
small chest of drawers, with different col- 
ored sand in each drawer; a pair of toy 
scales, with their weights, a little dipper 
and small paper bags make up their stock 
in trade.” 

‘* Where do they find colored sands, and 
what is the use of selling it?” asked prac- 
tical Edgar. 

“It is just a play, my son, as when 
children ‘ keep store,’ with chips for hams, 
sand for sugar, pebbles for candy, and 
bits of paper for money—only in this play 
the grown people helped, and the money 
was in the shape of pins.” 

** And the colored sand ?” 

“They dyed it. Each child who sold 
sand tried to made it as lovely as possible, 
so as to attract the greater number of cus- 
tomers ; and here came in the grown peo- 
ple’s part. First Mamma or Papa gave 
the nickel, which bought a large bag of 





in hartshorn and water, made beautiful 
dyes. The different colors were mixed 
and shaded in various broken dishes and 
cups, then the dyes were ready fcr the 
sand, and much or little of the cc'oring 
was used as they wished the tints to be 
bright or pale. 

‘‘The children became very skillful in 
shading their colors; on this depended 
their success, for whoever had the pretti- 
est array sold the most. Once dyed and 
dried the sand was ready for sale. 

‘“*Out on the sidewalk sits the little 
merchant. The table is covered with 
brown paper ; the sand is displayed in all 
its bright or delicate dyes in rows of uncov- 
ered match boxes which the children have 
been saving up for weeks. In the draw- 
ers is a fresh supply to refill the boxes 
when emptied. There are tiny scales for 
weighing, anda sign in schoolboy print- 
ing, tacked upon the side of the house, 
reads : 


‘SAND FOR SAIL, AWL COLORS, 
1HREE PINS FOR ONE OUNSE.’ 


‘Evidently trade is more to thjs little 
fellow’s liking than spelling has been. 

‘* The first child who passes by stops to 
look, 

‘** My! ain’t that pretty! Gi’ me some 
bright green and some pink ; here’s three 
pins.’ 

‘“*The seller gravely complies, weighs 
out the sands, puts them in two little paper 
bags, takes the pins and drops them in an 
old milk pitcher withouta spout. That is 
his cash drawer. 

‘*He is soon kept busy, and by the time 
he tires of his part his match boxes are 
empty and his milk pitcher holds hun- 
dreds of pins. He carries in his table 
carefully and will appear again on the 
morrow, with nicely refilled boxes, quite 
ready for a thriving trade ; while his pins 
are put away, to be recounted triumph- 
antly at the end of the season. 

**The little Negroes play in the same 
way, and the white children buy from 
them and they from the whites; only 
their outfits are rougher. A wooden 
bench takes the place of the chair, a 
board’ laid across a bucket forms their 
table ; they have no scales, but sell by 
measure—an old pewter spoon beihg used 
for the purpose. Having no chest of 
drawers, they keep their surplus sand in 
old tin cans hid away in the bucket under 
the board. Nor is their sand as well col- 
ored as that of the white children—for 
their large sisters and brothers will not 
worry to help them in this queer play. So 
they resort to many expedients for their 
colors—using brick dust for their reds and 
often, to make the green tints, will gather 
the sheep-sorrel and short, sweet grass 
from the parks, chewing them until their 
saliva is thick aud green, and with that 
dye their sand.” 

Edgar gavea little grunt of disgust ; 
but his mother, viewing it through the 
light of her childish days, only laughed 
and said : 

‘*There were some right smart Negro 
children who helped us get the pastor’s 
cake.” 

‘*Oh! tell us of that, Mother. If sand 
money was only pins, how could it buy 
a cake ?” 

‘* Wait and see. The last year we lived 
at the South a new minister came, and 
the ladies put his house in order, stored 
his pantry, and set his supper table as a 
surprise to himself and wife when they 
should arrive. Many of the children con- 
tributed something for this; but your 
aunt and myself had spent all our pocket 
money, and tho we wished to help, we 
had nothing to give. We felt much mor- 
tified when Sara Roche boasted that she 
had bought the currant jelly, and Rob 
Morris said he had sent the lemonade, 
while Leila Strong was to pay for the 
sugar and ice; and even her tiny tot of a 


sister gave five cents to buy a big bunch 
of violets for the center of the table. 

‘* *T wish I had not bought that candy,’ 
I thought, with tears in my eyes; for the 
other children had been taunting me with 
my meanness. 

*** And I wouldn’t obey Mamma, so lost 
my money,’ your aunt said, ruefully. 

‘‘We were mixing our sand while we 








talked. Soon it was all nice and of beau- 





tiful colors, ready for the boxes; then 
your aunt said, joyfully : 

‘** Let’s give the new preacher all this 
and make his table look pretty.’ 

‘*** He won’t like it,’ I said,from my two 
years of superior wisdom. 

‘** But he just will, tho,’ Nellie insisted. 
‘Didn’t Mamma say ‘‘It’s lovely, chil- 
dren”? Let’s take it to her now, so she 
can fix it on the table.’ 

‘* We went, carrying a waiter carefully 
between us on which rested ten little 
boxes of sand—pink, blue and orange, 
crimson, black and green, deep purple, 
pale lilac, gray and yellow. 

“«* Here, Mamma,’ spoke Nellie; ‘we 
brought these to make the preacher’s tq 
ble pretty.’ 


‘*Mamma looked, smiled, and then 
laughed outright : 


and even the black coachman from the 
grand bouse at the corner brought thirty 
pins and carried off some of all the colors. 
He had found the pins, he said, in the 
sweepings, off and on, and he would give 
the sand to his little ‘ gran’darter to keep 
sto’ wid.’ 

‘* At dark on the second night Mother 
called us in, and, as the preacher was ex- 
pected the next afternoon, we all went ty 
counting the pins. 

‘** Nine hundred and ninety-one,’ an- 
nounced Brother John. 

“**Hyatree mo’,’ said Phyllis, the col- 
ored maid, dropping a courtesy. 

*** Ninety-four! We must make up the 
even thousand.’ 

‘*IT spied one under the table, and Nel] 
had one in her apron. Just then Abe, the 
colored boy from next door, came in on a 
message, and with a grin gave us two 
which were stuck in his jacket. 

‘** Two wanting,’ I said, wondering if 
Mothe1’s cushion was as bare just then as 
it was an hour ago, on our last raid into 
the house. 

‘**T will give those,’ said Mother, taking 
the two from the work she had been cut- 
ting: 

*** Ore thousand pios? and think of the 





“**- You dear gooseys! What would he 
say, do you think, to see little boxes of 
sand scattered all over the table among 
the food?’ and then she went to laughing 
again. : 

* Nellie and I set down the waiter, and 
I felt very foolish about it; but Nellie 
just dropped on the floor and cried : 
***We haven’t got no money to get 
nothing, and all the girls ‘ll say again 
we's mean ;’ and she cried the more when 
Mother tried to comfort her. 

‘** In the midst of the noise in came our 
big brother, John. He soon heard the 
cause of the disturbance and, taking Nel- 
lie in his arms, said : 

*** Don’t cry, Nell, and you shall have a 
dime.’ 

“Don’t want it,’ she grumbled; ‘I 
want to give the pretty sand to the 
preacher.’ 

‘** Well, listen then ; we will make the 
sand into cake and give him that.’ 

‘* «He can’t eat it,’ she retorted ; ‘sand’s 
bad for cake ’ 

‘«* Hold on, young woman, and listen to 
me. You and Mary go and sell sand all 
to-day and to-morrow ; then to-morrow 
night I will pay you ten cents for every 
one hundred pins you bring me. The 
sand earns the pins, the pins get the mon- 
ey, and the money will buy you a pretty 
cake to put on the preacher’s table; and 
so he will eat the sand, after all.’ 

‘“‘That pleased us mightily, and we 
were soon onthe banquette—as New Or- 
leans people call their sidewalks—with 
our table, sand, scales and bags. We 
worked very hard, and when a nice-look-« 
ing lady came by, Nellie would say : 

‘** Please, ma’am, buy some pretty sand 
for your little girl. Three pins for an 
ounce—and it is to get our preacher a 
cake.’ 

‘“‘Sometimes they could not find pins, 
but most of them had a few in their 
clothes somewhere—sometimes three, 
sometimes six—and would take the little 
bags, laughing and saying : 

‘**Tt is pretty sand, dear; I hope you 
will grow rich fast.’ 

**Once an old gentleman stopped and 
bought twenty-seven pins’ worth (empty- 
ing his round pocket pincushion), to take 
home to his lame little boy, lie said. 

‘* We told all about our plan to the lit- 
tle Negroes who played round the block, 
and they bought lots of sand and told 
their darky friends and they came and 
bought too; so did the little white chil- 
dren on that square, and even the big 
policeman who stood at the corner. After. 
ward Mother said that none of the ladies 
could keep a pin in their toilet cushions 
that week ; and I suppose it was so, for I 
have heard many a lady say : 

*** We shall never be able to find a pin 
now—sand selling has begun.’ ” 

“* So I fancy the pins would have gone, 
whether we had wanted to buy a cake or 
not- 











what we were trying for, because many of 


‘‘The grown people must have heard of © 


sand sold to get them! You have done 
well, children, and here is your dollar. 
Now kiss your brother and get ready for 
supper.’ 

‘*He gave mother all the pins, and I do 
believe they lasted her more than a year. 
‘* With the dollar we bought a lovely 
iced cake with a pink rose on top, and so 
outshone all the other children by the 
glory of our contribution ; and to this day 
your aunt and myself call that particular 
kind of cake, Sand Cake.” 

New York Crry. 





THE SUN AND THE CLOUDS. 
BY A. HINGST. 


THERE was a little girl, who always pre- 
ferred to play in the garden and in the 
yard, instead of remaining with her 
mother and her little brother, of whom 
she could take care when the mother was 
busy. But when it was cold and stormy 
she had to stay indoors. Then of course 
she was always willing to help her mother 
in many little ways. She could rock the 
baby, or play with him on the curpet. 
She made the little rabbits and horses run 
before him; then the baby would shout 
with pleasure, and the little girl, Lulu, 
would laugh too. 

Nevertheless, she liked best to play out- 
doors, and every morning, as soon as she 
got up, she ran to the window to see if the 
sun was shining and the weather fine, 
that she might go out. 

‘“©Oh, Mamma!” cried she, one morning, 
almost broken hearted, ‘‘ the sun has bid- 
den himself altogether, and I cannot play 
in the yard.” 

‘The sun is resting,” answered the 
mother. ‘He is sitting in his house ; even 
if he would come out, he cannot; the 
thick gray clouds have barred his door. 
Of course he tries to open the door and 
orders all his beams to break through it: 
but when he has almost succeeded, the 
clouds push themselves before the sun- 
| beams and the sun has to remain in bis 
house. The clouds say: ‘Little girls 
ought not to race around every day 
through the garden and the fields ; they 
cannot pick flowers every day and run for 
butterflies ; sometimes they must remain 
indoors, in order to help their dear moth- 
ers. Almost in their babyhood they 
should learn to forget themselves, and be 
a help to their parents and to everybody.’ 

Then little Lulu fell into a deep reverie, 
and thought of the great mission of 
women; so she looked no more at the 
struggle between the sun and the clouds, 
but tried to help her mother and amuse 
her baby brother. 

New Yor« Cry. 

A TROMBONE man, while playing 4 
funeral dirge with his band in a country 
cemetery, suddenly blew a discordant blast 
upon his instrument that started the hearse 
horse off on a dead run. Upon being called 
to account by the band master, he explained 
that a fly had lighted upon the music, and 
mistaking it for a note, he had played it!” 








them stopped the next day and bought; 


—The Evangelist. 
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PEBBLES. 





THERE is no conclusive proof that the 
favorite novel with office-seekers just now 
is “Put Yourself in His Place.”.—Philadel- 
phia Times. 


_.“ She: “ How was your speech at the 
club received the other night?” de: 
«« When I sat down they said it was the best 
thing I ever did.””—Life. 


_. At Parting.—He: ‘‘ And what would 
you ao. metn Frittulein, if | were to steal a 
kiss from you?” She: “‘ Dear me, how can 
{ tell beforehand ?”—Neuer Schreib-Ka- 
lender. 


....A: “Hello, old chap! Congratula- 
tions! I hear you have married a lady with 
an independent fortune ?” B: “No; I mar- 
ried a fortune with an independent lady.” 
—Vogue. 


..Tommy: “ There’s a girl at our school, 
Mamma, they call Postscript. Do you know 
why ?’? Mamma: “No, dear.” Tommy: 
“Because her name is Adeline Moore.”’— 
Brooklyn Life. 


..It always bothers a Frenchman who 
is learning English, to read one day that a 
murder has been committed, and the next 
day that the murderer has been com- 
mitted.—Tit-Bits. 


..Floorwalker: *“‘Good-morning! You 
wish to do some shopping, I presume ?” 
Bride (with hubby): ‘“Y-e-s.” Floor- 
watker: ‘Step into the smoking room, and 
the boy there will give you a check for your 
husband.’ —New York Weekly. 


Mrs. Branch: ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter, 
James? you looked troubled.” Mr. 
Branch: “ Matter? Why, goodness me, 
Olive ! don’t you know that if they annex 
Hawaii, it means a new geography for 
every single one of our children ?”’— Puck. 


..When a man alters tbe cut of his 
whiskers all his friends notice a difference 
in him, but many of them are at a loss how 
to account for it. ‘“ What have you been 
doing ?” say they ; ‘you look like another 
person.”” Something like this happened, 
according to an exchange, when a woman 
returned home after a few days’ absence 
and heard her daughter playing on the 
piano. ‘“‘ Where did you learn that new 
piece, Maria ?”’ the mother asked. “It isn’t 
a new piece, Mother; the piano has been 
tuned.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


..“‘How are you getting along at col- 
lege, Claude ?” asked the elderly relative 
“Splendidly, Uncle Hiram,” answered the 
young man with the cane. ‘I’m a suphho- 
more now.” “A sophomore!” exclaimed 
Uncle Hiram, regarding him with pensive 
interest. ‘‘It makes me sad to think of it, 
Claude.” ‘Why sad, Uncle?” ‘ Because 
the time will come, my boy, when you’)l 
forget what you kuow now and the loss to 
the world’s stock of knowledge never can 
be made up !’’—Chicago Tribune. 


..George’s mother had company in the 
parlor one evening when the nurse was 
away. Mamma put him to bed, and told 
him to go to sleep like a good boy. He was 
very unwilling, and was hardly persuaded 
even when she told him that he would not 
be by himself, for God was with him and 
would take care of him. At last he con- 
sented, and she went down stairs to her vis- 
itors. After an hour’s pleasant chat she 
congratulated herself that the baby was 
_fast asleep, when what should she see at: the 
parlor door but her little boy in his white 
nightgown, looking as if he had just step- 
ped down from a picture, and saying, pa- 
thetically: ‘‘Mamma, dear, you tum up 
and tay wif Dod awhile and let me tum in 
here.”—New York Tribune, 


----Dr. Adler, of London, recently told 
the following story of the Emperor Hadrian. 
With the object of casting ridicule on the 
Bible, Hadrian once said to a Jewish rabbi: 
“Why, your God is represented therein as 
a thief, for he surprised Adam in his sleep 
and robbed him of one of his ribs.” The 
rabbi’s daughter, who-was present, craved 
permission to reply, and when her request 
was granted, she said: ‘“‘Let me implore 
thy imperial protection. A great outrage 
has been inflicted upon us.” ‘What has 
happened »” asked the Emperor. She an- 
Swered : “In the darkness of the night an 
audacious thief broke into our house. He 
took a silver flagon from our chest of plat= 
and left a golden oue in its place.” Would 
that such a robber would visit my palace 
every day!” said Hadrian. ‘‘ And was not 
the Creator such a thief as this?” retorted 
the girl ; “for he stole from Adam a rib, and 
in lieu thereof gave unto him aliving, lovely 
wife?”—The New York Tribune. 








--In the parlor car sat a richly dressed 
young woman tenderly holding a very small 
poodle. ‘‘ Madame,” said the conductor, as 
he punched her ticket, ‘I am very sorry, 
but you can’t have your dog in this car.” 
“*T shall hold him in my lap all the way,” 
she replied, ‘“‘and he will disturb no one.” 
“That makes no difference,” said the con- 
ductor. ‘“‘I couldn’t allow my own dog 
here. Dogs must ride in the baggage car. 
Til fasten him all right for you’— ‘ Don’t 
you touch my dog, sir,’ said the young 
woman excitedly. ‘I will trust bim to no 
one.” And with indignant tread she 
marched to the baggage car, tied her dog 
and returned. About fifty miles further 
on, when the conductor came along again, * 
she asked him: ‘“‘ Will you tell me if my 
dog is all right ?” ‘Iam very sorry,” said 
the conductor, politely ; ‘* but you tied him 
to a trunk, and he was thrown off with it at 
the last station.’’—Pittsburg Times. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, Vew York. 











UNITED DIAMONDS. 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, an 
illuminating fluid ;3, instruments of music ; 
4, a secret emissary ; 5, a consonant. 

Right hand: 1, aconsonant; 2, a slight 
blow; 3, heads; 4, a number; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Lower: 1, A consonant; 2, an exclama- 
tion; 3, harmony; 4, artifice; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Left: 1, A vowel; 2, an insect; 3, play- 
ful; 4, a white metal; 5, a consonant. 

The word from top to bottom—a musical 
instrument. 

Across: Foretastes. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 























oo & oe 
00o0* 0 0 
00o0*#* 0 0 
00% 00 
oot 00 
0 0* 0 0 
oo? 00 
000 0 
007 00 
oo 00 
oOoO* 00 
0 o* 0 0 
0 oOo* 0 090 
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1, Synopate a resin, and leave a mineral. | 

2. Syncopate to draw blood, and leave to | 
bave lost blood: 

3. Syncopate an animal, and leave a pipe | 
for water. 

4. Syncopate a tree, and leave a man. | 

5. Syncopate a knot of thread, and leave a 
part of flesh. 

6. Syncopate a weapon, and leave a fine 
tissue. 

7%. Syncopate in the center, and leave a 
thin rain. 

8. Syncopate to elevate, and leave a large 
number. 

9. Syncopate a denomination, and leave 
places. 

10. Syncopate a weight, and leave a body 
of water. 

11. Syncopate a point in writing, and 
leave an animal. 








MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota yoy A coumie: and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SPCCRPSEULLY used for 

ORE th 70 YEARS. 

RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. VY. 











12. Syncopate prepared bread, and leave 
thrown aloft. 

13. Syncopate a comedy, and leave part of 
the head. 

The middle word of syncopations—up- 
right. 


FIVE SQUARES COMBINED. 
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The word of nine letters, down, on the 
left, is momentous; on the right, an uncul- 
tivated people. 

Middle square (the difficult part of the 
puzzle): 1, Remains of food; 2, a ameeed 3, 
a number. 

Left wpper: 1, Prefix sigvifying three ; 2, 
an intoxicating drink ; 3, a demon. 

Right wpper: 1, Very warm; 2, 
ber; 3, a beverage. 

Right lover: 1, Something small; 2, 
money in the Doomsday Book, twenty 
pounds ; 3, a game. 

Left lower: 1, A body of water; 2, an ab- 
breviation of likewise ; 3, an insect. 


a& num- 
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BURIED SQUARE WORDS. 
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Give THE BABY 
4 










INFANTS INVALIDS. 


FOOD 


iF YOU WISH -your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our Book for MOTHERS, 
“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
Malied free upon request. ‘ 
DOLIBER-GOCDALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 








D. L. Dowd’s Health anes 


comprehensive cheap. 
Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, law- 
y yers, clergymen, editors and others 
. Send for illustrated 

mA TYE NE “s; no charge. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd Selen tite Physical and Vocal Cultare, 
East Mth Street, NewYork. 


WARNER’S SAFE CURE 









For USE 
Pil ] 
sue, PONDS 


bruises EXTRACT. 


Wounds, 
Chafing, 

Catarrh, 

Soreness, 
Lameness, 
Sore Eyes, 
Inflammation, 
emorrhages, 





DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 
ACCEPT WO SUBSTITUTE 


Indispensable i in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in deli- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now, these requirea strong, 
delicately flavored stock, and the 
best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


LTH BETTER THAN WEALTH.— 





HE 
Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. oe. 


OMEN TINT 


WwW. E. 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., 








Acts like magic in the 
alcohol and opium hab- 
its, entirely restoring 
the digestive powers. 





ARE YOU GOING TO 


PAINT! 


We call your attention to the 


AVERILL-PAINT, 


FOR HOUSE PAINTING 


And all other purposes, and submit the following: 
The Averiil Paint has been extensively used through- 
out the United States for fifteen years, with a cen- 
saatly increasing demand, and we confidently com- 
mend it to you as the best article in the market. Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers will find our assortment of 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, etc., equal to any in this 


countr 

WE GUARANTEE this paint. will prove satisfac- 
tory to ge? Hy yy when applied according to di- 
rections. e do not mean aguarantee of satisfaction 
only when gd aint is first applied—as any paint is 
satisfactory when first applied—but our guarantee 
embraces a sufficient time to properly test its merit. 

Our friends from whom this paint may be purchased 
are authorized to protect this guarantee. 

It is ready for use, is more economical, produces a 
handsomer finish than any other paint, does not fade, 


and is eee my adapted to salt or sea air exposure. 
For § ple Card of beautiful tints and oo montals 
send to THE TAYLOR PAIN’ L Co., 


2 Burling Slip, N. Y., and 116 Aigh St., 
oston. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists. 


PROPRIETORS. _ 

















ON LAKE CHAULALYQLA 
1400 Feet Above Sea 
A bey Ne Summer resort o f 


peculiar excellence, including se 
ew Principle Applied to Consumption ana Diseases of Throat and Lungs. 
Areporto Medical Commission showinz results hitherto unknown and impossible by prevailing methods, also illustrated 


fol’er and addresses of patients cured sent on application 








W OPEN 


rate sanitarium treatment by strietly regalar physicians. 


Two weeks stay will prove superiority over anv climatic change. 
Personal investigation ° 5 etheniine ne ree especially inv ted. Address § 


C.M.DANIELS, M. D., Butler 8. Y.; 8 G. DORR, M. D. Bufalo, N. Y. 
JOHN DAMBACE,M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. ;WM.J.CRONYN,M.D.,Dunkirk,N.Y- 
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BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


a | _Ithas morethan three times 
mixed 


« Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. Pi BEAD 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, = 








ke ehe Tet GhbGheedeaed 


Wall Paper Samples: 
; @ FREE @ | 


Be. e, deduct it when ordering. 4 
p GOMANG WELL and WEAR EQUAL TO ANY. 
> Goad Papers, -= %, : bbe 4c. per, Roll. 
Ce 
> Embossed Gilts,. ic. and rang 4 
p zinch BORDERS | to Match, Je. ¥ 
PF. a. CADY. 3 315 High St., Providence, a. 1. ‘ 
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POPE PRORODOBS, 
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Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATA TS RH 


by Druggists or sent by mail. 
one t. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


TREES suai 
, st ORNAMENTAL 
h Hard vergreens for Sprin, 
~ yo: ae Order now. oo ms 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


THE PREPARATION OF SEEDS 
FOR PLANTING. 


BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 








WHILE wonderful results have been in 
course of development for several years in 
the treatment of plant diseases, especially 
by the use of mineral salts in the form of 
sprays, it is only recently that attention 
has been called to the fact that the diseases 
of annual crops may in great measure be 
controlled by proper treating of the seed 
before planting. Most excellent results 
have been attained in preventing the smuts 
of both wheat and oats by treatment of the 
seed with hot water and also with chemi- 
cals. There is no reason why the same 
treatment should not prove successful in 
the case of potatoes and garden vegetables. 

That care in the treatment of seeds is 
necessary and that losses may be incurred 
without the farmer being aware of it, 
is shown in a recent ‘ Bulletin” of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
(‘‘Farmers’ Bulletin,’ No. 5, by W. T. 
Swingle) : 


“Whenever careful investigations have been 
made the per cent. of heads attacked by smut 
has been found to be considerable. The average 
loss is from five to twelve per cent. in different 
localities in the United States. The percentage 
of smutted heads also varies in a given locality 
in different years. Usually the smut is not no- 
ticed at all unless it is very abundant, for by 
harvest time most of the smut has fallen from 
the diseased heads, leaving only the bare and 
inconspicuous stalks. The question will, no 
doubt, be asked: Will it pay to treat the oats 
for seed when only five or even ten per cent. of 
the heads are smutted ? 

**It may be said in answer that the per cent. 
of heads destroyed by smut does not represent 
the amount that will be recovered by treating 
the seed. In all the careful experiments made 
with the methodsof seed treatment as described 
below there has heen found to be an eztra in- 
crease beyond and above the amount that would 
naturally be expected by replacing smutted 
seeds with sound ones. This extra increase is 
found to range from one to ten times the amount 
of direct damage resulting from the loss of the 
smutted heads. Besides this gain, there is that 

arising from the fact that the oats raised from 
treated seed will produce a crop free from smut 
if there are no smutty oats in neighboring fields. 

“Taking all these facts into consideration, it 
is highly probable that it will be found profita- 
ble to treat seed oats if they come from a field 
showing more than one per cent. of smutted 
heads, and it will certainly pay to treat the 
seed if it come from a field showing more 
than three per cent. of smutted heads. It is 
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many parts of the Union, to estimate the 


net gain to be obtained by treating seed oats 
at eight per cent. of the crop obtained. Since 
the aggregate value of the oat cropof the United 
States from 1880 to 1890 was $2,030,712,605, the net 
gain from a universal system of seed treatment 
would have been $162,457,008.40 for those years. 

“Every farmer who raises oats is strongly 
urged to treat the seeds unless, upon careful 
counts made in different parts of the field, there 
are found to be less than three heads smutted 
in every hundred. Above all do not conclude 
that because you have not noticed any consider- 
able amount of smut in your fields it will not 
pay to treat the seed. The safer method is to 
treat the seed unless the field from which it was 
obtained is known to be free from smut. It 
should also be remembered that the gain is just 
as real even if the oats are not a paying crop, or 
if merely grown for straw, for there is found to 
be an increase in the weight of straw grown 
from treated oats.” 


The loss to the 1892 oats crop of Michigan 
from smutis estimated at $1,000.000. 

Hot-water Treatment.—These smut dis- 
eases are propagated by the spores adhering 
to the seed grains. They grow as the grain 
grows, and acrop of grain and of smut is 
the result. Hot water and blue vitriol in 
solution will kill the spores. The following 
is the method of treating wheat seed as 
given in the “‘ Bulletin” already named. It 
is called the Jensen method, and was dis- 
covered by J. L. Jensen, of Denmark, in 
1887 - 


“ Have two kettles of water not more than two 
feet apart. Kettle No. 1 should contain warm 
water (from 110° to 130° Fahrenheit). The water 
in kettle No. 2 should be heated to 135° Fahren- 
heit. The first is for warming the seed prepara- 
tory to dipping it into the second. Unless this 
precaution is taken it will be difficult to keep 
the water in the second vessel at the proper tem- 
perature. The seed to be treated should be 
placed in a sack that will allow the water to 
pass through readily (a coarse gunny sack is 
good). According to the size of the kettle the 
sack may contain from one-half to one burhel. 
A less amount will make the process slow, and a 
larger amount will be unwieldy, and some of the 
kernels may escapetreatment. Dip the wheat 
into kettle No. 1, lifting it out and plunging it in 
two or three times. This process will take buta 
minuteor so. Nowdip itinto thesecond kettle, 
with water at 134° or 135°; keep the wheat well 
stirred. Perhaps there is no better‘ way than to 
lift it out and plunge it in several times. This 
should be continued ten or fifteen minutes ac- 
cording to the temperature of the water, and 
then spread out to dry. A second person should 
regulate the temperature of the water and do 
nothingelse. Probably it will be found best to 
have a fire under kettle No. 2 sufficient to raise 
the water to 145° or 150° Fahr., and then add cold 
water to reduce it to 134° or 135° Fahr., when the 
seed is put in. 

“* If at the end of ten minutes the temperature of 
the water has not been reduced below 133°, the seed 
should be removed and dipped into cold water. 
If below 133° Fahr., it should be left in fifteen 
minutes or even longer if the temperature 
should fall below 130° Fahr. 

“For oats the treatment is essentially the 
same, except that the temperature of the water 
in kettle No. 2 should be 139 or 140° Fahr. when 
theoats are put in. If at the end of ten minutes 
the temperature is not below 135° the oats should 
be removed and dipped into cold water ; if below 
135° they should be left in fifteen minutes, or 
even longer if the temperature falls below 130° 
Fahr. When taken out dip in cold water. 

“The hundreds of experiments conducted at 
Kansas, Indiana and other experiment stations 
with treated and untreated seed sown side by 
side have shown the practical value of this 
method.” 


Vitriol Treatment.—In the State of Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, the vitriol treatment 
has been extensively used. A correspondent 
in the Practical Farmer gives the follow- 
ing method of application : 


“We know that vitriol does not prevent smut 
in wheat, oats and barley, altho the two latter 
are not usually so badly affected as wheat is, 
if vitriol be not used. There is not, so far asI 
know, any stereotyped method of use, and no 
one with whem I have conversed on the subject 
knows just how much vitriol may be safely used 
without injury to the grain, nor how little would 
have the desired effect. Most people, I believe, 
aim to use about one pound of vitriol to ten 
bushels of seed grain. Your querist will be per- 
fectly safe in that amount. The most of us 
here vitriol our seed grain somewhat after the 
formula of the old lady’s recipe for ginger- 
bread. Put water in a cask or vat sufficient to 
immerse the sacks of grain, then dissolve 
enough vitriol and pourin. Stir and then putin 
the grain (in sacks for convenience in handling) 
and let remain immersed twenty or thirty 
minutes or longer, according to the strength of 
the vitriol water,keeping in mind to use about one 
pound of vitriol to ten bushels of grain. Ifthe 
grain, when dried, looks blue in the crease, 
there is sufficient vitriol on it. I have never 
known grain to be injured in its growing quali- 
ties by the use of too much vitriol. The writer 
has vitrioled grain very successfully in a wagon 
bed and afso in a granary bin by simply sprin- 
kling or throwing vitriol water over it, and stir- 
ring with a hoe until the grain was thoroughly 
wet. But I do not recommend this method.” 


Another correspondent from Washing- 





a fair estimate based on counts made in 


ton says: 





“If wheat is not already sown, try this for pre- 
venting smut: Take one pound of blue vitriol, 
dissolve in two or three gallons of water, pour 
this over eight bushels of wheat or oats. The 
grain may be put in a box or tub, or simply put it 
on the granary floor. Stir the grain until it is 
all moistened by the vitriol water. It will dry 
in a few hours and there will be no smutty grain 
when harvested.” 

It has lately been published that the 
Ohio State Millers’ Association recom- 
mends to all farmers in this State the 
following, viz.: To immerse all red wheat 
for fifteen or twenty minutes in a solution 
of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), varying 
in strength from two to twelve ounces of 
copper sulphate to a gallon of water. Bet- 
ter use twelve ounces. Skim off the un- 
broken globules of smut floating on top 
while wheat is in the water. 

Preparation of Corn Seed.—Seed corn 
should be kept cool and dry, but should not 
be permitted to freeze. After planting it 
is subject to the ravages of birds and moles. 
The ravages of both these pests may be 
circumvented by coating the grains with 
gas-tar, a waste product: of the gas works. 
A pint or less of the tar is poured over a 
bushel of corn, and the surplus tar ab- 
sorbed by the use of ground plaster; or, 
when plaster could not be had, possibly 
dry bran would answer in place. When it 
is necessary to plant corn very late in the 
season, as in replanting, time may be 
gained by soaking the seed in warm water 
for one or two days. 

Potato Seed.—With potatoes the diffi- 
culty most commonly found is to keep the 
tubers solid and free from sprouts until 
planting time, for every sprout which de- 
velops before planting takes from the vigor 
of those which develop after planting. If 
the seed can be kept in a cool cellar, cool as 
possible and yet not freeze, and restiog on 
a platform above the earth so as to give 
some ventiiation, and then if they can be 
moved once in two weeks when the weather 
grows warm, they will keep fairly well; 
but they must be kept cool. Mr. T. B. 
Terry, well known as a potato grower, 
gives his plan as follows: 


**Select a place where water will run off, and 
if north of buildings or trees, so as to be shaded 
from the sun and south wind some, it will be 
better. Make pile on top of ground about three 
feet wide and as high as youcan; 200 bushels 
will make it some sixty feet long. Leave in 
cellar until earth is cooler than cellar, which is 
about November list here. Bury on a cool, 
cloudy day; at least do not let the sun warm 
them up at all. I should prefer a cold wind 
blowing that would cool them down to 40° or a 
little less. Cover with straw laid on so as to 
shed water, and say four inches thick after it is 
packed. Cover this with about four inches of 
eartb. When there comes a cold snap and 
freezes this earth pretty nearly through (but 
don’t wait too long) put on as much mcre straw 
and eight or ten inchesof earth for this lati- 
tude (Northern Ohio). For pctatoes that have 
been dug some time, I do not think ventilators 
in pit of any use. I never use them now. It is 
important that straw be put on so as to shed 
water both times. Place a layer of forkfuls 
around outside as flat as possible, then another 
above end and over the first and so on up, with 
a good top on. Make earth cover sharp on top 
and no thicker on sides than elsewhere (a hard 
thing todo). It is easier to spread out and have 
it too wide and not high and steep enough. It 
will not shed water as well then. I have never 
covered a pile with boards, as the straw always 
sheds all water from the tubers. It is well to 
cover earth around heap, after putting them 
out, with some chaff to prevent freezing, other- 
wise some cold morning when you want to put 
on the second covering you may find it hard 
shoveling. Now, just at the close of winter 
weather, when the earth is frozen solidly on the 
pile (clean,snow off if necessary to let it freeze), 
cover pile and all around with straw, or clover 
haulm is still better, some two feet deep and 
keep the cold in. .You can keep frost in from 
two to four weeks. We have never lost a potato 
kept in this way, and our Freeman’s taken out 
May Ist last spring had not started at all. Now, 
what is this? Why, simply thoroughness in 
keeping seed potatoes.” 


The tubers should be cut only when about 
to be planted ; if, however, from rain or 
other accidents, seed cannot be planted 
after being cut, it may be preserved in good 
shape for future use by being well sprinkled 
with ground plaster. 

For the attacks of blight and rot, the seed 
may be sprinkled with the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, which is made by dissolving six 
pounds of copper sulphate in sixteen gallons 
of water, four pounds of fresh lime slaked in 
six gallons of water, and when the latter 
cools mix the two together, straining the 
lime mixture through a coarse gunny sack 
to take out large particles of dirt. 

If the potatoes are likely to be affected 
with ‘‘scab,”’ the seed may be then treated 
by soaking it in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate made by dissolving two ounces of 
the substance in two gallons of hot water 
and diluting in the course of ten or twelve 
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hours with thirteen gallons of water. The 
seed should be left in this solution for one 
and one half hours and then dried, cut and 
planted as usual. The corrosive sublimate 
is a virulent poison, and care should be ex- 
ercised in using it. All treated tubers 
should be planted. 

The treatment of seed potatoes has not so 
far proved very satisfactory, but experi- 
ments should be continued. 

Grass Seeds.—These are a source of great 
annoyance to the careful farmer, because 
they are often the means of introducing 
upon the farms noxious and unsightly 
weeds. This is because the seed of the 
grass and of the weeds are small, and it is 
often difficult to detect the weed seeq. 
Dealers do not commonly guarantee the 
seed they sell to be absolutely clean. So it 
falls upon the farmer to acquaint himself 
with all the grass which he sows upon his 
lands, and if he finds in any sample of seeq 
offered him by a dealer other than the grass 
seeds, all such samples must be rejected. 
It is well, also, to be familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the seeds of common noxious 
weeds, as of the plantain, the wild carrot, 
the Canada thistle. If these are known 
and can be pointed out to dealers, it wil] 
tend to make them more careful as to the 
quality of seed'which they handle. Here, 
eternal vigilance is the price of success, 

Testing Garden Seeds.—Every year there 

is much vexation and loss in the failure of 
garden seeds to germinate. This may, in 
part, be due to gardeners being too anxious 
for early crops, and hence planting the 
seeds while the ground is wet and cold, so 
that the seeds rot and do not germinate, 
Every precaution should be employed to 
secure the best seed, and yet, after all the 
care possible has been exercised, it is well 
to test it before planting. This may readi- 
ly be done by spreading a sheet of cotton 
batting on a pane of glass. This is damp- 
ened and a known number of seeds of each 
kind dropped on different parts. Then an- 
other layer of dampened cottcn is placed 
above the seeds, and the whole covered 
with a second pane of glass. The seeds 
must now be placed in a warm place 
where they will readily germinate. In a 
week’s time one can see what proportion 
will grow, and can entirely reject the seed, 
or calculate how much additional seed 
should be sown, as where only half ger- 
minate double the amount must be used. 
Some seeds with thick covering, like onion 
seed, are benefited by pouring over them 
scalding water. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 


VIOLET CULTURE. 
BY LEE J. VANCE. 








THERE are fashions in flowers, just as 
there are in ladies’ bonnets, and the result 
is a temporary popularity of some rare or 
delicate blossom. The different flowers 
“come in” and ‘go out,” like the puffed 
sleeve or crinoline. 

But, amid the hundred and one fluctua- 
tions of taste, the violet has always been 
able to holditsown. Not even the roze has 
had a firmer hold on popular affection. The 
people will have violets, and the popularity 
of the flower increases year by year. The 
supply does not equal the demand, nor is it 
likely to for some years to come. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, from 2,500,000 to 
8,000,000 violets are sold in New York and 
Brooklyn every year. As many as 3,000 or 
4,000 violets are used at a funeral. 

Where dc they all come from? Where 
are the violet gardens? The flowers are 
brought into New York from the surround- 
ing country—from Long Island, New Jersey 
and along the Hudson River. Many peo- 
ple are engaged in the culture of this mod- 
est gem. The finest flowers come from 
Kingston and Poughkeepsie, where there 
are extensive greenhouses devoted exclu- 
sively to the culture of violets. 

The growing of violets for market has 
now become a distinct branch of floral cul- 
ture, just as orange culture isa separate 
part of fruit farming. The forcing of 
violets for autumn, winter and spring trade 
requires considerable capital and special 
knowledge. There is a steady demand for 
the violet during the season ; the times to 
sent your choicest varieties of double 
flowers are around Yuletide and at Easter ; 
then the violets bring often “ fancy prices.’ 
It is no uncommon thing for them to 
wholesale at from $10 to $20 a thousand, 
and that means from three to.five cents 
apiece, retail. 

If you want to see violet culture on 4 
large scale, you should visit the houses of 
Stone at Kingston It is, perhaps, the 
largest violet garden in the State. It is a 
sight worth going miles to see in the 
season, 
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Imagine a glass and frame inclosure sixty 
feet long, thirty feet wide and seven feet 
high, and you have an idea of just one of 
eight greenhouses. Take a peep inside the 
first house, and you will not be satisfied 
until you have gone through the last one. 
And then you will be loth to leave such a 
fragrant fairyland, and you fancy all sorts 
of delights for the men who have to pass 
their days amid such surroundings. Of 
course it is an old story to the violet grow- 
er, who has only an eye for business. 

There are about 5,000 plants in each house, 
and that gives a total of 40,000 plants in the 
eight houses. Many varieties, both rare 
and common, are grown in-a state of the 
highest perfection. The “ Marie Louise,” a 
dark purple violet, is seen in profusion. 
One greenhouse is clad in a robe of white 
flowers; they are Swanley Whites, or 
Parma violets. The purple violets are the 
most popular, and have the largest sale. 

Here, also, you will see men picking 
violets for market. Every morning at six 
o'clock a train leaves Kingston for New 
York with a thousand or two thousand 
violets aboard, packed in light boxes or 
baskets. The flowers are tied in bunches 
of fifty each. Last Easter over 25,000 flow- 
ers were picked and sold. About 90,000 
violets are sent from these greenhouses 
annually. 

The violet is a ubiquitous plant, being 
found over nearly the whole of Europe, 
Asia and America. It grows on the sides 
of mountains, even at the very summit of 
the Alleghanies. Humboldt says that he 
gathered beautiful specimens in the val- 
leys of the Amazon. Our native wild violet 
isa hardy plant, often retaining its leaves 
through the winter. It is one of the first to 
be awakened by the warm breath of spring. 

Thus, the French have one kind called the 
February violet, and the English sweet 
violet is known in France and Italy as the 
March violet. The violet varies in color, 
but the classical violet and the violet of 
song and story is the deep blue scented 
variety. 

The favorite double vioiets are propagated 
from crowns and runners. The plant puts 
out runners like the strawberry does, and 


these runners root quickly and form new. 


plants in sandy soil. The hardiest plants 
are grown from crowns. One plant will 
yield from one to a dozen crowns. The off- 
shoots of the crowns are runners. The 
crowns are planted about a foot apart in 
beds in the hothouse. 

The violet is a plant that thrives well in 
cool air. After the crowns have rooted, 
they are kept at about 50°. A higher tem- 
perature will cause new growths to form, 
and the substance taken from the soil goes 
to the leaf instead of to the flower. 

There are two ways of growing violets— 
by the forcing process and in cold frames. 
Many of the small gardeners raise a violet 
crop under glass without artificial heat. 
The bulk of violets are grown in hothouses. 
The hardiest plants are supposed to be those 
raised in cold frames ; yet they suffer from 
the sane pest that has attacked hothouse 
violets of late years. This mysterious ene- 
my has given the growers no end of trouble. 
Some heve had their crop cut down almost 
one-half, and some have escaped. The sin- 
gle violets are seldom attacked ; the fine 
double purple violets suffer most from the 
pest. 

The time to pick violets is in the morn- 
ing. Flowers picked at night will soon lose 
much of their perfume and freshness. 
Again, violets will surrender their odor if 
kept in a warm place or room. Once more, 








Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 

“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 


from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be Peeing, t° paya mlaheet more for them. 
. A. MACBETH Co. 


OMFORT With leather 
with Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25¢, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 


Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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do not sprinkle or dip the flowers in water, 
for the violet contains a medicinal sirup 
which comes out on the surface of the petal 
as a varnish or gum. 

Therefore, if you wish sweet violets, put 
the stems into water containing a little 
salt, and allow them to remainin a cool 
place until used. 

The value of the violet for perfume is 
well known. The manufacture gives em- 
ployment to many people in Italy and 
France. The largest violet gardens in the 
world are at Taggio, Italy. There the 
celebrated Parma violet is grown to per- 
fection. 

In the South of France violets raised for 
commerce are grown under the shade of 
olive trees, to preserve and bring out the 
peculiar delicacy of their odor. It must be 
a beautiful sight. Nice is noted for its 
violet and mignonet. The best perfumes 
are made in the place where the flowers are 
perennial. The odor of the violet is a fieet- 
ing thing; while other flowers, as jasmine 
and rose yield their odor freely and unim- 
paired, the perfume of the violet seems to 
be linked with the natural flower, and to be 
impaired by any attempt to reproduce it in 
artificial form. 

New Yor Crry. 





A Rooster Orchestra has been one of the 
latest attractions at a place of amusement 
in this city. Behind a screen were placed 
a dozen live, crowing fowls, their heads 
being only visible, and under each head a 
stuffed figure with a musical instrument 
so placed as to make the observer think the 
music came from the instruments through 
the chickens’ lungs; but a man behind each 
one held the power and ability to produce 
the music. It was a novel sight, quite 
laughable to witness. 
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PARSONS & SONS CO. LIMITED, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Rhododendrons, 
. Japanese Maples, 
Magnolia Hypoleuca, 
Magnolia Parviflora. 


For many other rare and well-known trees and 
shrubs, apply for Catalogue. 


THE GREAT NORT HERN RAILWAY 
1,500,000 Acres of Land 


IN MINNESOTA, 
FOR SALE OW REASONABLE TIME AND TERM 


For Tickets and Information about Routes an 
Travel in the West, address 
F. I. WHITNEY, 
G.P.&T.A.G.N. RY., St. Paul, Minn. 
For Maps and Information Concerning Land, address 











Ww. W. BRADEN, 

Land Commissioner. St. Paul. Minn. 
THE BEST 
the largest 
collection 
inthe Country 

SHADY HILL TWURSERY 6 ¢60., 5. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
See catalogue of Novelties only offered by us. 





Every farmer will find 
much to interest if not 
instruct him in the fully 
illustrated 1893 edi- 
tion of 

BRADLEY’S 


American Farmer. 


Containing instructive 
articles by Agricul- 
tural Editors and Prac- 
tical Farmers. Apply 
to nearest agent or 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 
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For Throat Troubles 


croup, 

whooping cough, and 
loss of voice, 

the best 

remedy is 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





Human Nature 


To love Roses, especially the 
e . ROS! They are 
wn on their own roots, and are 
the choice of flower lovers every- 
where. Our new **Guide to Rose 


Culture” will give any onea - y 
education in flower — 


want to send it her with 
a copy of our ieee, 
“Success with Flowe 
to every flower lover in t 
land. Send us your ——- 
The DINGEE & CORARD cO., 








FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Laing o CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 





One Month $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Your Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made, 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. . 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 

THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscnber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 
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BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 


IVED 


amels, and Paints which 


SHAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, March 23d, 1893.) 


TEA.—The jobbing trade is rather irregular 
but full valuatious are maintained. A good cal 
is made for Formosas. Quotations are: Amoy, 
14@18c.; Fuchau, 14@35c.; New Formosa, 17@ 
42c.; Japans, 15@35c. 

COFFEE.—On good growths of well-colored 
coffee there is a good demand, but pale goods 
are in bu a gee uotations are: Java, 

; Maracaibo, 19%@ 
Biée.; Laenient. Birt ; Brazil, 17}4@184c , 

MEATS AND STOCKS. —Dressed mutton is 
steady at S@o/4c. for new gi oe uality ; 
common stern dressed, 7c., a dressed 
lambs quiet at 9@10c, Dressed eles are To, 
with wed Tailise dressed veals at 6@10c.; city 
| aoe i. 7@1 + and extra carcasses, 

ties are dull but oaks, with city 
oomae light to heavy, at 944@10c 


PROVISIONS. ot is ae for, os: 
with —— at $19.25@19.50; short clear, $2 
—_ family, $20. Beef is quiet, with family — 
at $18@19, and extra mess firmer at $11@12.50. 














Beef hams dull at $18.50. Cut meats continue 
dull and heavy, with pickled bellies at w4elic.; = 
shoulders, Oe. and hams, 134%@ldc. rd is 


2@ 
weaker in sympathy with the West, and ¥ West- 


ern steam is $12.15. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour is quiet, and > 
mand is confined chiefly to home trade. 
has been a spring wheat combine which holds 
its limits at $4.30 for patents. The trade, how- 
ever, will not fpllow to this figure, and most of 
the ‘transactions are in winters. notations: 

atents, $4@4.30: straights, $4.45@4.50; clears, 
$3.2503.40; extra No. = .60; No. 2, $2.45 in 
barrels; ae. $2.20, and low grades, $1.95. 
Rye flour moderately active at old prices of 

.20@3.35. Cornmeal is active, — randy- 
wine at $2.80, and Western, 95c.@$1.60 per bag. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market is 
oneof waiting, and very little business is trans- 
acted. Foreign marketsare waiting for further 
developments, and the home exchange is looking 
anxiously for Kay 4 reports. From now on these 
will be the chief factors to influence prices. In 
isolated places reports of crop damage have 
been received, but as a whole the on ition of 
the crop cannot No be accurately ascertained. 
Quotations, No.1 ostpers Sprivg, 8244c.; No. 2 
red, 7644c.; No.1 c. Cash’corn is dull 
and easier. and where ark little activity in it. No. 
2is524c.; No. 3, 50}ec.; and No. 2 white, 53144@ 

Cash oats are moderately active, with No. 
ite at 43Q43}éc.; No. 3 mixed on track, 


39@4044c. Barley is pe quies and eeey, with 
No. 2 Western at t eo@ése. Rye is nominally 


64c. There is a fair demand for 
straw. Prime Pad is 90@95c.; No. 
oe ge ty 
-, and oat, 45@- 


a AND CHESZSE.—There is a better 
general demand for butter than Jast week, and 
prices are firm at present quotations; but there 
is no indication of any further advance for some 
time. Best grades of butter are in demand, but 
they are not overabundant. Pennsylvania ex- 
= ., comeaniae i: _ Western extras, 29c1; 

. Fine State dairy 
-¥ pate of ed of entre half firkins are 2745 
firsts, 25 "ge ., and seconds, elah 
tubs of fresh airy are firm at 25@26c. for firsts, 
and 24%@2%4<c. for seconds. Western imitation 
—, is s quiet at 3 at sey Western factory in 


demand -« but Western dairy is 
jae anne Man at Ona . Cheese has been quiet, 
but during the last few days the deman has 


improved. The demand is chiefly for home 
trade aud Bay fancy goods. Fancy ." creams 
are 1134@12c.; common to choice, 9%@ll%c. 
Choice at made part skims are 94%@l0c., and 
good to prime, 8@9c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The demand is good 
for all live poultry, and the arrivals each oy 


are quickly disposed of. Fowls are 12@l38c 
chickens, 11 3 ong roosters, 744@8c. ; tur- 
keys, 11K%@ 70@85c. pair; and 


per 
geese, $1@1.63 Mt. ae Stock of fresh-killed 
a is cleaned up well every day, and de- 
mand is g Prices are firm and with an in- 
creasing on Bt Poor stock dull, choice firm. 
Turkeys are 13@16 Ygc.; Philade ladelphia aes 
roasting, 17@19c. ; broiling, 23@: ; fowls, 
Eo nag ducks, 10@idc. ; ese, 6@10c.; capons, be 
pone squabs, $3.! rdoz. Frozen poul- 
try in better demand, with No.1 yn agg! at 164 
¢ T¥4c.; chickens, 12@138c. ; and fowls, 10@lic. 
Pegs have otiBened a little’in the Jast few ays, 
near-by f, resh-laid are 17c. per doz.; West- 
ern, 17c.; and gouthern 16@1634c. Duck eggs 
are '32@35e., and goose 70@75c. per doz. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Dried and 
pte ea apples are easy, and there is Near a 
ressure - Faney are 10! and 
Pholee, 9@l0c. Sun-dried are 5 p- 
- berries are firm at 244¢c.,and cher Se dull at 


15@18c. Southern pee aches are at age 
Fresh apples. are glentisal, » with Seen oe 
253 wins, $2. ern 


PY. ra bee 

er crate. Choice Florida oran scare 

— at $1. per 20%. et nar) strawberries 
andarins and grape fru 

are ca easy at : Pr botks per box, and tangarines at $2 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
stock of potatoes is dull and weak, oithe former 
uotations are made at $2. 62 per bbl. Prime 
are the only ones tha‘ sy tap uota- 


tions. Foreign magnums are weak at $1 10 
T sack, an Decndos. Sweet pota- _ 
8 are firm at Pe 4 ,ane white on- 
ions a ee: yellow, $2. 5; ap = ee 
6.5 50. ve - rmuda onions are are oH ‘i ve 5 
ng Island cab $6@10 per 
$1.75@2.75 r bbl. Strin ‘Sizing b beans are $1.50@3 G8 per 
crate; f peas, $2@5; Florida beets. 
$1. 75; Florida jomaioes ‘carrier ae 8 





$1al per OL opt a ee $1@1. 75, “and Southern 
lettuce, 5C.OS2 per % nach basket. 
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e has often wasted time and The Seamless Ribbed W 
material in trying to obtain aist 
Your Painter St 3 25 05 seus. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 
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OnA LEVEL = TRETCH 
Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artsior 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 











SPRING 
Overcoats and Suits 


We make alarge and attract- 
ive offering from a stock entirely 


new, at R-asonavle Prices. 


Novelties in Neckwear and 
Gloves in our Furnishing DVe- 
paitment. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 East 14th Street, 


Union Square, New York. 





Wedding 
Stationery. 


Messrs. Tiffany & Co. 
respectfully urge the early 
placing of Stationery orders 
for SPRING WEDDINGS, 
as the production of supe- 
rior work is_ frequently. 
hampered by an insuffic- 
ient allowance of time. 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, New York. 
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ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about; because 
of the difficulty in makin ng ‘a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 


be avoided by the use o 


National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and i peyreg so that ofe pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lea 


to the shade shown on the can. By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are. 


standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly pure: 


** ANCHOR” i sostenst 

** ARMSTRONG & M 
‘*ATLANTIC” New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


«KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 


cKELVY” (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ” (Pitisburgh) 


“LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
*¢ MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 
**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM " (Salem, a ) 
**SHIPMAN ” ay oe 
** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER” (New York) 
** UNION " (New York) 


‘Inese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 





ESTERBROOK 


“PENS 


En 
26 JOHN ST.. Wt. ¥. 





THE BEST MADE. 





Has the past cold winter 


195 and 197 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 





demonstrated the failure of your heating apparatus ? 
You will probably want to replace it. 
doing so, remember we manufacture the 


When 


Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
: Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. Our 
Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it. 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 


207, 209, and 211 Water St. 
NEW YORK. 





Edwin C. Burt & Co. 
FINE SHOES. 





*“ An Easter outfit is not complete without a pair of 


Edwin C. Burt & Co.’s fine shoes.” 
“ FASHIONS.” 


Our make of fine footwear for Easter 
trade has never had so complete a display 
as will be shown at our new retail store 
this season. All the new styles in both 
Men’s and Women’s shoes, Boys’ and 
Children’s wear, are now in stock, and 
we invite you to examine them while the 
Pes are new. 

EDWIN 0. BURT & 00, 


70, 72 West 23d St, 
Our only store in New York. 


. -—’ 


446, 448 Ful- 
ton St., 
Corner Hoyt. 
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Other sizes proportionately low. 
Every Scale warranted. 


Catalogue Free. RE. 


OSGOOD & CO. singhamtonsn. v. 


on Sein. 





A Practical, Every-day 


bate Book 


Chest AmERicas 





Peon peas 5 over 2,500 
Fl EE. “Don’t fall te get thee 
WATCH-CLOCK, 


toons greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA MPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts.. N. Yotio. x. 





>" ENEDICT'S TI st 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


nly perfect cuff, aoe 


in like a w ge and flies 

around across the but- 

tonhole. 

ie “Be durable, and 
ty be adjusted with 

ease. No wear 


perfec: 
Pernisy patent back can be an on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 





171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
KSTARBLISHED 1821. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
22 Fifth Avenne, New York. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on a postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 








ae The Perfect low-priceq 
sale by all first-class Oey "Sogt 
Dealers. ; 


enclosing 25 cents, or 35 P 
better mad de. centa for the 


*SAAREEE apa sgle tamutactarers.” 
riginators api ger at facturers, 

WRITE FOR rapuun gece concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta_ 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ‘* THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’s 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


87 Ji 4 8t., ¥ * 
0 hie mY 
tt ork and 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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1987; Vienna, Aus = 
and Centennial ere 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
Excursions to the World’s Fair $85, 


Under the Rg ee of Tompkins Ave. Congreza- 

og 5 oem N. Y., Rev. Robt. R. Mere. 
pas! 

Will leave Wewr York June 6, 20, July 11 and Aug. 2 

by special trains of Pullman Sleep ping, Parlor and 

Dining Cars. H. GAZE & SONS, Managers, 


113 Broadway, N. Y. 





(Estab 1844.) 


















To CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have |; 
iirecently been made in round. |} 

5 California tickets. 
4 e are prepared to offer ex 8 
i\traordinary inducements and | 

facilities to intending travelers. | 
3| For full particulars address i 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
General Ticket and Passenger Agent, 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, id 
CHICAGO, ILL. 8 
I 
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HAMBURC-AMERICAN 
PACK¥T COMPANY 
Express Service to — 
London, and poet 








TOU RSTO EUROPE 


Sailing July & xf 2 Spnowerts. ae yn intine- 
raries. Edwin Jones. utnam Ave., Broo 
FALL TOUR TO EGYPT & HOLY UANp: 





7 DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO 


All meals served 

in Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
ded : 

for acorde. | Room Sleeping Car 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
mation, upon 
application to are run through to 
any ticket San Francisco 
agent orto the| without change 
enger Agent, leaving Chicago 
____ of daily via the 
North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RV. 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
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